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• • . .Why shrinks the soul 

Back on herself, and startles at destruction } 

'Tis the divinity tliat stirs within us ; 

'Tis Heav'n itself that points out an hereafter^ 

And intimates eternity to man : 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thoug^ht t 

Through what variety of untr/d being. 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass 

The wide, the unbounded prospect Ues before me ; 

But shadows, clouds and darkness rest upon it. 

Here will I hold asdisoit. 
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" THIS Essay is introduced to the world under the 
auspices of the Rev. John Whitaker, the great and 
good Rector of 7? t/a;2 JLanyhorne ; to whom it is dedica- 
ted in a very handsome manner. The address, indeed, 
is well conceived and well expressed. The Preface is 
elegant and appropriate. 

In the first part of the £s$ay, Mr* Drew has success- 
fully proved^that "iherc is an iMMiiTERiiiL prikcipi-b 
in man." In the second part, therefore, his inquiry is ; 
•' Can this IMMATERIAL pftiNcipjpi: possibly expire ?'* 

[After giving a pretty copious Ejctract from the 
Work, the Reviewers conclude with the foil p wing 
remarks:] 

*' Aa attempt to decide on the future life of Brutes/' 
says our Author, *' in a few stn^gling propositions^ 
would be both immodest and indiscreet.'^ 

With respect to " the future life'' of the Essay be- 
fore us, we would use the same language. We caniK)t 
pretend to decide, absolutely, on the degree of merit 
which it possesses ; or the rank whioh^it will hereafter 
told in the metaphysical world. We have discovered, 
we think, a few errors in the reasoning ; but we have 
found mueh to applaud-^much to admire. Of his sub* 
ject, in general, the Author is a master. Whilst we 
are struck with a chain of argumentation, strong and 
beautiful, we are assured, that this is the production 
of no common writer. And in thus connecting the 
Author with his Work, we cannot but recollect with 
wonder, that he is the untutored child of nature ; d^ 
riving no advantage from education ; indebted ooly 
and immediately to Heaven for a reach of thought c** 
toniskingli/ great ! — for a mind to which all the matter 
•f the Universe seems but an atom ; and in himself, 
exhibiting ^ splendid proofs that the soul of man \b 

IMMORTAL !'' 

Antijacobiw Review, for JVfrttflry, 1803.. 
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B3BDICATION. 



TO TBE 



JS,BV. JOHN WmTAKEB, 

KECTOB OF lEJAN-LANYHOBNE, 

CORNWALL^ 

^verend Sir, 

1^ KEN. this Dedication meets your eye, it will 
jbe unnecessary for me to say,— that the modes of 
address, and the arts of pleasing, are a species of 
teaming which I have never yet acquired ; but si- 
lence is not justifiable when gratitude urges an ac- 
Jmowledgment* It is a full conviction of your 
,&vors, which has prompted me to a Dedication ; 
'wckdl intend nothing more in this Address, than to 
tell the world how much I am indebted, and to ex"^ 
press tjj^ warm eiFusions of a grateful heart* 

When, without patron or friend, f ^ abandoned my 
first publication to its fate, you saw it floating^on 
^ stream of time toward»^the caves df obUvion, 



<\V (MCAP) 



DEDICATION, 

and, Icindly extending th6 hand of unsolicited 
friendship, you rescued it from the shade* 

Under th^ forms of common civility, you have 
treated me with a degree of politeness to which my 
deserts can bea^ no proportion ; while the condes- 
cension of your manners, has taught me to surmount 
that distance, which station and circumstance had 
n^ad6 between us. 

Superior to those local pjejudices which might 
have influenced a min^ devoid of magnanimity, 
you have more than called yourself my friend ; while, 
stimulated by your encouragement, I have prose- 
cuted with vigor the present work, which, abstract- 
<:dfrem this circumstance, would, in all probabiU 
ity, never have seen completion. 

Destitute of Ikerairy reputation in myself, and 
treated with the icy hand of indifference by several 
of those whoRi custom had taught me to call my 
1 1 lends, — ^the link which united Completion to pubH- 
cation^ originated also with you. 
* Distinguished as an Historian and Philologist, in 
tlie literary world, the name of Mr. Whit aker has 
been my passpoit to many of my subscribers, to 
whom, without it, even presumption itself would 
have led me to despair of all access. 

It is under the sanction of your approbation of 
my Work, that I have addressed myself to the La- 
dies end Gendemen of Cornwall ; and, beyond my 
most sanguine expectation, their generosity has 
crowned my application with success. 

Under these circumstances, gratitude becomes 
a duty : and I should reproach myself with that in- 
gratitude, to which Ihope my bosom will long re- 
main a stranger, werel to omit the acknowledg- 
ment of favours, where! cannot cancel bbligations. 
The uniform attachment of Mr. Whitaker to 
th« caysie of Christianity, and his abilities to de 
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DEDICATION. 

fold fact dut^posu agfriiist aH (ipposm, have been 
ftuficie»% a^]H^&t^ both by friends and (6ts ;— 
the pre9^ Woilc, thex^ore, approaches you by a 
kind of natural right* But to proceed further in 
detailing those fiacts, which are necessary to make 
good its claim, would look like adulation ;•— In pro- 
ceeding, I must hurt yDur feelbigs ; and in desit-^ 
ing, I must stifle my own ; and as I wish to be 
grateful, I must be silent. 

To the Nobility, the Gentry, and other respecta- 
ble inhabitants, <>f Cornwall, I acknowledge myself 
to be particularly indebted for their patronage and 
support There aft Inany among them, who have 
interested themselves in the issue of my present 
publication, whose names it would gratify my feel- 
ings to publish ; but it is a liberty which I dare not 
take. — ^To notice all the marks of attention which I 
h4ve received, would be to violate the bounds of 
prudence ; and to make selections, would' be in- 
vidious and unjust. 

To them, and to you, the Work is now presented, 
and the fate which awaits it cannot be rem<n:e. Un- 
der the sanction of your approbation, I shall feel 
tranquility amidst the shafts of critical malevolence ; 
and this reflection will afibrd me consolation in 6b-. 
acurity, though forgetfulness should stamp her 
insignia on my Work* But should a different fate 
a^vait it — should it rise into some degree of repu- 
tation, this paper will bear testimony to whom I 
am indebted. 

That they, and you, in the regions of immortali- 
ty, may inherit that Glory which God has prescrib- 
ed in a future state of Being for them that love and 
fear him, is among the genuine wishes of my heart. 
The influeifte of discordant motives, no doubt, pro- 
duces changes in the human mind, which baffle all 
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cakttbtkm; but^judg^firantbofefSMSiigt which 
bare been long the inhabitant! of my htemt^ gratt*^ 
Uide mdlifemuat ionakt togtdier tne bosom^ofy. 

^cf • &>, 

Their and Twr 
Much eldiged^ 

Jnd trrry humik Servant^ 

SAMUEL BREW. 
St. AoMell, November 5lh, IWZ. 
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PREFACE. 



AMONG that infinite variety of abstract 
truths which the God of Heaven has placed 
within the reach of human investigation, there 
are but few more pleasing to a contemplative 
mind than the natural ImmortalUy of the Hu- 
man Sold. To the gratification which results 
from such a contem^ation, the Author of our 
being has been pleased to unite our most import- 
ant interests ; and has placed the immortality of 
the human soul among those truths which it is 
at once our duty and privilege to explore in our 
present state of being ; and our felicity to enjoy 
through all eternity* 

A subject which thus becomes interesting from 
its own importance, must be applicable to man- 
kind in all ages of the world, and can only lose 
its energy when we lose our being. If, howe- 
ver, from the chequered state of human life, 
any one period can advance a claim in prefer- 
ence to another, it must be in an age, when in- 
fidelity, under the apparent sanction of philoso- 
phy, attempts to impose itself upon thecredu- 
ious and the unthinlung. It is in this age that 
we live. 

When principles appeal to pur passions, un- 
der the auspices of Re^pn, and yet leave the 

B 
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IV PEEFACE, 

understanding uninfluenced by their efficacy, 
Ihey carry with them a presumptive evidence, 
that erjror lies concealed behind the mask, Tne 
principles of French philosophy answer this de 
scription, and therefore justify this conclusion. 
They fascinate with a specious appearance, and 
by gratifying the corrupted passions to which 
they appeal, they conceal their dehisive tenden- 
cies unoer the visor which they wear. Error 
chiefly becomes formidable from its conceal- 
ment, and a detection of falsehood generally 
dispels its charm. AncJ were infidelity to dis- 
close its horrors, it would cease to operate up- 
on the minds of men. Defeated in its native 
form, it approaches us in habiKmeilts which 
are less /questionable; and enters, unperceived, 
the unguarded avenues of the heart. In this 
strange d^elirium of the mind, we become cajrti- 
vated wife the novelty of new id^as, and mis- 
take a paroxism of soul for an intellectual ac- 
quisition. ' 

The progress of Frehch philosophy, has, per- 
haps, been more destructive than her arms. By 
appealing to the more vulnerable parts of hu- 
man nature, we suflfei* our principles to be un- 
dermined by imperceptible degrees, till we bar- 
ter truth for error; and, by adopting sentiments 
which originate a few shades beneath the surfa- 
ces of things, a superficial mind is tempted to 
place the reasoning by which it has been sedu- 
ced among the recondite depths of science. 

The principles of Uousseaii on education, if' 
indiscriminately adopted, will prepare the yoUth^ 
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PREFACE. 

ful mind for that ridicule which marks the 
ges of VoUairef and the mind which can ct 
rish the ridicule of the latter without remorse, 
is sufficiently prepared for the false philosophy 
of JWarcrf' and Volney^ and bids fair for the 
adoption of the bare-faced impudence of Tfto- 
mas Paine. 

It is thus the principles of posterity become 
poisoned at the fountain-head. And while un- 
der the sanction of a Bolingbroke or a Shaftes- 
iun/, the insidious Volumes of similar writers 
have been calling in question those truths which 
We have been taught to revere as sacred and in- 
controvertible ; it is to be lamented that men of' 
erudition and^ splendid talents, who profess 
themselves christians, have lent their pens — " to 
^ point a moral, or adorn a tale!" This stricture 
may seem severe. I should gratify my feeling 
in softening its rigour, but the fact is self-evi- 
dent, and 1 draw the comparison with the deep- 
est regret. ^ 

In all ages of the world a general belief has 
prevailed, that man must survive the grave. 
This sentiment is inculcated so early as the days 
of Homer, in — 

** That wrath which huri'd to Pluto's glooiny rcigii 
^« The souli of mighty chiefs, untimely slain ; 

. * The name of this great bad man but seldom pass- 
es through my mind, without bringing with it that la- 
conic but pointed character given of him by Mr. Cow- 
per. ,His character of M, de Voltaire is, that he 
" Liifd long, wrote much, laughed heartiltfy and diedP 
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VI PREFACE. 

^' Wtese limbs, unburied, on the naked shore, 
'' Devouring dogs and hungry yuFtures tore.'' 

On the presumption of this general truth, the 
idea of future consciousness is founded, ^ and 
consequently of rewards and punishments in 
another life. From this source, those sys- 
tems of morality have been drawn by those ve- 
nerable sages of antiquity, whose writings have 
illuminated the Pagan world. And while ar- 
guments and authority have both conspired to 
estabUsh this general truth, and define the boun- 
daries of human action ; a full conviction of its 
being true, has afforded us that immovable ba- 
sis on which we rest our hopes and fears. 

It is indeed ie4)6 lamented, that while these 
truths have obtained the general suffrage,- the 
world has not been without exceptions to uni- 
versal belief. Whether the insufficiency of ev- 
idence, or some unaccountable deformity in the 
human intellect ; whether the novelty of being 
singular, a determined resolution to resist those 
restraints which a conviction of these truths 
would impose ; or a lazy apathy which freezes 
the mental powers, may claim the primary sta- 
tion in the black catalogue of causes ; are points 
of speculation which it might be useful to ^- 
plore. Whatever the cause or causes are, cer- 
tain it is, that an apparent fatality extends its 
influence to a certain description of men, who 
seem to place their defence in the blandishments 
of wit, and derive their security from the sor- 
ceries, of applause. 
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PREFACE. TX 

the arguments as well as manner, are eqfially 
new to me. 

On a subject so awful, I am well assured thai 
the ground on which I tread, is, if possible, 
more than sacred ; but whatever be the issue, I 
shall have this consolation,.^-that I have done 
my best, and meant it well. To pretend to lie 
without all emotion on the issue of this Essay, 
1 should betray my vanity in professing. 1 hive 
sensations on the occasion which I feel it diffi- 
cult to describe ; and I place the internal con- 
flict of my bosom, among those indescri babies, 
which may naturally be conceived on such an 
occasion, to occupy the mind of man. 
; My feelings revolt at the idea of publishing 
an Essay on such a subject while I am writing 
this Preface ; yet the importance of the subject 
su^ests these ideas ; — If I succeed in my main 
(n*opositions, I diall feel myself amply recom- 
pensed for my present perturbations; if not, 
the occasion itself will soften the hiortification 
of disgrace. 

It is not, however, to my own feelings, but, 
to the public judgment that I appeal. 
' A subject so abstruse in its nature, and whose 
consequences extend to a future state of being, 
must necessarily impress some obscurities on the* 
manner of its pursuit: I have avoided all in my 
power, and yet many, perhaps, remain.^ It 
must, however, be remembered, — that our in- 
ability to comprehend a fact, is no argument 
against the fact itself. The ploughshare of rea- 
son may be driven through the rocks of error. 
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PttEFACE. 



aUh^gfi every reader may not be able to dis- 
ceih the furrow which it makes. 

Far be it from me to insinuate, that I have 
said all that might be said, or anticipated every 
objection which may be staited ; but truths can 
never oppose each other ; and if the arguments 
which 1 have adduced to establish my main jm^o* 
positions be conclusive, every objection, hovt^e* 
ver plausible, must lose its force. On such a 
subject, new arguments are continually startii^ 
to a contemplative mind ; and whether the im- 
portance or extension of this sutgect be the great- 
est, it is, perhaps, hard to say ; but in favour 
of an important subject, he that advances any 
thing new, adds to the general stock of argu- 
ment ; and he that adds to the general stock 
of ai'^ument, adds to the general benefit of 
mankmd. 

Let it not be thought because I have declined 
all appeal to the Sacred Volume; that 1 have 
therefore cirawn over the book of God the most 
distant shade of disrespect. T\\e mind that can 
harbour such an idea, must form but a very 
partial conception of my undeitaking. The Bi* 
ble I consider as the great repository of sacred 
knowledge ; and moral philosophy can be no 
> longer right, than while it acts in concert with* 
revelation. I consider moral truth, as an ele- 
vated mountain, the summit of which, Bevela- 
tion unveils to the eye of faith, without involv- 
ing us in the tedious dradgery of painful specu* 
lations. To some of these views philosophy 
will dii'ect us, tlirough a Is^byrinth of intricacies; 
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In pi'oportion as scieiKe has enRghtefled the 
human mind, an attack on these truths has na- 
turally been succeeded by an examination of 
first principles; opposition has produced defence, 
and life and immortality have been brought to 
light by the gospel. The day of general con- 
troversy has long hcen past, and peace hag been 
the happy result of demonstration. 

In this state of tranquillity, when the ground 
of infidelity was no longer tenable, and oppo* 
sition became too feeble to keep alive debate, 
the rcAioml methods of defence were lost, with 
many, in the blaze of demonstration ; and the 
arguments which proved the soul to te immor- 
tal, were forgotten in the full conviction of its 
being true. An Atheist, like a solitary meteor, 
migbb have wandered through a century, and 
excited the mixed emotions of astonishment and 
contempt. 

The concluding years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, have, however, presented us with a dif- 
ferent aspect. Tfie revolution in France has 
extended itself to the departments of literature, 
and moral philosophy has undergone a consid- 
erable change. I'he contagion hUs been com- 
municated across the water. In England we . 
have been told that the human soul " is nothing 
^ but matter f and in France we are informed, 
that " deaili is an eternal sleep.^^ A Godwin has 
told us, that *' dtdy is the bugbear of the igno- 
", rant ;'' and a Marat has assured us, that "pi^ 
^^ tt/is not a native of ihe humajj breast.''^ 'I'he 
doubts which have been started by Ihme and 

B 2 
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VIII PHEFACE. 

\ Hobbes; have been improved by Priesiley and 
Barlowy and diiTused through every order of so- 
ciety, by* emissaries of the present day. Infi- 
delity is a pernicious evil . Tlie different branch- 
es into which it shoots, are but distinct parts of 
one great whole. And whether infidelity ap- 
proach us in the stern ()hilosophy of a Priestlyy^ 
or in the scepticism of ^Rousseau; in the po- 
lite ignorance of a Volney, or the naked blas- 
phemy of Thomas PainCj the identity of its 
nature is not thereby changed. The streams 
may be different, but they all originate in one 
common fountain, and all terminate in one ge- 
neral issue. 

To sit as idle spectators on the issue of these 
commotions, is no longer a matter of indiffer- 
ence ; but to be active in the cause of truth is 
a duty which every man owes to his God and 
to his country, to himself and to posterity ; and 
that man must be deficient in the dischai'ge of 
his duty, who, to the utmost of his power, will 
not exert himself to check the progress of so 
destructive an evil. 

Under the influence of this princijie, I have 
been led from traditionary belief, to an investi- 
gation of first principles, and the result of my 
inquiries is, — a full conviction that rational prin- 
ciples must support the fact. The arguments 
wnich have produced that conviction, I have 
committed to writing, and am now about to 
commit them to the world. The modes of rea* 
soning; therefore, which I have adopted, are 
founded upon no preconceived hypothesis ; and 
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and after the human understanding lias put 
forth all her efforts, it is '^ by toil and art the 
" steep ascent we gain/' If, however, in any 
given momentous instance, the tardy move- 
ments of philosophy will lead us to the same 
conclusions which the Bible has already formed, 
it affords us no contemptible evidence of its 
authenticity ; and Revelation challenges our be- 
lief in those instances where we can trace no re- 
lation. 

The ground on which I have assumed the 
present question, is simply this — Have we, or 
have we not, any rational evidence of the souFs 
immortality, admitting that no revelation had 
ever beeii given us from GodT If we have, 
infidelity loses one of its strongest fortresses ; if 
not, all rational proof of the immortality of the 
soul is at once done away. 

Whether the present Work, like those bub- 
bles on the passing stream, which float along 
and then expire, will engross the attention of 
mankind only for a moment, and then disap- 
pear ; or pass onward to ages which its author 
can never reach, are points which events can 
alone decide. I have not vanity enough to pre- 
sume, that infallibility has impressed her foot- 
steps upon every sentence which I have written ; 
the arguments, however, are such as have pro- 
duced conviction in my own mind, from a per- 
suasion tnat they arise from the fixed relations 
of things. I have attempted to erect this fabric 
on such facts and propositions as are incontro- 
vertible, and have traced the intermediate ideas 
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which appeared to have i^tood in contact with 
one another, t that conclusion which I had in 
view. ^ \ . 

To those who are skilled in the critical accu- 
racies of grammar, my language may sound 
harsh and unharmonious, and some solecisms 
may appear ; but the f^eal critic, and the candid 
of every description, I am persuaded will readi- 
ly make allowances for these imperfections, 
when they consider my situation in life, and the 
disadvantages under which I have written. 

I have no apolo^ to offer; I publish with dif- 
fidence, but I publish with deliberation ; I soli- 
cit no favour which justice and candour will 
not entitle me to claim, and which J ha^e been 
more than once convinced the public are ready 
to bestow. 

Should what 1 have written be made instru- 
mental in reclaiming but one from the fangs of 
infidelity, or in preventing another from beco- 
ming its victim ; it will afford me a consolation 
which will accompany me through life, and I 
hope, be remembeitd with gratitude through 
all eternity. ..' 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY. 



PART 1, 

ILLUSTRATION OF THE IMMATERIALITY OF TIIF. 
HUMAN SOUL. 



CHAP. I. 
OF MATTER. 

SECT. I. 

Every thing in Nature included within the cour 
fines of Matter and Spirit, — Man consists both 
of Matter and Spirit. — Substance defined. 

IN the vast empire of created nature, there are 
but two primary substances with which we are ac- 
^^ainted^ which have in themselves a positive ex- 
istence, and these are, matter and spirit. — 
Within the confines of these two substances, all 
^p^cies pf Bein^, wheth/sr animate o^ inanimate, 
as well as the individuals of each species, claim 
their existence, and ultimately resolve themselves. 
Aad although the diversified scenery pf nature, 
may furnish the senses with an infinite variety, ycj 
these two substances are invariably, in their phy- 
sical natures, the same ; and the phenomenon of 
nature is nothing more than the distinct modificati- 
ons under which these substances are presented;, 
through the senses, to the intellectual powers. 
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These two substances have their beings indepen- 
dent of each "other, having properties which are to- 
tally distinct, and which they cannot partake in 
common with one another.* 



* In the commencement of this Essay, it will in- 
stantly occur to the intelligent reader, that I have ei- 
ther designedly deviated from the common path in 
which many writers on this subject have walked^ or 
that I have been guilty of a flagrant omission. It may 
not, therefore, be unnecessary in this place to avow, 
that the former has been the case. 

It has frequently been asserted — that man is a three- 
fold compound, consisting of ^oi(y, soul, and spirit ; — 
that the body is formed of ^ross corporeal particles,- 
that the spirit is pure intelligence ; and, that the soul 
is a kind of ethereal vehicle, in which the f^pirit is en- 
closed, in order to its union witb the^rosser compa- 
ges of the body. Such is the notion oibodyy soul, and 
spirit ! 

Perhaps an inability to comprehend, how pure spirit 
eould be immediately connected with particles so gross 
as those of which the human body is composed, may 
be among the primary caused of this theory of man. — 
And hence the conception of this ethereal vehicle, which 
is presumed to act as a medium between these two 
distant natures. 

That we cannot conceive how two natures, so phy- 
sically distant from each other, as matter and spirit, 
can be immediately united, is a truth which I readily 
admit *, but I fear that the admission of an ethereal 
yehicle, will give the ditiSculty no solution. The sub; 
limation of matter can never destroy any of its perma^ 
sent properties, nor in any wise chance the identity 
of its nature Let any given portion of matter pass ei* 
ther through an alembic of alchymy, or an alembic of 
the mind, the same conclusion must inevitably follow": 
There can he nothing but matter which refinement can leave 
behind, and there is nothing but matter which refinement can 
take away. The only changes which refinement can 
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The design of the following pages is to make a 
rational inquiry into the existence of these sub- 
stances, to point out a few of the most distinguish- 
ing properties of these distant natures, and appro- 
priate to each a few of those discriminating proper- 
ties from whence their distinct natures are denomi* 
nated amd known ; — properties which are at once 
inseps^ble from the substances in which they in- 
here, and inapplicable to each other. 



produce in matter, are, an alteration of its specific 
quantity^ or a new arrangement of its component parts ; 
but how this new arrangement of parts, or alteration in 
. quantity, can render it more capable of an immediate 
alliance with pure spirit, I confess myself wholly una- 
ble to discern. The rarcH atmosphere with which we 
are acquainted, can be no nearer in point of nature to 
pure spirit, than a rock of adamant ; and we can no 
more conceive how an alliance can be effected with 
the one thaq with the other. The union of two dis- 
tinct natures, which in themselves have no relation to 
one another, can never be produced by any thing in 
the natures themselves, and can be ascribabie only to 
the power of that God, to whom all things are possi- 
bie. 

However much refined the soul or ethereal vehicle 
may be, certain it is, that it must be either matter or 
spirit ; if the former, we are exactly at the same loss 
to account for its union with fure spirit, as we are for 
that of the body, if we suppose no such thing as an 
ethereal vehicle to exist, if, on the contrary, we sup- 
pose the sout to be spirit, the same difficulty meets us 
]Q another stage ; for although we might be able to 
assign some reasons how a spiritual substance could be 
enclosed within a spiritual vehicle, yet how a spiritual 
vehicle can unite with the gross matter of our bodies, 
I fear we shall feel ourselves rather at a loss to say. 
The admission, therefore, of a third principle in the 
compound of man, appears in my yie.w, to add to the 
embarrassments which are necessarily included in 

C 
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It is foreign to my present design to investigate 
all those properties, which may either positively or 
relatively claim their existence in these substances ; 
my aim being only to ascertain certain prominent 
features by which these separate natures may be 
distinguished from one anotner. ^ ^ 

It is certain, that whatsoever is an essential pro- 
perty of any substance, must be always applicable 
to that substance — applicable to each species which 
it includes, to each individual of that species, and 
inseparable from it ; to suppose otherwise is a con- 
tradiction ; for if any property can be separated 
from that nature which it is essential to the exist- 
ence of, the property so separated, is no longer es- 

the unioDj without affording us a single ray of light, 
or removing a single obstacle. I shall therefore use 
the words soul slug spirit indiscriminately through this 
Essay, and consider its union with the bodi/ among 
those mysteries which human ingenuity can never pe- 
netrate, and which must forever rest in the eternal 
God. 

It has, indeed, been said, that unless pure spirit 
be enclosed in a vehicle which is materia), we cannot 
conceive how pure spirit can be rendered visible to 
our bodily organs But surely this is not the language 
either of reason or philo80[)hy If the souls of the de- 
parted be ever rendered visible to our bodily organs, 
it must be through the agency of supernatural pow- 
er ; and to attempt to account upon natural princi* 
pies, for a phenomenon which is admitted to be su- 
pernatural, is to destroy the very foundation upon 
which an apparition is supposed to stand. The very 
moment we can account for the visibility of spirit up- 
on principles of reason, from that very moment it 
ceases to be supernatural ; and by attempting to make 
thai to be natural, which we admit to be supernatural, 
we attempt to account for i hat which we admit to be 
unaccountable. 
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senti^t to the existence of that nature ; and we are 
led to this eonclusion^— that it is an eiiential pro- 
perty, and not an essential property at the same 
time. 

I cannot doubt, but that both maiier and spirit, 
have a variety of latent powers, which may for ever 
elude the researches of finite penetration, and, in 
their physical origin, rest for ever in the Great Su- 
preme* Nevertheless, we behold in each of them 
avartety of emanations, from whence we obtain the 
knc^wledge of the certainty of their existence, while 
the primary qualities, together with the substances 
in which all known properties inhere, must remain 
permanent in themselves, in order to the emission 
of those sensible qualities, which are invariably the 
same, and from whence we denominate both matter 
and spirit. 

But whil^ the Almighty God has made these 
substances distinct from one another, and incorpo- 
rated with them certain primary qualities which 
arc necessarily co-csscntial with themselves, and 
incommunicable to each other, the substratum or 
substances in which these qualities exist, are con- 
cealed from the researches of philosophy, if not 
placed beyond the reach of all finite comprehension. 
It is from observing the differences in these qua- 
Kties, that we know to what substance they belong, 
and from thence we decide whether the substance 
be spiritual or material. 

I had long thought, wlien revolving these ab- 
struse subjects^ in my mind, that the term substance 
was inapplicable to any thing of an immaterial na- 
ture ; but if I mistake not, Mr. Locke, in one of 
his letters to the Bishop of Worcester, observes, 
f^ that the term substance, when thus applied, is 
" only used to express that nameless something, in 
" which those qualities exist which we perceive, 
" and is used thus, for want of a more expressive 
term.'^ 
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Dr. Watts also says, ^^ a substance is a Beitig 
^^ which caij subsist by itself, without dependance 
^' upon any other created being. The notion of 
^^ subsisting by itself, gives occasion to logicians to 
^* call it substance."* 

From these definitions given by Mi\ Locke z,nd 
Pr. Watts, if 1 understand their words aright, it 
evidently appears that the term substanet, is not 
necessarily confined within the limits of eorporiety, 
but may be with equal propriety applied to any 
<»thing which includes within its nature the idea m 
self-subsistence, though to corporeal Being, that 
nature bears no physical relation. If then we feel 
within ourselves the two ideas of consciousriess an4 
perception J the mind is necessarily conducted U> 
some substance in which consciousness and per- 
ception claim their inherence, and without wnicb 

* The general definition which has been given to 
substance, is, that it is that which supports accidents. 
I see nothing erroneous in this definition, but I con- 
ceive that it is defective. For if the idea of its sup- 
porting accidents, be admitted as a fult dejinition of 
s^Jbstance, 1 humbly conceive that it will be a^ 
tended with some difficulties to distinguish substance 
from the primary modification ol it. For although in 
a primary sense, all accidents are supported by sub- 
stance^ yet in a secondary sense the modification of sub- 
stance is essentially necessary to the existence of some 
accidents which we perceive resulting from that pecu- . 
liar modification ; and the shades which divide these 
two species of accidents, are so minute and impercepti- 
ble, that the mind is oppressed with difficulties in 
ctrawing that line of demarkation which divides them 
from one another. But in admitting the definition 
here given by Mr. Locke and Dr. Watts^ the horizon is 
widened, and a larger latitude is assumed, which^ 
while it includes all that is comprehended in the for- 
mer definition, avoids those difficulties which Ure iu« 
separable from it. 
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it is impossible they could have either a positive or 
relative existence. For should we admit the exist- 
ence of consciousness and perception^ and yet at- 
tempt to deny the existence of a conscious and per- 
ceptive substance^ these absurdities will immedi- 
ately follow: — if consciousness and perception be 
admitted to exist abstracted from all inherence in a 
substance, (which existence is supposed under the 
present consideration) thej^ must include within 
themselves the nature of self-subsistence, and must 
for that reason exist abstracted from their own acti- 
vity, (for without this the idea of self-subsistence is 
done awsty) ; but admitting consciousness and per- 
ception to efxist abstracted from their own. activity, 
we are obliged to admit the existence of an uncon- 
scious consciousness y and a pejrception which does 
•Bot perceive. In pursuing these absurdities we 
must be led also to deny the necessary connexion 
which must subsist between those mental powers 
which we feel; for if consciousness can include 
within it the idea of self -subsistence^ it, may be se- 
parated from all the other powers of the soul, which 
while it destroys its unity must also annihilate 
its identity. 

• Such are the absurdities whicli must result from 
the opposition that the soul is hot a substance, or 
a something distinct at least in idea, from that 
consciousness and perception^ which are and must 
be qualities of it. And whether the soul be mat- 
ter or spirit, certain it is, that as these faculties can- 
not include within themselves the nature of sclf^ 
s^sistence^ some substance must be admitted to 
exist, in which alone these properties can inhere. 
If, then, the term substance may be applied both 
to corporeal and incorporeal Bein^y 1 shall, in 
the following pages, use the term indiscriminately, 
*s expressing that something in which those quali- 
ties inhere, that are essential to those natures of 
v*hich I may have occasion to speak. .. 

C 2 
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SECT. IL 

Nature atid essential Properties of Matter. 

\Vhatever is material, must have all those pra<» 
peirties which are essential to its nature, becaasey 
It is from these essential properties thai its nature in 
both denominated and known. Among <^ose pro*- 
perties which are necessary to the existence of mat« 
ter^ may be included its soliditi/, its magnitude and 
figure. Without these distinguishing properties, w# 
can form no conception of an}' thing that is material^ 
And in what subject soever we find these properties^ 
from that discoveiy we denominate this substaiM^ 
to be material. Nor are these properties mere ae* 
cidents of matter. The impossibility of conceiviii|; 
any thing which is material, to exist where these 
properties are not; will satisfactorily prove th^ 
they aie essential to its nature, and therefore neces*- 
sary to its existence. For if any given portion of 
matter, though never so minute, can be conceive 
to exist, (though it have undergone every moidifi* 
cation of which it is capable in the endless series ot 
divisibility) still these properties must invariablji 
adhere to its minutest parts, and are as applicable 
to an atom as to a globe. Neither is it possible fixt 
ns to conceive a separation between them. Whera 
there is solidity, there must be magnitude, ami 
where there is magnitude, there must be fign/re ; 
and if we could conceive either of these qualities to 
be annihilated, the others must necessarily perish 
with it The infinite divisibility wMch matter is ca^ 
pable of undergoing, cannot wect its permanent 
qualities ; each particle is an equal partaker, and 
where these qualities are supposed to be annihilat- 
ed, there the idea of matter can be |io more. 
\ In addition to this, all matter must be extended 

I in proportion to its magnitude. For, if we substraet 
I the idea of exstension firom apy material substance^ 
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the ideas o( solidity y magnitude^ and figure^ must 
perish with it^ and the mind is left in possession of 
a perfect nonentity. The idea of matter is also ne- 
cessarily connected with that of space ; not^ that 
space is an essential property of matter, or to be 
reckoned amongst its modes or accidents, but it is 
that pure expansion in which all substances must 
exist. The identity of pure space can be no other- 
wise affected by matter, than, that it is engrossed or 
empty in proportion to its presence or absence ; and 
in proportion as space is devoid of matter, matter 
|s devoid of existence. If, then, matter cannot ex- 
ist abstracted from those given spaces which it oc- 
cupies, space itself must be necessary to the exist* 
ence of matter, although it is not an essential pro* 
perty of its nature. And as the ideas of solidity, 
fnagnitudCf figurCy and extensioUy are all neces- 
sary to our idea of matter, and are inseparable 
from it, and from each other ; it follows, that mat* 
ter, under every mode of divisibility which it is ca- 
pable of Undergoing, must be a solidy extendedy di- 
visible substancCy always partaking of magnitude 
and figure. Indeed, magnitude and figure are 
but mere properties, and therefore can Imve but re- 
lative existences; and whenever we form concep- 
tions of them, we mention them in relation to some 
substance in which they inhere ; and if we destroy 
that relation, we can no more form an idea of either, 
than we can of blacky bluCy or rtdy without hav- 
ing a reference to some portion of matter in which 
these colours exist by inherence, which every one 
knows is totally impossible. 
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SECT. III. 

There may be Spiritual Substances^ although iM 
be ignorant of their Essences. ^* 

Not only the existence of matter is so evideot 
that it admits of sensible proof, — but there are sM^ 
ritual substances, which also must have a pesiti^ 
existence ; though by being incapable of cemmtinK 
eating themselves through the medium of sensatiiHi 
like matter, they are more remote from common a^ 
prehension. Distance in nature, is, however* ncr 
more a proof of the nonexistence of sj^rity than dis^ 
tance in space is a proof of the nonexistence of mat^ 
ter. Positive existence can have no relation, either 
to distance or perception : it is true, that cleamesv 
of apprehension communicates to the mind the idea 
of assurance, and this assurance the certainty of 
its Being; but Being itself, exists independent ei- 
ther of our clearness of apprehension, or our assur- 
ance of the certainty of its existence. Not only 30, 
but whatsoever has a positive existence, must have 
existed antecedently to our apprehension of it ; be- 
^ause apprehension, in its very nature, supposes 
the pre existence of that which is apprehended j 
for to suppose it possible, for us to have an appre- 
^hension of what had npt a previous existence, is 
to suppose we can apprehend what has no exist- 
encc, which includes this contradiction, that w% 
can apprehend, that of which it is impossible for 
us to have the most distant apprehension. , 

Hence, then, it follows, that there may be sub* 
stances, the natures of which, although totally wn- 
known, may nevertheless be certain and positive ; 
and certain qualities in those substances^ with 
which we are unacquainted, that are too remote 
for the human intellect to grasp. For, as our per- 
i ception of existence depends upon existence itself 

; for its own being, and not existence upon our per- 

r 
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ception of it, nothing more is necessary to our cer- 
tainty of the existence of an immaterial substance, 
tban some 4ine which wilt lead us with precision to 
that spiritaal source> from whence it emanated. — 
And if in exploring these intellectual regions, but 
one ray can be found, which will infallibly lead us 
to the j^enuine source from whence it sprung, it is 
s^cient to all the purposes of demonstration ; and 
that demonstration will as iofailibly prove both the 
r&A existence and natore of that source, as if it had 
been an object of animal sensation. 

That patter does exist, has been already admit- 
ted and defined ; and, that spiritual substances exist 
also, ifS a truth no less certain : it is true, we can 
by no means comprehend the physical nature of 
spirijt, neither can we comprehend that of matter ; 
but this want of comprehension, no more precludes 
the possibility of the existence of the former, than 
the latter. That secret extended somethingy in 
which magnitude and figure inhere, has hitherto 
ehided the researches of philosophy, and rendered 
itself known by those properties only, which are at 
once essential to, and inseparable from its nature ; 
uid, in like manner, the real essences of all spiritu- 
al substances, are in themselves unknown to the 
human mind, and the substance itself is demon- 
strated to exist, only by those emanations which 
we discover in the faculties of our own minds, 
which matter is incapable of producing, and which 
therefore can flow from no other than a spiritual 
sttbstanct. 

It is certain, from what has been already said, 
that wherever consciousness and perception are 
Smsmd to exist, they plainly demonstrate the exist- 
ence of some common principle in which they in- 
here, to which they belong, and from which they 
are inseparable. For could we suppose that there 
might be consciousness and perception^ while we 
deny the existence of a conscious and perceiving 
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principle in which they inhere ; we should be un- 
der the necessity of admitting that there fnay be 
consciousness, while nothing is supposed to be con- 
scious, and that there may be perception, although 
there be nothing which perceives. If, then, it can 
be proved, that consciousness and perception. do 
exist, it necessarily follows that there must be some 
primary principle from whence they flow, some 
substance in which they inhere, and without whkJh 
they could have no relative eicistence : and to trace 
this consciousness to its substance, to examine 
whether this substance be material or immaterial, 
is one principal design which I propose to mysclfc 
in the following sheets. 

When the infinitely wise God, for physical rea- 
sons which he has thought proper to conceal firom 
qs, called into existence a race of beings, which 
he has denominated human ; he united in this link 
in the vast chain of Being, those different quaKties, 
from the existence of which we denominate b<rfh 
matter ^nd spirit. How this strange connectioB 
is formed, or by what secret ties these distant na- 
tures are united together, is not placed within the 
reach of human discernment to discover; nor is 
the discovery thereof anywise concerned iti the 
subject which lies before us. That Man, with rcs^ 
pect to his body, is material, no one can doubt; 
we partake, in common with all other given por- 
tions of matter, all its essential properties. Our 
bodies partake of magnitude and figure ; they are 
necessarily extended ; and they occupy empty spaca 
This is so evident, that proof itself would be an in- 
sult on so clear a point. -^ 

In addition io those corporeal^arts of which our 
bodies are composed, every man feels within him- 
self, an evident consciousness of his own existence. 
We perceive the existence of material objects by 
sensation ; and by recollecting the past, and anti- 
cipating the future, we take into one view the re-* 
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lattons which subsist between things, and cliscover 
the necessary connexion which there is between 
certain com^c^ and their effects, 

SECT. IV. 

Volition^ Judgment y and Perception, having no 
positive ExistencCj demonstrate the positive 
JEooi^cnce of Substance. — Substance farther 
defined. 

. WhiLiE the ideas of consciousness and perception 
are admitted to exist, the understanding is neces- 
sarily carried, in a retrospective manner, to some 
substan.ce in which these properties unite together ; 
and at the same time is carried forward to some 
certain object of which we are conscious, and which 
we must perceive. To suppose otlierwise, would 
feto suppose that we were conscious' without bc^- 
in^ conscious of any thing, and that we perceived 
without having any perception. If then, conscious- 
ness and perception imply both a source and an ob- 
|e«t, it follows from hence, that this mental vacuity 
li-tae great field of action in which the understand- 
fa^ operates, and by forming intermediate ideas, 
proceeds, step by step, until it has connected to- 
other apparently distant objects, and without the 
aids of which we could not perceive the connexion. 
As, then, the activity of the mind implies both a 
source and an object in all its operations, it is a 
soffioient demonstration that consciousness and per- 
ception do exist, and from this existence an active 
prmciple must follow also ; without which, nothing 
Ipt absolute inertness could exist. 

But while these primary actions of the soul are 
necessarily admitted to exist, we feel in our minds, 
a jnjjgment forming^itself upon discernment, and 
Htcmig or discarding objects which are presented 
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to our view, in proportion as the real or &ncied ex- 
cellencies of these objects are supported by evi- 
dence. 

I said, forming itself upon our discernment ; for 
in Uie nature of things, it is evident that discern- 
ment must have existed previous to our judgments ; 
for unless we admit this previous existence of dis- 
cernment, we must suppose the judgment to' decide 
upon what (to us) can have no existence. In ad- 
dition to this, we feel certain preponderations of 
mind, by which we either adopt or reject such 
things as present themselves to our view. The'se 
adoptions or rejections, may be termed volitions^ or 
the actions of the mind. That every volition is 
but an action^ will appear when we consider, that 
volition can have no independent existence : what- 
ever has a positive existence must be independent, 
and what is independent must be invariably the 
same. Without tnis uniformity, its existence can- 
not be ascertained ; and to speak of positive exist- 
ence, which at times may be, and at other times 
may cease to be, is a contradiction. For could we 
. conceive any thing which has a 'positive existence^ 
which can dispense with its Being for any given 
time, and yet retain its name ; by the same mode 
of reasoning it might dispense with its Being en- 
tirely, and we must give in this case, 'a positive 
existence to a nonentity. 

That volition does not invariably, exist, is' evi- 
dent, not only from the irregularity of its exist- 
ence, but from its passing from one object to an- 
other. And if it be admitted, that it is capable of 
exerting itself IB diflferent directions ; I would ask — 
What is become of its existence in that moment 
of duration in wliich it passes from one object to 
another ?— Between its forsaking one exertion, and 
putting forth another, in the next link of successive 
action ? Hefe it is certain it can have no existence. 
Or if it have, it must be a volition without any vo- 
lition, which is a contradiction in terms. 
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io exist ; it follows from bence^ that its existence 
cannot be positive ; and if not positive, it can on- 
ly exist in relation to some principle from wbicb it 
results. Nothing can produce no action. Mere 
nothing can have no accidents. And as nothing, 
mast ever result from nothing, volition itself de- 
monstrates the positive existence of some primary 
substance. As, therefore, volition is what every 
man feeU,^— as it can have no positive existence of 
itself, — and it can never result from nothing, tbfe 
positive existence of some primary substance* ne- 
cessarily follows. 

* Whatever the real internal nature of substance may 
be in itself, it is very certain^ that our abstract idea of 
itifi very confused and incomplete. But it is equally 
certain, that the confusedness and incompleteness of 
our ideas^ can in no case affect the certainty of its ex- 
igence. The existence of all material substances, be- 
eoffiue certain, from the knowledge which we have of 
those primary qualities which cannot exist of them- 
sefYCS, whether they be separately or collectively con- 
sidered. When we perceive magnitude, pvnderositv^ 
asd figure^ in any given portion of matter, we well 
kaow^ that magnitude, ponderosity, and figure, cannot 
exisJ; of themselves *, but we are naturally led to con- 
ceive the existence of something in which these quali- 
ties do exist, and from whence we derive our ideas of 
them. Thus fqr instance — the ideas of magnitude, fon- 
derosity, figure, and solidity^ are all necessary to our 
idea of iron ; but neither magnitude, ponderosity, figure^ 
n^T solidity, whether taken separately or collectively, 
can give to us the idea of iron ; and yet so closely inter- 
woven in the very nature of iron, are these qualities, 
that if we substract all, or either of them from the nor 
iure or idea of iron, both the idea and nature of irom 
must necessarily perish also. It is from hence we 
learn,' — that the substance of iron, must be a something 
difl^QCt from all these qualities, though totally inse- 
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Bat although Ihave hitherto spoken of the tin- 
dtr standing J the perceptiony and the judgment, I 
would not 'wish to insinuate, that these properties 
can have any existence independent of one another. 
They are only the modifications of the actions of 
that comnion principle in which they inhere ; and 
as none of these qualities can have but a relative 
existence^ they plainly carry the mind up to that 
source from whence they flow : — A source which 
must be immaterial, or else we must suppose mat- 
ter to have communicated to these qualities, a na- 
ture which- it does not possess, and consequently a 
nature thalt it could not bestow. 

parable from thetn. This secret something, in which 
these qualities exist, is^ therefore, that to which the 
term substance is justly applied in all material bodies. 
When from a substance which is {materia/, we turii 
' to one which is immaterial; the same modes^ of reason- 
ing will carry us up to the certainty of its existence ; 
although we can form no idea whatever of the inter- 
nal cpnstitution of its nature. For neither conscious- 
ness, perception, nor judgment, include within them- 
Belves the ideas of self-subsistence ; nor can these qua- 
lities, whether taken, individually or collectively, in- 
clude within themselves the nature or idea of an immate- 
rial substance. The substance in which these qualities 
exists must be a something distinct from the qualities 
themselves, but totally inseparable from them ; — a 
something which has hitherto eluded all human pene- 
tration, and baffled the researches of philosophy, both 
in material and immaterial natures. 
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, SECT. V. 

Thinking not essential to Matter, 

THE positive existence of some source being 
thus far explored, the great question now presents 
itself to our view. Is this common principle or 
Qttbstance from wbence these qualities flow — mate- 
riaj, or immaterial ? Can consciousness, perception, 
&c. be essential to, or result from matter? Are 
these qualities material in themselves ? If they be, 
does not the supposition include within it several 
contradictions ? If not material, can matter pro- 
duce qualities which have no relation to itself? 

If ttiis substance f from whence these qualities 
flow, be material f it then follows that matter itself ' 
must think. And if mere matter, considered as 
such, be capable of thinking, thinking must be an 
essential property of its nature ; and if thinking be 
an essential property,, no portion of matter can ex- 
ist abstracted from it ; without admitting this, its 
essentiality is done away. Now if we admit eve- 
ry portion of matter, whether animate or inani^ 
mate, to think, this thinking must be annexed to it, * 
under all its mutations of infinite divisibility ; and 
then, either this consciousnes must adhere to some 
particular part of this divided portion ; or be divi- 
ded with it. If the" former, then those portions of 
matter, which are detached from that part to which 
this consciousness adheres, must exist where no 
consciousness can possibly be ; and this demon- 
strates — that consciousness is not essential to its 
nature. But, if we suppose consciousness to be di- 
vided with the divisions of matter^ it can then ex- 
ist in no part of this divided portion. For to sup- 
pose a divided consciousness to exist by inherence, 
m several portions of divided matter, is to suppose 
it to exist, and not to exist, at the same time. As 
the idea of % divided consciousness includes a coiVr 
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tradiotion ; it necessarily follows — that in either 
case, consciousness cannot be essential to any ma- 
(erial sabstance. 

Xt has been already proved,-^that matter is an 
extended sabstance ; and if it be capable of think- 
ing, conscioasness must be either 2ls ecctensive as 
its dimensions, or confined to some particular part. 
If the former, let us suppose any given portion of 
this extended substance to exist j throughout which 
we will admit consciousness to be diffused. In this 
case, if the volitions of this diffused consciousness, 
were to be at once directed to the central point of 
this extended substance, consciousness, must ope- 
rate in opposite directions, which opposition in its 
directions will at once prove the diversity of its 
nature, and consequently destroy the identity of its 
existence. For if a simple action of the mind^ can 
arise from principle which is necessarily extended 
and diffusecl ; this action must derive its being, from 
an energy which cannot equally contribute to its 
existence. But if it be the latter, then it follows, 
that matter is different from itself, because one part 
is supposed to be capable of thinking, and the other 
parts not ; which ends in this contradiction-^that 
matter thinks,^ and does not think at the same time. 

The former^ supposes an action of the mind to 
arise from a cause which can give it no existence ; 
and the latter^ — ^that matter is capable of thinking, 
and incapable at the same time : the rational result 
therefore is, — ^that matter cannot think. 

Nor can we suppose, that the refinement or sub- 
tilty of any substance, can give to itself a quality 
which it does not naturally possess. Matter under 
every modification, is but matter still. No matter, 
therefore, can be refined beyond the boundaries of 
its nature ; it is a contradiction to suppose it. If, 
therefore, the soul be material, it must Be formed 
of parts ; — must be an CcT^ ended substance, and ca- 
paole of divisibility: and from hence it follows, 
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that there can be no distinction between soul andbov 
dy, except in modification ; and what is divided by 
nothing but modification, must leave the natures 
physically alike. And if those essential properties 
which are applicable to the body, be aliKe applica* 
ble to the soul, all distinctions vanish in an instant^ 
and the distinct identity of the soul is at once done 
away. 

If thinking be essential to the nature of matter, 
thinking can assume no variety of modes. The es- 
sential properties of a material substance must be 
as pennanent in their natures as the substance it- 
self with which its essential properties must be co» 
essential ; for certain it is, that nothing which in* 
eludes mutability and diversity in its nature can be 
an. essential property of a substance which is of it- 
self restive and inert. -The physical nature of aU 
substances must be permanent and fixed, in order 
to the establishment of their Being and the preser- 
vation of their identity ; and to ipake that wfeich 
includes mutability and variableness, an essential 
property of a substance, to the very identity and 
existence of which permanency must be admitted 
to be absolutely necessary, we make that which is 
mutable and variable to be an essential property of 
that which is uniform and immutable. If, there- 
fore thinking be an essential property of matter, 
either activity and variableness, must be excluded 
from its nature or with its activity and variableness, 
thinking must be an essential propeiiy of a sub- 
stance from the permanency and stability of whose 
nature, activitjr and variableness must be exclu- 
ded : — in the former case we must destroy every 
idea which we have of thinking, in order that we 
may. establish its source, which is proving the ex- 
istence of a substance, by the annihilation of what 
is supposed to be an essential property of its nature ; 
and in the latter, in order to preserve its nature we 
make thinking itself (from the activity of its nature) 
D 2 
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to destroy the permanencyof that substance from 
whence we attempt to derive its existence. 1 there- 
fore conclude, that thinking cannot be an essential 
property of any material substance. 

To affirm the soul to be material^ and yet to de- 
ny it those properties by which alone matter can 
be known ; supposes it to be matter and not mat- 
ter at the same time : but, if the soul have those 
properties which are insepaiable from material sub- 
stances^ (which must be admitted if it be material) 
it then follows^ that consciousness must be either 
extended through the whole soul, or it must not. 
If it be, then no part of the soul can possess con- 
sciousness ; and what is not virtually included in 
every j>artj cannot possibly arise from a whole 
which is formed of those parts ; if not — then the 
whole soul is not necessary to its own existence ; 
and in either case the mind is conducted to a con- 
tradiction. 

If matter be capable of thinking, and thinking 
be essential to its nature, (which is presumed un- 
der the present consideration) thinking must have 
been coeval with its existence, or it must not. If 
coeval, there could then have been no previous ex- 
istence of a capacity in matter for thinking ; and if 
there were no previous capacity in matter, we must 
suppose it capable of thinking without any capad- 
ty, or without being capable ; which is a contra- 
diction. But if we suppose in matter a previous 
tiapacity, thinking cannot be coeval with its exit- 
ence. It then foUows^ that matter can, and actu- 
ally did, exist abstracted ifrom, and previous to, 
thinking ; — that thinking is not necessary to its ex- 
istence, and consequently — that thinking is not an 
essential property of matter. And whether we 
conceive thinicing to be coeval with matter or not, 
the evidence is sufficiently clear to produce convic*- 
tion,'-^hat mere matter, considered as such, can- 
Mt think. 
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If thinking be essential to matter, then matter 
must not only think always, but think always in the 
same direction. To suppose otherwise, is to suppose 
that matter is capable of producing effects^ wnich 
are contrary to its owft effects ; or that the necessary 
effects of matter, are contrary to the necessary effects 
of matter, which is a contradiction. And to suppose 
the soul to think always in the same direction is to 
eoDtradict what every man feels. To admit its 
pniformity, is to admit that to be which we know 
is not ; and to admit the reverse, is a contradiction. 
And^the certain conclusion from each side is — that 
matter cannot think. And should any one wish for 
another proof of this point, I think it may be found 
in this : — The human mind is conscious of the ex- 
istenee of matter, but it is self evident, that matter 
must have existed prior to a consciousness of its 
own existence ; and from hence it undeniably fol* 
lows that consciousness cannot be essential to' mat- 
ter—and consequently that matter, merely consid- 
ered as such, cannot think.* 

* It may perhaps be objected to the force of this ar* 
gumeut, that the same reasonings which I have em- 
poyed to exclude consciousness from being an essen- 
tial property of matter, will apply with equal force a- 
Fiiost its being essential to an immaterial substance, 
wish it to be understood that in this place I am not 
tpeiaking of any modification of matter, but of matter 
in its most simple state ; and am contending that ac- 
tive consciousness cannot be an essential property of 
its nature' If the activity of consciousness oe an essen- 
tial property of matter, a consciousness of matter must 
bave been coeval with the existence of matter itself, 
which supposition is refuted by the nature of existence 
itself. To admit in matter a capacity of consciousness 
Which is called into action after its existence, is to 
make the activity of this consciousness not to be an es- 
sential property of, but to result from matter, which is 
not the case now under consideration, but which will 
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SECT. VI 

Consciousness cannot be the Result of Matter. 

As consciousness, for reasons which 1 have al- 
ready assigned, cannot be an essential property, 
so neither, for the reasons following, can it be the 
result of matter. The only possible ways in which 
consciousness can result from matter, must be from 
matter as a substance, or from some peculiar modi- 
ficatio7i which it assumes. The influence of mat- 
ter can extend no farther than the contact of its 
surfaces ; and under every form which it is capable 
of assuming, matter: can be but matter still. 
If the mutual contact of material bodies be entire- 
ly annihilated, in that instant it is certain, that all 
influence must cease to exist. For could we suppose 
the influence of matter, to extend beyond the phy- 
sical contact of material bodies, we must suppose 
it then to be where it is not ; and to operate and pro- 
duce effects, beyond those confines of nature which 
limits its existence. 

If a ball shot from the mouth of a cannon, were 
to move onward with all its velocity to some des- 
tined object, it could produce no effect, but in pro- 
portion as its surfaces were brought into contact 
with the surfaces of other bodies : and though in 
the progress of its niotion it migljt rouse from a stale 
of mere passiveness, other portions of matter, and 
communicate to them a motion from its own im- 
pulse ; yet it must be evident, that these portions of 
matter thus put in motion, could produce no effect^ 
but by bringing their surfaces into contact also with 
those of other bodies on which the effect was to be 
produced. Such, therefore, is the uniform manner 

be the subject of the next section, in which it will be 
considered whether or not consciousness can result 
from matter. " 
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in which all material bodies infiaence one another^ 
and without which no cflfect whatever can be produ- 
ced. And to suppose matter to produce effects where 
it is nojy is to suppose it to extend itself beyond its 
own existence ; — to act, where from its absence it 
e&n have no power of acting, — and that it is present, 
and yet absent at the same time. As matter, there- 
fiwc, cannot possibly extend itself beyond its own 
existence, nor ever act where it is not, it necessarily 
follows, that consciousness cannot result from any 
material substance. 

If consciousness result from matter, it must de- 
pefid upon matter for its existence ; and if it thus 
DC dependant, consciousness cannot possibly exist 
where matter is not. And if matter be not infinite 
in its extension, (and that it is not 1 hope soon to 
make appear) there must be in the Immensity of 
spice, pure expansion where no matter is. In this 
case I would ask,— Is the mind of man capable of 
extending its actions through this pure distance, 
which is thus supposed to be devoid of matter, or 
not? If it be, we have then a clear idea ei consci- 
oasf^ess acting where no matter is ; and if it can 
exist and act where matter is not, it undeniably 
follows, that it neither results from matter,, nor can 
be. dependant on it for its existence. But, if con- 
^seidhsness cannot extend its actions in this pure 
expansion, it must be because something hinders ; 
bat this is contrary to the supposition in the case gi- 
ven. For as every thing capable of obstructing its 
operations, is supposed to be removed, it must fol- 
low, that the mind must be at foil libeii;y to perform 
its operations, or we mast be driven to this conclu- 
sion, that something must obstruct when every thing 
capable of obstructing is supposed to be removed. 

If consciousness result from matter, it must ex- 
ist virtually in the cause, as itdoes/brma?Zi/ in the 
eSeet ; for if this be not admitted, we must suppose 
matter to be capable of producing effects which it 
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iia^no power to bring to pass, or that it does wh^t 
it is incapable of doing, which is a contradiction. 
But if consciousness exist virtually in the cause, as 
it does formally in the effect, the divisibility of mat- 
ter must be done away. For if we annex the idea 
of divisibility, to any portion of matter in which a 
principle of consciousness is supposed virtually to 
reside, it will be impossible to detach the idea of 
divisibility from this inherent conscious power. 
And to admit the possibility of an effect to arise 
from a power which is necessarily divided with 
that substance on which it depended for existence, 
is to admit the certainty of an effect to arise from a 
cause which must be necessarily annihilated. But 
if the producing power be annihilated by divisibi- 
lity, (which must be admitted) it necessarily follows 
that np effect can possibly be produced by a power 
which is not ;• ancl consequently, that consciousness 
cannot result from matter as its cause. 

As, then, a potential or virtual energy must ne- 
cessarily inhere in matter, in order to the produc- 
tion of mental action, as its result ; (which must b^ 
if consciousness result from matter) and as all mat- 
ter is capable of infinite divisibility, it necessarily 
follows, ihat no such energy can reside within it ; 
and consequently that no such action can result 
from it ; and therefore, matter considered merely 
as such, can have no such energy resident within it 
to produce, and can have no such action as its 
result. 

That matter is not infinite in its extension, is ev- 
ident from its motion, and its capability of division. 
If matter were infinite in its extension, there could 
be ijo portion of space where matter is not. And 
if infinite space be full of matter, there can be no 
vacuum in which it can possibly move : alF matter 
must necessarily be in a quiescent state, nor could 
it be possible that any portion of matter could take 
possession of that space, which must be pre-occupied 
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by another. No foreign impulse could remove it, 
because there can be no room for such impulse to 
act ; nor if there were such a power, could it re- 
move a single atom. Every atom must be suppoi*t- 
ed in its station by the contiguity of surrounding 
atoms; and if we were to conceive it possible, that 
any atom could possibly be moved, it must enter 
into that portion of space which another atom oc- 
cnpied at the same time. If the space which any 
sinde atom occupies, could admit another atom 
without removing the former, it would follow, that 
this portion of space could not be filled with this 
preoccupying atom; which at once destroys the 
infinitude of matter ; and to suppohC that the space 
which any atom occupied were entirely full with 
this pre-occupyin^ atom, and yet that it could ad. 
mit another withm the bounds of its suj>erfices^ is 
to include this contradiction, — that space is full, and 
yet not full of matter at the same time. Matter, 
therefore, is not infinite. 

If, then, space can, and necessarily must, exist 
where matter is not, and if consciousness can ex- 
tend itself through this pure distance, it follows, 
with all the decisiveness tbat^ reason can require-^— 
that consciousness can no more sesult from matter, 
than it can be ^n essential property of its nature. 

SECT VII. 

Thinking cannot result from any Modification of 
Matter, 

As consciousness cannot be an essential proper- 
ty of matter, nor result from it, (merely consider- 
ed as such) fof reasons which have been already 
(tfered, the next question which offers itself to the 
mind, is — Whether consciousness can result from 
my peculiar modification of its parts, or combina- 
tion of those particles of which any being is com- 
posed. 
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To cotisider the human floul as disthici from the 
body, while both are supposed to be material, js a 
hierc fallacy ; — matter, under every form, can be but 
matter still ; and whether it be denominated bodtff 
or soidf its real essence can be by no means altered 
by this distinction. If it be matter, it must, in all 
its states, have all its properties ; and by all the 
modifications which it is capable of uodergoing, it 
can acquire nothing new. . A being which is pbysi- 
cally incapable of thinking in any state, must (if it 
be the same) be necessarily incapable in every state. 
For if no new powers be added to any being,it$ 
modification can only affect the arrangement of its 
component parts, while the physical state of its na- 
ture must remain entirely the same. 

To suppose that the mere modijication of any bo- . 
fly^ will enable that body purely from this nMxlifiea- 
tion, to be capable of proaucing effects, with which 
^l thC' parts of the boidy modified have no relation, 
is to suppose that it receives an additional power, 
which nothing but modification can eomnuunicale; 
while modification itself can have no existence but 
what it derives from the parts which are modified, 
tind which of themselves can possess no such power, 
which is a palpable contradiction. 
' AH bodies, under every modification, must be 
formed of parts, and though united together, they 
are still the same ; and if a power to produce con- 
sciousness, under any modification, do exist in any 
body, it must result from the particular arrangement 
of its component parts. 

Every whole must be formed of those parts which 
are necessary to its existence : and to conceive, that 
consciousness can result from any modification of 
these parts, is to conceive, that the vyhole possesses 
a power that all and every part of which it is com- 
posed are totally destitute. — That the whole, which 
is formed only of certain parts, is capable of com- 
municating what it aelther possesses^ nor has re- 
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ceived ; or in other language, that His capable of 
producing consciousness, and yet incapable at the 
same time. 

An assemblage of atoms may produce an increase 
•of magnitude. A modification of parts .m^y pro- 
duce a change of figure. A new disposition of sur- 
faces ma^ produce different sensations, and vari* 
ously afi^ct the organs of vision ; but aU changes 
wh^h matter 4s capable of undergoing, are only 
capable of enlarging or Itsstning the extent of 
itiiose essential properties of its nature, which al- 
ways exist in proportion to jthe specific quantity of 
matter which is thus oiodified. If all conscious- 
ness result from any modific?ition of jmattex, it is 
certain, th^t consciousness could not have existed 

}>reyi<)us!y to the existence of that modification 
rom which it results ; and if so^ no consciousness 
could have existed prior to the existence of mat- 
ter. The arrangement of materials must neces- 
sarily be posterior, in point of .time, to the exist- 
ence of those materials which are thus arranged; 
and if we admit tlie pre-existence of those parttf 
which are thus modified, and consciousness itself 
to be the result pf a modification wbicb depends up-^ 
on those parts for its own eqtistence ; we behold, 
not only the pjpe -existence of matter^ but the pre- 
cxisteiice even of that modification from which con- 
sciousness itseh" must be supposed to result. And 
yet, to make consciousness result from any modifi- 
cation of matter, we ipust deny the existence of all 
.consciousness, previously to that which results from 
a modification, which .mus,t be the effect of consci- 
ousness itself.* 



; ♦ I have frequently been inclined to think, that the 
doctrine which makes consciousness to result from ipat- 
tc.r, or any modification of it, approaches nearer to athe- 
Jim than it's advocates are aware. Umaiter, under any 
modification, be capable of thinking, we sfaall^ per- 

E 
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It, then, consekmsnesis be the resuK of the modi* 
ficttioa of matter^ this modification^ mxist have been 
made without any consciousness. But to suppose 
comciausntss to result from any thing which is of 
itself uneonsciou&j is to suppose that what is, could 
be beg#tten by that which U t^,— -that nothing iU 
self is capable of acting, although we admit that it 
kas no existence. 

If consciousness .result from ai^y given modtfica- 
tion of matter, the stabflity of that peculiar modi^ 

t ' III II- I > I ■ , I I, I . ,»■! I . ,1 

baps, never be able to know by any modea of reason- 
iqg which are placed within our reach, ^whether Gon 
himself be not a material Being ? And whataoeirer 
opens the door to the materiality of God, eomoiences an 
attack oa his immeiuity and ifffiniiy. For certain it^ in, 
that whatsoever resatts from any modification of mat- 
ter, stmooses the previous extstence of the ihing mc^i* 
fied. fr, therefore, tbe Divine oonseieasness reautt 
from any modiioation of matter, there must have been 
a period when the DtWne eonsciausoesg was not ; and 
Gonse^oeatly God ean be neither eternal nor imfini^e, 
Sueh la the doevitaMe result of the aoppesition — that 
the Divine oeoacioaanesft ca(n result from any mod^a" 
iioh of matter. 

But if we admit the supposition ^ibat God is ama- 
ieriat Bdng, abstracted from all ideas of the manner or 
TnoJffioation of his Being ; we then make consciousness 
to b^ an essential property of matter^ and banish at 
one stroke all spiritual substances from existence. 
Without entering into any detail of argument in tfiia 
ilote, I i»snnre it as a self-evident proposittoa— /Aol 
fnoHer cannot be if^iie in Hs extension, hut that tome boun- 
dari6i^Kust kmit itt existence \f, tberef6re, God be a 
material Bein^' his immensity must be given up, be- 
caULUfi that whiph^is limited by any boundaries^ can ne- 
ver include the ^ea of «iiim(»Mf7y within its dimensiona. 
But as eternity^ injtmty^ and immensity^ are inseparable 
froim God, it dearly iMlows, that God cannot be a 
material Beitig ; and I eonsrder this as no contempti- 
ble argument, to prove that matter canoot ihlitk* 
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ficaiion is nece&sary. to the existence of that oontct^ 
^paaessy which can only resnlt therefrom. To top- 
pose the contrar)r, destroys the soppotition ; and tm 
admit the sapposition, is as repugnant to every prin • 
ci^Ie of philosophy^ as k is false in fact. 

The human body is continaaUy in a state of in^ 
stability and mutation. Effluvia are eontinoaUj 
exb^ing by<iegrees which are iadperceptihte, those 
particles which were previouftiv in union with one 
another. Nutrition is constantly invigorating with 
Hew supplies^ those successive wants whica oxmu 
voidably arise from this impermanent state of things* 

The rage of disorders^ — ^the accidents to which 
we are exposed|~the very atmosphere which we 
respire, all conspire to tell us ihai-^-^tabUity is not 
fer ffHkn. Nor i« it probable that those particles of 
whtcii the body of an in&nt is Ibrmed, when 
he enters this world, are carried with him in 
hoary age to the silent graven The continual di- 
mination of old particles, and the oonsti^nt acces- 
sion of new, in the human system, are so evi4ent 
to our senses, that the subject precludes the neces- 
sity of forther proof. 

That modification is nothing but an arrangemeoi 
of pei/risy is a position, which i believe, no, one will 
dispute. And to suppose consciousness to reralt 
from a mer^ arrcmgtuient^ is to suppose that those 
parts which are thus arranged^ have communica- 
te4 to the arrangement of themselves, a potential 
qoatity which they did not possess*^and tkat they- 
hav« couHnuntcated what they could not commoni* 
eate. 

As the modijicaiion of all material substances 
cam have no positive, but only a relative ^;&i§tence, 
and can exist no fiirther than as it depends uj^on 
matter, so it can of itself have no effects. Nothing 
can result from a mere relation. For if a mere re- 
lation can produce consciouimess, this relation must 
be its cause ; and to suppose any thing to be a cause^ 
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which of itself has no positive existence^ is to «ojy^ 
pose it to act without a being — and that it begets 
what it has do power of begetting. 

Whethej: consciousness result from matter, or 
from any modification of ity it must still depend i|p» 
on matter for its existence ; and, in admitting coo- 
smrasncss to result from any given modification of 
It, we must admit that matter, under that give» 
modification, is capable of producing efiects, ^ivith 
which, in its abstracted state, it could have no con- 
JDcxion. ' T^-whoIe, in this case, must be suppp*- 
sed to poss^ what is not pbysicaliy included ioraU 
its parts; which is as contradictory as it is absurd. 

i^onsciousness, resulting from the modification of 
matter^ must still look up to matter as it's remoter 
cause ; and whether we suppose couscipusness to be 
the remote, or the immediate result of matter, it 
must either be a xiecessary e£fect, oi> aa accident , 
o^.it. To suppose it to be a necessary effect, is \o 
make a qpaUty to result from matter with which it 
(matter) can have no relation i, ami to suppose 
consciousness to be an accident of if, is to destroy 
the neeessittf of any peculiar modification of matter, 
iti order to its existence. 

Thus, then, consider consciousness in what rela- 
fion soever we may. to matter, it ends either in an 
absurdity oisa contradiction ; and in no case which 
can be given, can s^ny such relation be made out, 
as^is^necessaryto establish that connexion between 
consciousness and matter, which must ever subsist 
between an effect and its cause. And if this rela- 
tion (without which no such connexion can be es- 
tablished) be done away; the undeniable conse- 
quence is, that consciousness cannot result from 
matter, nor firom any modification which it may as- 

The order of nature can receive no outrage with- 
out revolting at the violence of the attempt. Na- 
tore will noiwarp to serve the private systems of 
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meti^ nor aceommodoie herself to those modes of 
thinking which are adopted witboai consuHmg her 
dictates. The grand chain of things lies straight 
before as ; and though the human mind may be in- 
fluenced t^ prejadiee, or rendered tenacioasthrptigh 
ambition, no inroads can be made. A deiriation 
from the ¥oioe of nature may be rendered plausible 
to- a season ; till divested ot those mists in which 
error conceals hersetf, she unveils the contradictions 
whicb await those, who, bor»e on the wings of 
presutuption, dart into those regions where nature 
never traveds, and on which account she refuuM to 
become their guide. 

^ SE€T. VIII. 

Coriaciousiuss is not a Quaiity superadded te Mat- 
ter. 

B,UT while I assert-^that thinking cannot he an 
essential property of matter^ ner result from any mo- 
dification of it, it may be said that — Consciousness 
may he a superadded quality. That a mere quality^ 
considered as sacA, cannot possibly have an ao- 
Alraot existeiKe, I fed no hesitation in asserting. 
Whatever is acpiality, most be a quality (tf some 
substance; the^nlnd is necessarily obliged to as- 
•oeiate together the two ideas. 

To suppose any thing to be a cioality, without ad- 
mitting the existence cKt «Dme substance d[ which 
it is a cfualtty, is a contradictimi.'-^it supposes it to 
be a (juality and not a quality at the same time. If 
cotisciousness be a quality superadded to matter, 
which is the ease now supposed, I would ask-^ 
WiMit is consoioasness a qualky of? it must be isf 
matter, or it most not. Ifit be a quality of matter, 
matter most be its eause^ and tf «o, it ceases to be 
tufdrmided; if not, itfr existence is thus ascertain- 
td diotini^ Atom matter, ami the mind, in order to 
E2 
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find its substance, is led to explore another soarce. 
If conscioasness be a quality superadded to matter, 
both consciousness and matter roast have existed 
antecedent to their onion with each other. Matter 
must have existed previously to this accession pf 
quality, for a quality could not be added to that 
which did not exists. Consciousness must have ex- 
isted also, or it could not have been communicated 
to matter. Existence must always be previous to 
any modification of it. And if both matter and 
consciousness^ exi^t prior to their union with each 
'Other, it then follows that this new accession of 
qualitv in matter, (the previous existence of which 
must be admitted) does not depend for its existence 
upon its union with matter. And if this depen- 
dance be taken away, it must also follow, that con- 
^sctousness may as well exist after its separation from 
jnatter, as it did previously to its union with it. — 
Either this quality must have existed prior to ita 
union with matter, or it must not. It it did, it 
cannot be a quality of matter ; if not:, it: cannot be 
•superadded. 

Bhould it be said, that — ^^Hhough the pre-exirt- 
*^ ence of a conscious quality be i^mitted, it ma^j^. 
^ nevertheless, be incapable of action, until tms 
^^ union takes place ; and that all its actions are 
^^ the result of this union .;'^ to thismlso I answer, — 
that the supposition includes- several contradictions. 

To suppose a conscious quality to exis^ without 
a conscious capacity,, is^ to suppose it to be and not 
to be at the same time. It also supposes the quality 
to be conscious, and yet it makes all its conscious- 
ness to depend upon its union with matter. So that 
% conscious quality is supposed not to be conscious *^ 
afid iti consciousness is supposed to result from a 
union of this quality witkan unconscious substance. 
If this con^cioti^ne^^ must result from such an un& 
OH) it must follow that this conscious quality must 
^. aauQcoAscious oote previous to this imion^and: 
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that the idea of a saperadded conscious qaalify 
- is an absolute nonentity.* If the superadded qua- 
lity be con$cioti^ in itself, there can te no necessity 
for its union with a substance which is^ unconscious * 
if not, consciousness can never result from such an 
union. 

* When Mr. Loekrsays (Vof. ii. p. 140) " We have* 
"the ideas cX matter sind thinking, but possibly shall^ 
•* pever be able to know, whctiier any mere maieriul 
hmg thinks Qr no^" I am rather at a loss to discover 
hit meaning. * 

. If Mr. Lock^ means — that finite compreSension can- 
ncrt fathom the modes in which infinite wisdom can 
operate, and that we know not what latent properties 
God may unfold to produce the phenomenon^ I most 
heartily assent to his proposition. But this is biddin|; 
adieu to our circle of comprehcnsFon, and means or 
knowledge; and is^iii effect saying no more than this — 
'• that what is to us umknoumy is unknoxon tb usP'' But if 
Mr. Loeke intend, by that propositiMi to intimate,-^ 
th^t in the present state of things, and under the pre- 
sef^ mocks of human-knowledge, operating upon the 
known mialities of matter^ no certainty of reasoning- 
ean. be ootaioed te^ prove that matter cannot think ; I 
feel some hesitation (from reasons which I have alrea- 
dy advanced in the preceding sections) in giving itr 
my assent. It is with the profpundest diffidence that 
I presume todepart from such a genius^as Mr. Locke ;^ 
but if an implicit confidence be placed in any man, an 
embargo is laid on free iovestigationju- and unbiassed 
ki^uiry can be no more. 
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CHAP. 11. 
OF SPIRIT. 

SECT, I. 

i9b crtcdtd Being can f idly eemprefund itself-^ A 

' consciaits PrincijdfM essentially immaterial-^ ^0 

divisible being is capable of consciousness — Coil- 

sciousness is not an adventitious acquisitia^ — 

Matter cannot abstract 

HAVING in the foregoing pages been advan* 
cing reasons to prove that matter cannot thiok^ 
thinking cannot be either an essential property of il, 
or belonging to its liiodes and accidents^ and tha4 
it cannot resul^^from any combination of particles 
or modification of matter ; I now proceed to invea* 
tigate those mental qualities which we feel within 
Ottrselves, and without which the station whieb fw 
fill in the vast chain of existence is done away. 

W hatever real qualities we possess, wheUier thajr 
be corporeal or mental, they are equally neeesaary to 
our present state of being. And if any power or qua. 
lity necessary to our present state of I>eiilg,beanilifa}« 
lated, the present mechanism of man is entirely des* 
iroyed, and a new sera. is formed in the preseni 
state of things. 

How any created being can fully comprehend 
itself, is to me a problem which I ^cannot solve. 
A foil comprehension, implies an expansion of fa- 
culty, which takes a circuit round itself, and tra- 
vels on those margins of existence where entity 
both begins and ends. A mind, therefore, which 
can fully comprehei^d itself, must be expanded be« 
yond itself^ and exercise its actions where it has no 
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being. It mast act where it is not, and exist in itV 
eoinprehension, where in its real being^ it has no 
existence. Whether such a being can possibly ex- 
ist^ which is and is not at the same time^ every 
man is at liberty to decide. 

If the human faculty cannot expand itself be* 
yond its own beings that reason^ which God has 
planted within the human soul, brands with presump* 
tion and folly, the arrogance of those, who clare to re- 
ject certain truths, of the existence of which we 
Btty be fully assured, merely because they are be- 
yond the reach of human comprehension. 

We know not the physical nature of any sub- 
stance > but the assurance of existence^ and a know* 
ledge of the physical nature of that existence, are 
(Satioct ideas, which bear to one another but little 
of ina relation. It is not the physical essence of 
tlij^f^ vre inquire after, but a certainty of their ex- 
iftece, and of that connexion which subsists be* 
twtfsn substances and qualities, and the relationr 
w fa ldi they bear ia one luiothep. 

.jt have already endeavored to prove that matter 
citaynot think. 1 now proceed to prove that the hu- 
man soul cannot be material. Indeed the inevita* 
biteir result of what I have alreadjr advanced fuUr 
teads tO' establish this point. For if the soul be ad- 
mitted to have any existence — if there be but two 
substance^ in which all things inhere — matter and 
spitii ; and 'if the soul be not material, — there must 
be aa immaterial principle in Man. 

Whatever has any existence, must be material, 
cy it must not. And that which has any existence, 
and is not material, must be immaterial ; there can 
be no medium between these two extremes. If, 
the& there Jbe, in the human mind consciousness^ 
perceptiony and understandings there must be 
sfHsse primary principle which is conscious^ which 
perceives and whxchrunderstands. And whatever 
the physical nature of these qualities is, such must 
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be the physical Bftture o/ that priaiary [)rtBcipIe aU 
so, to tite existence of which these quftliiies Are es 
senttal. 

If any su^stanet. can be af a nature disttnet frMS 
the nature of those qualUies which are essential Id 
its existence, this substance must be different fMm 
itself. And if the ^atities which are svippesect Mi 
sential to the nature of this substance, be cnfFereBt^itt 
nature from that substance^ to the being mi wbM 
they are supposed to be essential ; their essentiaK^ 
is done away, and the relation between them eaa M 
no more. 

The same reasonings will hold good through die 
modes and accidents of substances ; — Nature is ia* 
variably inseparable from he^self^ If man be smpp^ 
sed to possess any knowledge, he must have a^Mir 
ty suited thereto ; and in their phvsic«l nat^rf% 
there must be a congraity between tneoi. To stm^ 
nose otherwise, is to suppose, that man has ksM^w* 
ledge without any capacity for it ; which is a eoa- 
tradiction. If, then, wciiave l:ndwTedge,and^i« 
loiowledge, and the capacity thereof, be of the «aiiie 
physical nature, it necessarily follows, that cfcliwf 
Knowledge itself must be materialmen that b#dt 
knowledge and capacity must be destitute of c#»jpi^ 
rtit^, 1 hat nothing is able to extend itself beyottd 
its own being, will, I believe,be readily a<h&ille4 ; 
and that knowledge is able to operate beyond \bt 
limits of corporeal beif>g,wiH not,! believe l>e deoiedv 
If, then, knowledge can gobeyolid the compa^es^f 
bcJdjr, and if nothing can extend beyond itself, it un- 
dentaWy follows, that knowledge is not from matter 
•^andthat there must be an immaterial principle in 
man. Knowledge implies a capacity, aim this capa- 
city implies a substance in wmeh it must inhere ; 
and which, f^r reasons already assigned, mu^ be 
of the same physical nature with itscHf. And fepm 
hence the conclusion follows, that there mu«tbe «o 
-immaterial substance in m^iln. 
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To form 'an idea of any substance which b not 
material, abstracted from consciousness and percep« 
tion^ is absolutely impossible. For if we detach from 
my material substance, the ideas of magnitude^ so- 
f^uty, and figure ; and from any substancewhich is 
M material, the qualities of perception, and con- 
ftmasness, we can form no concention of either ; 
fcir~ when the only properties are destroyed, from 
tplnmrc these distinct natures are denominated ; 
m»te remains nothing to which we can attach any 
idea ; and the mind is left in possession of a mere 
Mncrdit^^ But white every nxau feels within him- 
Uiiy that perception which it is impossible to divest 
ftb ffiind of; and while we can by no means annex 
4^ idea of corporeity to such consciousness.: and, 

""le it is certain that a sameness of nature must 
Mt between this consciousness and that sub. 
from whence it flows, the mind is carried to. 
same condusion — that there must be an imma- 
principle in man. 
. Jtn addition to this perception which every man 
f^is, we find other powers similar d their natures, 
\mt operating in differeut directions. The under- 
Intending, the judgment, the will, have each their 
aSMAWe existence ; and all unitedly declare the ne- 
<^^ty of some substance in which they miist inhere. 
jlpsid to suppose, that pure perception can exist ub- 
stfacted from any relation to some common sub. 
$|0icc ; is not only to give to this perception a dis. 

tcjt and independent existence, but it is to abstract 
the powers of the soul from one another ; and if 
%ji^ the understanding must exist independent o( 
^ judgment, the judgn^nt independent of the will, 
t^se independent of the perception^ and we lose 
ai0*selves in a chaos of contradiction, or a labyrinth 
C|t abfldrdities. 

" If^ then, a conscious substance cannot exist ah- 
#raetod from the other subordinate powers of tbo 
mai, H necessarily follows, that these powers must 
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be essential to its existence ; and, if essential, the 
«oul itself, must be the same in nature, consequently 
immaterial 

That these powers which we possess cannot exist 
independent of pne another, will appear evident, if 
we reflect but a moment on the absurdity of the 
supposition. 

Let us suppose for instance, the judgment to exirt 
alone ; it then follows^ that we must judge without 
perceiving. And to suppose that the mind can 
judge without perceiving, is to suppose it to decide 
upon a subject of which it can have no perception. 
Jf, again, we suppose perception to exist' abstracted 
from judgment, it will end in the same absurdity ; 
for it supposes the mind to be certain of its own 
perception, w^Jle it is destitute of all judgment, 
whether it have any perception or not. Or, if wc 
suppose the understanding to exist alope, we must 
then suppose it to be an Understanding destitute of 
both perception and judgment ; or in other .words— ^ 
that it is an understanding withoutany understand- 
ing, which is a contradiction. 

From these observations, if I am pot greatly^ de- 
ceived, it njus^ follow, that no one single attribute I 
of the soul can exist alone ; and consequently that 
it must inhere in some substance distinct from mat- 
ter, which substance must pcicessarily be immate- 
rial. 

If consciousness f perception, and Judgment^ ne- 
cessarily suppose thie exi:stence of some substance, 
they cannot, by inhering in that subst^ince, either 
jeommunicate to, or aci^u jre from, that substance, a 
nature totally opposite to, aiid distinct frorn, them- 
selves. Nor can a ^hole, by any means possess a 
nature which is not possessed by those powers 
which are necessary to its existence. If it can, 
ihen'consciousness^ perception^ and judgmeritf arj 
not necessarjy to its existence. If it pannot, then 
'Cither consciousness, perception, and judgipent^ 
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must be materially extended, or the, soul must ueces.- 
sarily. be immaterial. That consciousness, percep- 
tion, &C. are materially extended, 1 believe no one 
will affirm; the reverse may be demonstrated in ma- 
ny ways. No two things which are material can oc- 
cupy in one instant the same identity of space ; and if 
the powers of the soul be material, they can neith^ 
exist at once in the same soul, nor operate insepa- 
rably from one another. But, that these powers do^ 
and necessarily must, exist together, and that it is 
impossible they can exist abstracted from this union^ 
bM been already demonstrated ; and from hence 
ahoit unquestionably follows — that the soul of man 
nmst be immaterial. ' 

Whatever has but a relative, must exist in its 
laaaner diflferent from that which has a positive ex- 
ifltence. Nothing which is of itself but a mere qua- 
iUj/k csLiif pliUosophically speaking, have modes 
a^o accidents. Nor can any thing which is but m 
quaiity, have any qualiUj which depends upon it for 
iti existence, "f o suppof e any one quality to depend 
upon another were quality (except primary qualities, 
which are totally unknown) for ks existence, is to 
m^e the former quality to commence cause, and'to 
make the latter dependant quality to derive from 
ilbe former, a certainty of existence which the for- 
mer does not possess, and which, therefore, it can- 
not communicate. And if consciousness, percep- 
tion, &c. have no relative dependant qualities, they 
caa be but qualitiea in theinseIves^--quaUties of a 
mi^staTwe a& incapable of extension as themaelve^, 
aod consequently as immaterial. As coiisciousfness, 
B^rception, &c^ can be but qualities, Ihey must 
ockr a strict relation to that substance which they 
a& the qualities, of ; and from the nature of these 
lyalities, may be known the nature of thai sub- 
I^Bce in which they inhere ; jind therefore 3^ mo»i 
JK>r"-botb urieactended aiad immateriaL ^ 
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If the nature of substances were not denoitiina^ 
ted from tbeir own essential properties, it w ould 
follow, that these essential properties were not e6- 
sential, which is a contradiction. But if the sub- 
stance be denominated from its essential propei*tics, 
and these essential properties be known ; we then 
have^ from our knowledge of these essenlial pro* 
perties, all that knowledge of their substance which 
is within the reach of possibility, supported by the 
unequivocal evidence of demonstration. If then, 
to suppose consciousness to exist, while we deny 
the existence of a conscious principle, be a contra- 
diction ; if to suppose consciousness to have an ab- 
stracted^ pQsitive existence^ be equally absurd ; 
and if to suppose consciousness to be essential to 
matter, or to result from any peculiar modification 
of it, be actually impossible ; it necessarily follows, 
from the very existence of consciousness, that there 
must be an immaterial substance in man. 

If consciousness, perception, &c. considered as 
abstractions of the mind, be not material, which 
must be admitted, I would ask-7-How can they, by 
inhering in any common substance, acquire from 
that substance, a nature, whose properties are to- 
tally distinct from its own ? If they can, then these 
abstractions are not necessary to the existen(*e of 
that substance, because their nature is distinct ; if 
not, the principle itself must be immaterial. ' If 
these abstractions be not essential to the Being of 
that substance in which they are supposed to inhere, 
the^ mav be separated ; and if separated, I would 
again ask — What idea can we form of their abstract 
existence? And what idea can we form of that 
substance from which they are abstracted ? To sup- 
pose this substance to be matter^ is to make con- 
sciousness not to be necessary to the existence of 
the human soul ; and to suppose it to be spirit , is 
to suppose it to be spirit while every pi*operty is ab- 
stracted; from which spirit is denominated ; — ^thal 
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k is spirit without spiritual po:&crs^?tni that it is 
spirit^ and not spirit, at the same time. 

If this conscious principle which exists in man, 
be material, it must have all the properties which 
are essential to matter ; to suppose otherwise is a 
contradiction : and whatsoever has the properties 
of matter^ must fill empty space : — for to suppose 
any substance, to the existence of which extension 
is necessary, to have a Being, and yet to extend in 
no space, is a contradiction also. And whatever 
ftis empty space, must have dimensions. But to 
attribute dimensions' to a substance, whose exist- 
ence can only be ascertained by those qualities 
which must necessarily be immaterial^ and which 
qaalities^ must be essentially necessary to the exist- 
eace of this substance ; is to guppose the substance 
td be material, while we have no conception of such 
toatare, and while the only qualities which deno- 
ibiaate its existence, exclude the idea of materi- 
ality from our conceptions. And to suppose, under 
these circumstances, the substance to be materia^) 
is to admit the idea of materiality, while we must 
confess we have no such idea. If these conclusions 
be fair, the necessary result is, that this substance 
must be immaterial, ^ 

if the soul be capable of division, (which must 
be admitted if it be material) and yet every part be 
necessary to the existence of consciousness ; how 
can those parts either acquire or lose a property by 
division, which they did not individually possess 
when in union with one another ? Mere modifica- 
tion, can neither communicate nor destroy any pro- 
perty which is peculiar to the nature modified. If 
a being, under any modification, be capable ofthink- 
fng, I would ask. Is this being capable of divisibili' 
ti/f or not ? If not, it cannot be material ; if it be, 
1 would again ask, — If it -be divided into as many 
distinct particles as it is capable of, is each of these 
#^ particles, in this divided state, capable of thinking, 
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or not ? If they are, then an union of them is not 
neeessai^ to cogitation ; but if they are incapable 
of thinking in this divided state, 1 would further 
ask. If two of these particles be united together, 
can they be capable rf that exertion of power, 
which neither of them nossessed in their separate 
state? If they can, then all besides are useless ; if they 
oannot. can the ac(}aisition of thrtt, or thrct thou- 
sand, by being united together, possess a quality 
which is possessed by neither ? If a number of par- 
ticles, whether they be three, or three thousand, 
possess no quality of thinking in themselves ; it is 
certain that their mere union with one another, ^an( 
give the whole no qualitv, of which all the parts 
are destitute. Can a whole possess a quality, which 
is possessed by no p:.. t of wnich that whole is com- 
posed ? If the parts which compose a whole, can- 
not, and do not, possess that quality which is sup- 
posed to reside in the whole, neither can the whole, 
which is formed of those parts. To suppose that a 
ivhole caii possess a power, (which none of those 
parts possessed, of which it is composed) merely 
Dv the acquisition of those parts, will end in this 
glaring contradiction — that it is capable, and yet 
incapaole of thinking at the same time. 

An union, or disunion of parts, can only affect 
their modification ; but the essential properties of 
all substances, are too permanent to be changed by 
any modification. 

rior will the case be altered, h^ supposing that 
consciousness is a mere adventitious acquisition. 
A quality which is adventitious, is precluded by 
the same mode of reasoning ; and can no more ex- 
ist in such a divisible substance, than if it were an 
essential property. If one atom, of which any be- 
in^ is composed, have not the power of thinking, 
neither can another of the same nature. If, two at. 
oms be unconscious, four must be equally destitute ; 
and if we proceed onward in addition, till the mipd 
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is lost in the immensity of numbers, the same coiv 
elusions wiUinvariably hold good. 

The modification of mere matter, whether the 

E articles, of which any given poilion is composed^ 
e the same in nature^ or diverse from one another, 
can never communicate to that portion, a power, . 
which neither particle possessed. It may create a 
new disposition of surfaces, and alter the configu- 
ration of its internal parts ; and from this change, 
new sensations may be excited by its sensible qua- 
lities, in the human mind; But all these are but 
the same numerical particles, differently perceived ; 
and all the modifications which any quantity of mat- 
ter is capable of undergoing, from an atom to a 
world, can never give to any material substance, a 
single quality, which is not to be found, either in-« 
^ring in, or resulting from, the minutest particle 
ill that supposed portion. And the result of all is 
— that matter, under every form with which we 
have yet been permitted to view it, is not only in- 
capable, in its own nature, of thinking, but can 
never admit a conscious quality to incorporate with 
its identity. 

Whether it be possible, or not, for any created 
being fully to comprehend itself, is to me a matter 
of considerable doubt ; and these doubts I have al- 
ready hinted. If it can, and the sool^ be nothing 
but mere matter, it must extend its comprehension, 
not only to the boundaries of its own nature, but to 
the remoter regions of intellectual life. There are 
certain abstractions, which the mind of man is con- 
tinually forming, to which mere matter can never 
reach ; for if matter can never act on any thing but 
by contact, those abstractions must forever elude 
its' approach. But from that internal capacity which 
we feel, and from the distinct perceptions which 
,we have of those abstractions, that are inaccessible 
to sensation ; we hav[e all the evidence that the na- 
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tare of the .subject is capable of admitting^ that 
there mast be an immaterial principle in man. 

SECT. II. 

The Saul is tTUelligent-^Can anticipiUe — Is noi oti 
Assemblage of independent Properties — Objec- ' 
iiens answered. 

THAT all matter is of itself indifferent to motioo 
or pest) is undeniable, from the instance given by 
Mr. Locke, " If God/' says he, " were to place. 
** any given portion of matter beyond the influence 
** of all corporeal being, where nothing could either 
^ attract or repel it ; and w^e to put this body ib 
'' motion, it is certain that under these ciFComstaa- 
** ces it must move for ever : And if God were in 
^' this case to deprive it of motion, it must be for 
^^ ever in a state of rest.^ In this case, all m0t;iott 
must be ioapressed on all material bodies by some 
ioreign impulse. And if we suppose nothing but 
material substances to exist, it is impoissible for any 
being to move, unless it be impelled thereto by thi» 
impulsion. That iman is an intelligent being, has 
never yet, I believe^ been denied. But if nian be 
wholly material, and nothing which is material cair 
move but by external impr^g^ions ; it wilt follow^ 
that man must be mtelli^enty2mA yet unintelligent 
at the same tini$» ' Vor if the mind of man^ict con. 
tinually un4f^ the impulsions of forei^ causes, 
(which must be admitted if it be material) every 
idea of intelligence is rendered useless and done 
away. Unless intelligence manifest itself, we can 
have no Idea whatever of its existence. And what 
we know nothing of, we cannot pronounce to have 
a being. To attribute, therefore, to external im^ 
pulse^ every modification of mental action, and 
yet to suppose man to be an intelligent being, while 
those ve^y actions of his mind bj which alone in- 
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teliigcnce can be known to exist, are attrlboted is 
another cause ; is to suppose man to be an intelli- 
genty and yet an unintelligent being ^t the same 
time. 

If man be not an intelligent creature, he can have 
no anticipation of a future state. Nor can any be- 
ing^ which i« not intelligent, associate together the 
ideas of past and futui'e in his mind, and discover 
the relation which subsists between them. But this 
association of ideas we possess, and therefore man 
mast be an intelligent creature ; and as man must 
be an intelligent creature, his mental actions can- 
not be produced by external impulse. But as all 
matter must move f'-om this external cause ; and as 
c&Uemal impulse is incompatible with the idea of 
uMielligence m the same object ; and as it is contra- 
dictory to suppose an object to be intelligent and 
jA impelled ; it must follow, from the power which 
we have of associating ideas, that the human mind 
mast date its origin from another source, and man 
most have an immaterial principle within. 

Nor can the soul be considered as an assemblage 
cf distinct independent properties. Such an as- 
semblage supposes the abstract existence of each 
property, and this supposition necessarily ^destroys 
the oncompounded nature of the soul's essence. 
Whatever is formed of independent and abstract 
properties, must be capable of separation^ and 
mast therefore be a compounded Being. That tlic 
properties of the soul cannot exist abstracted from 
men other, has been already proved ; and that they 
zxistj every man's feelings sufficiently evince. The 
powers of the soul, therefore, which we feel, may 
be considered as its attributes, which, unable tp 
exist independent of each other, emanate purely 
from the soul, as the fountain of intellectual life, 
-and which thus diverge, as its streams, into these 
dififerent directions. These attributes must be th^ 
same in nature with the soul itself; the same in 
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modiiicatiaii of existence, and the same in their 
relations to one another; under every cirdumstance 
in which they may be viewed. And if perception 
itself be immaterial and unextended, the soul itself 
must be immaterial and unextended also. . 

Whatever is thus founded in one common nature^ 
cannot be callable of divisibility ; and what is in- 
capable of divisibility, must necessarily be imma- 
terial in its nature. 

Every power and quality which we can discover 
in the human mind, uniformly evince this truth — 
that these qualities are not material in themselves ; 
and that any association which they may, or can 
possibly form, will only change the manner of thoir 
operations, while the identity of their nature mast 
remain entire, is too evident to admit xiispute. And 
as the various modifications which materia] sab- 
stances are capable of undergoing, cannot separate 
them from those properties which are necessary to 
the existence of matter under every modification ; 
in like manner, that substance from whence con- 
sciousness, perception, and judgment flow, can be, 
by no modihcation in their operations, changed iii 
the identity of its nature, or acquire or lose by such 
modifications, any property wWch is, or is not, es- 
sential to its nature. 

The internal real essence of substances is to us to- 
tally unknown. The infinitely wise God has render- 
ed such knowledge incommunicable to man ; either 
by placing this real essence too remote for human 
researches, or by laying an embargo on the facuU 
ties which explore. To commupicate to us the 
real knowledge of essences, would iti all probabilitv, 
be to strike us from that rank which we now hold 
in the vast chain of being: and even while the 
knowledge which we now aim at were communi- 
cated to us. we should, in that advanced state of 
"being which we now attemi)t in vain to explore, 
behold the prospect still opening to our view, and, 
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beyond the boundaries of that superior circle of 
knowledge, other real essences mi^ht give suffici- 
ent evidence of their existence, which we might 
attempt the comprehension of, with as little success 
as we now have, in attempting to find the real es- 
sences of material or spiritual substances. 

The Almighty God has given to us faculties suit- 
ed to our stations in existence, but has fixed cer- 
tain boundaries, beyond which we cannot pass. 
We discover the illimitable region at a distance 
from us, but the moment we attempt to seize it, it 
eludes our grasp. What faculties may unfold them- 
selves in another state of existence, is at present to 
ns unknown. We see not the extent of substances, 
because we know not their real essences ; aYid for 
the same reason we cannot say, where the intellec- 
tual powers shall cease to operate. The distance 
'between finite and infinite, must be infinite. But 
to what an extent the human intellect may be ex- 
panded in this intellectual infinity, we must change 
our state of being to understand. 

That we know not the internal essence of sub- 
stances, I have already admitted ; and that we 
know not by what mysterious cement this immate- 
rial principle which I contend for is confined with- 
in the compages of the body, 1 am also willing to 
allow ; but can in neither case admit this want of 
comprehension to an argument against fact. * The' 

' I 111 ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ «, J ' ■ » ■ 11 ■ II I - 

"i^ It is a question which has been frequently asked 
by a description of men, who display more curiosity 
than wisdom. In what part of the human body does thei 
soul reside .^ It appears to me to be one of those ques- 
tions which admit no affirmative answer. The ques- 
tion itself seems founded upon the idea of materiality, 
which I conceive is foreign to the nature of the soul. 
It is enough for us to know, that the residence of the 
soul can he traced within a sphere, so contracted as 
iDan. Whatever can be so far localized as to enablo 
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phenomena of both the visible and iatellectual 
world stand on the evidence of their own existence ; 
and the only reason why things arc as they are, is 
because the Almighty Creator has been so pleased. 
The different parts of the visibje creation adhere 
together by secret, yet indissoluble ties. — They arc 
destined to till up those distinct stations which arc 
allotted them by the appointment of Heaven, till 
the periods of their allotment are accomplished, 
when they shall occupy new stations, in ways and 
manners,' which arc; at present to us unkno^wn. 

The difficulties which are to be met with in the 
modifications of existence, are, however, no argu- 
ments against existence itself. The mind, in inves- 
tigating a subject which is so abstruse, may be op- 
pressed with difficulties, which to us may be inca- 
pable of solution ; and in ca^es like these, it is un- 
doubtedly our highest wisdom to close with that side 
where fewest difficulties are. If an inability to 
comprehend, were admitted as an argument against 
fact, almost every truth must be rejected. And 
those who affect to doubt the existence of an imma- 
terial principle in man, merely because they can- 
not comprehend the manner of its existence ; and 
plead the want of comprehension as a justification 
of their unbelief, — would do well to be consistent 
with themselves, 

lis to identify the exact limits of its existence, must 
include within it the :.idea of extension^ and so far oc- 
cupy this given quantity of space, as to preclude eve- 
ry thing besides from inheriting the limits which it 
engrosses. Whatever, therefore, can have its resi- 
dence so far identified, cannot, in the nature of things, 
bp immaterial. I therefore conclude, that no such 
particular point of space as the question supposes, can 
exist in the manner which is required; and conse- 
qDently, that no such distinct apartment can possibly 
be assigned. An answer to all such enquiries must, 
therefore, be precluded by the very nature of the 
{sonls existence. 
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Against the certainty of an immaterial principle 
in man, it has, indeed, been urged as follows, and 
that with much energy of language, — "That if God 
'* can communicate to matter, under any moditi- 
" cation of being, a quality of thinking, all ration- 
" al proof of an immaterial substance must be done 
" away ; and if he cannot, it argues in hin> a want 
" of power, and in this case he ceases to be om- 
" nipotent.'' 

To an objection similar to this, it has been al- 
ready observed^ that in supposing a quahty of think, 
iiig to be added to matter, the pre-existence of mat- 
ter must be admitted. And if this quality be added, 
nat only the substance; to which it is added, but 
the quality itself must have had an existence also, 
previous to this union which is now supposed. And 
if both substance and quality must have existed 

ffious to their union, the quality itself must ever 
extraneous to that matter to which it is united ; 
a*d what must thus be extraneous to matter, can 
Bftver derive from inhesion, either a real or nomi- 
iml existence. ^ ' . 

If thinking be supposed to be a quality which is^ 
ttais^ added to matter, it is self-evident, that this 
Quality must have existed previous to its being ad- 
ocd to matter ; — for that qualify can never be ad- 
^M which has no kind of existence. But if this 
conscious Quality exist prior to its being added to 
matter, ana matter itself also exist previous to its 
receiving this quality ; from whence arises the ne- 
cessity of this union ? If this conscious quality, and 
^M substance to which it is added, have a sufficij 
^cy of being to furnish us with two abstract inde. 

S Indent ideas ; the existence of an immaterial qua- 
y is admitted by that very objection which is 
raised against it. 

It may, indeed, be said, that ^* what is added 
^ is but a mere quality. ^^ I would then ask, if it 
be bat a mere quality, how could it exist pre* 
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vious io ks union with matter ? A mere quality, 
considered as such, can ha\;e no positive exist- 
euce ; there must be something which it is the 
quality of. I again ask, is this quality a quality of 
matter or not ? if it be of matter, it could not mive 
existed previous to its being added to it — if not, the 
immaterial substance roust be admitted which I 
contend for, and in either case this part of the ob- 
jection is done away. 

What is further said in the objection — Thai if 
God cannot make this addition to matter, it argues 
in him a want of power, and militates against his 
Omnipotence ; I humbly conceive to be a gross 
mistake. God's power and wisdom always go hand 
in hand. To add, therefore, to a material sub- 
stance, a quality, (which has been already proved 
to exist previous to its union with this substance) 
and to make this quality depend for its existence on 
its union with matter, argues not power, but mili- 
tates against wisdom. To suppose that God should 
add a thinkine; quality , to an unconscioiLS, unthink^ 
ingj material substance, when both quality and 
substance are admitted to be in existence previous 
to their union ; and to make this thinking quality 
to depend for its existence upon this sub^ance, with 
which it can have no physical connection ; and 
while it is admitted to exist prior to its union with 
this substance on which it is made to depend for its 
existence ; instead of displaying God's omnipoten- 
cy, is an arraignment of infinite wisdom. If the 
quality of thinking exist previous to its union with 
.matter, how can it depend upon matter, or aify mo- 
dification of it, for its existence ? If not, how can 
this quality be added to a material substance ? In 
supposing it not to depend upon matter for its 
existence, we destroy the only reason for which it 
is supposed to be added ; and in supposing it to de- 
pend, we make the quality to be dependant for its 
being, even while we admit iisj^rcvious e^tencc. 
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Tims is ibis quality made to be dependant^ and 
yet not dependant — to derive its existence from 
matter^ although it is adnpitted to have existed pre- 
vious to that dependancej which is as gross aeon- 
tradiction as can enter the mind of man:, — Aad 
vet it is supposed to militate against Omnipotence, 
because God cannot do what is not within the 
reach of possibility to be- done! 

No power, whether finite or infinite, can do 
what is absolutely impossible to be done. The in- 
slant any thing f<< placed within the reach of ac- 
complishment, that instant it ceasps to be an im- 
fossiblitv. But to suppose a quality of thinking to 
e addecl to a material substance, and yet to suppose 
this quality to have had no existence, even while it 
was thus acted upon, is a contradiction ;r— it suppo^ 
ses an action upon a sqbject which is supposed to 
have no existence. And to suppose this qu^ity to 
4fiie its origin frc^m matter, and yet to suppose that 
it existed previous to its contiguity with matter, is. 
a contrp^diction also, ^nd therefore an absolute im- 
pK»ssibility. And to suppose that omnipotencv con- 
sists in the accomplishment of what cannot be ac- 
complished, is to make Omnipotence to consist ii> 
4oin^ what it cannot do. 

However conclusive these argqnwnts may appear, 
to an unprejudiced inquirer after triM^h, there have 
, not been wanting men of splendid talents, and pro- 
found erudition, w'ho have, under the auspices of 
sihilosQpby, presumed to call the immateriality of 
Uie soul into question. ^ Perhaps the impossibility of 
conceiving how any thing can exist which is not 
extended,' and which has no relation to space, may 
Byave been the principal inducement with thflse gen- 
tlemen, to suppose that refined Organized matter 
might produce those powers, which every man is 
conscious that he possesses. I am reatly to admit, 
that could matter be so far refin^, that ii^ extei^ 
sion and divisibility could be purged away, it would 
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be refined to some purpose. £ut then it must be 
remembered, that i^hen these properties are purg- 
ed away, it is no longer matter ; but, divested of 
those properties which are necessary to the exist- 
ence of all material substances, and still retaining 
the certainty of existence ; it must be raised iDto 
that immaterial substance, from which alone con- 
sciousness and perception can flow. 

But this cannot possiblj^ be. All matter, how^e- 
ver refined or organized, is but matter still. And 
all matter must be extended, iiT dn exact ratio to 
its solid contents. Nor can any refinement divest 
it of any one property which is essential to its na-r 
ture. The moment in which it is supposed to be 
thus divested, that moment it ceases to exist ; and 
what ceases to exist, must not only necessarily 
cease to act, but must be incapable either of cou- 
sciousness or sensation. 

The soul of man must either be material, or it 
must not. If it be, it must be capable of divisibi- 
lity ; and if it be divided, I would ask, — Does 
consciousness survive this division, or expire ? If 
it survive, then the adhesion of the different parts 
of the soul is not necessary to its existence ; which 
includes this contradiction— that consciousness is 
dependant for its being, on a substance which is 
not necessary to its existence. If \t expire, then it 
must have depended for its existence, not upon the 
component parts of the soul, but upon the adhesion 
of these component parts ; but in admitting a mere 
adhesion of parts, to be capable of producing what 
the parts themselves had no power of communica- 
ting, is a contradiction. Ij; therfore must follow, 
that consciousness, perception, &c. cannot inhere 
in any material substance ; and if so, a substance 
which is immaterial must necessarily be admitted. 

If the human soul be material, it must be extend- 
ed ; and if the faculties which we possess depend 
upon this extended substance^ they must be difi'a- 
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se3, or they mdst not. If they be, they may be 
divided: but to admit the division of any simple 
^rception of the miftd, (^which each faculty of the 
soul must be) is to annihilate the existence.of that 
faculty, and we shall be obliged, in this case, to ad- 
mit the division of what can then have no real ot 
nominal existence. But if we suppose those facul- • 
ties not to be diflfused, an extended substance is not 
necessary to their existence; and then it follows, 
that the soul, which must of itself be extended^ 
jean exist abstracted from those faculties which we 
Attribute to it ; and that the soul, and its faculties, 
can have no physical relation^ but must exist inde- 
pendent of each other. And if those properties, 
tad this substance, which we have been accusto- 
med to associate together in our minds, have no 
liecessary connection with one another; we must 
ftiU advance farther to discover a primary principle, 
the nature of which is congenial to those properties ; 
while the extended substance, with which these 
.properties can have no physical connexion, can af- 
ford as no conception of its nature^ distinct frorti 
IkQimated matter in any of its modes or relations. 

SECT. III. 

Further Objections against the SoiiVs Immhteri' 
ality answered, 

THERE is another argument urged against the 
immateriality of the soul, which is as specious as it 
is «ttSound, and is generally stated thus : — '' If the 
" soul be a thinking immaterial substance, and 
" thinking be essential to its nature, it must follow^ 
** that the soul must always think ; but this is con- 
** trary to what every man experiences. We have 
^^ no recollection of what passes in sleep ; and hav- 
'f ing no recollection, w« are left destitute of all 
*^ proof, that thinking^ or consciousness at that tim«^ 
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existed. And to suppose an immaterial substance 
** to exist/ and to suppose consciousness to be es- 
^' sential to its nature, an^ yet to admit an interval 
^* in which this consciousness can a£ford no evi- 
^^ dence of its existence ; is to admit as certain 
*^ whdt we have no certainty of; and it is to sup- 
^^ pose a man to be conscious, and not conscious at 
*^ the same time.'^ 

To combat theory with fact and incident, must 
always be forcible, and sometimes conclusive. — 
And when theory can be feirly conlronted with 
koch incidents, as its design was to invalidate and 
overcome, fact and incident must always be deci- 
wve on tne point in debate. But w hen theory is 
established on the firm and immovable basis of 
solid and conclusive reasoning, fact itself must be 
presented fairly to the mind, to counterbalance the 
efficacy of such reasonings as it has to oppose. — 
The phenomena of appearance are no proof of 
reality. Specioosness may dazzle the eye, but it 
cannot produce conviction. The philosophic mind 
investigates with accuracy, and moves with slow 
but steady steps, from link to link in the great chaiti 
of causes and efiects. 

To give the objection that stability which it 
claims, it is necessary that it should be made to ap- 
pear, that every man, or some individual man, does 
not always think. And when this can be estab- 
lished, the* conclusive part of the objection must be 
admitted; and it will then appear — ^t hat it is con- 
tradictory to suppose consciousness to be essential 
to the nature ot an immaterial principle, while an 
interval can be proved in whien this consciousness 
has no existence. Of every fact which we at- 
tempt to establish, we must have some conception ; 
without this we cannot be certain that it is fact. — 
And every idea which we have of any fact, sup- 
poses the existence of this fact. But for any man 
to prove, or rather attempt to prove, that the 'mind 
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istence of a nonentity. Shoulit it be asserted, that 
man does not always think, I would ask — How can 
that fact be known ? It must be either deduced 
from reasoning, must be self evident, or must exist 
m common experience. And if I mistake not, it ir 
not difficult to prove that it can be in neither. To 
prove by reasoning, the existence of what is suppo* 
sed to have no existence, is proving exactly the re- 
verse of what fs wanted to establish the supposition 
— ^it is proving the existence of a nonentity ; which 
is a contradiction : it cannot^^ therefore, be known 
by reasoning. - 

To suppose it to be self evident, is to suppose the 
existence of what is supposed to have no existence : 
and wbichy could it be once admitted, would neces- 
sarily destroy the very supposition it was designed 
to establish ; it would prove exactly the reverse of 
what it oughtr What,r therefore, is supposed to 
have no existence, cannot possibly be fielt^evident. 
Neitl>ercan it be by common experience. What- 
ever we experience, we must be conscious^ of ;— 7 
without this the very term is done away. It is st 
contradiction to suppose, that we experience the 
-absence of consciousness, while the very supposi- 
tion itself, wherever it exists, establishes the fact 
which wc^ attempt to d^ny. And for any man to 
suppose him self destitute of consciousnCiSs, is in ef- 
fect for him to suppose, that he is conscious of the 
absence of all consciousness ^ — that he now feels 
what \ie does not feel,— -and that he now knows 
what he does not know. It is proving the non- 
e^^istence of a thing hy the existence of the thing 
itself. A nonentity, therefore, cannot be proved ; 
and the fact which was necessary to support the 
coildusiv^e part of the objection, is vanished into- 
Ujr, 

'.[ Nor would it at all aflfect the immateriality of ther 
Umlyif it could be proved that there were intervaf^ 
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in which the mind had no apprehension of its own 
actions. For, th^ men are uot always conscioos 
to themselves of their own consciousness, I readily 
admit ; but it does not follow from hence, that con* 
sciousnesft in these intervals has no existence. It 
proves a want of perception of the thing, but does 
not prave the nonexistence of the thing itself. The 
existence of an action of the mind, and the percep- 
tion 6f its existence, are two distipct ideas. The 
former may exist abstracted from the latter, but 
the latter cannot exist if the former cease to be. — 
* The, existence of a faculty must necessarily pre. 
«ede, in poipt of, time, the perception of its exist- 
' ence ; and the action of this faculty must, for the 
same reason, precede our perception of it. And if 
existence must necessarily precede our perception 
of it ; our perception is no way necessary to its 
real existence. It is, therefore, not only possible 
that the soul may be conscious in the hours of sleep, 
although we be totally insensible both of those od- 
jects which approach the mind, as well as the man« 
oer of its operations ; but it appears impossible to 
conceive that the operations of the mind, and our 
perceptions of them, should be coeval withbi^eano* 
ther. And what we can form no conception of, 
must necessarily be to us unknown. 

Although the faculty of the soul be always the 
same, it may, nevertheless, vary in the manner of 
its operations. Consciousness may diverge itself 
in a thousand directions ; but it does not follov^ 
from thence, that we must be always conscious of 
the manner of its operations. It is no more neces- 
sary to the abstract idea of consciousness, that we 
be always sensible of its operations, than it is ne- 
cessary to the operations themselves, that we should 
be always sensible of the secret springs by which 
they move ; or those unknown laws by which con- 
sciousness itself is governed^ 
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We may be conscious that we fear, or love ; 
bat no man will pretetod to say, rtiat he knows by 
what secret physical powers those passions are ex- 
cited. Yet while every man is conscious that these 
passions are excited, he must be sensible, if he 
permit his reason to act, that his consciousness, and 
those secret powers by which it is excited, (and of 
^ the existence of which he is conscious) can have 
with one another no physical relation. The prin- 
cipal force of the foregoing objection, seems to lie 
IB the associating^ together the two ideas, of con* 
sciousnesSf and a perception of it. But it is evi- 
dent, that consciousness may exist previous to our 
perception of it. And if we admit the necessary 
existence of the former, prior to the latter, it must 
tolfow — that a perception of our own consciousness, 
illjot necessary to the existence of consciousness 
ificlf. If consciousness do not exist previous to 
001* perception of it, it must follow— ^that our know- 
ledge of a fact, does not depend for its existence on 
the fact itself ; and if this oe admitted, it then fol- 
]ows-^hkt we may know a fact which is not a fact ; 
which is a contradiction. But as it is impossible 
to admit a contrMiction, it follows with certainty, 
that every thing which we perceive must exist 
prior to our perception of it. And when we ad- 
mit, though out for a moment, the existence of 
consciousness,^ previous to our perception of it, we 
at once admit, on the permanent basis^of demon- 
stration, what the objection pronounces to be an 
impossibility. 

I am well aware, that to this mode of reasoning, 
another objection will be made. It will be said — 
'^ that if the mind.may be conscious without hav- 
" ing any knowledge of it, it includes this contra- 
** diction, — that a man may be conscious, and not 
" conscious at the same time.^^ To make this ob- 
jection as valid as it is specious, and to render the 
contradiction which it aims at complete, it should 
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be made ia appear — ** that a man may be con«eidii| 
•* of a fact, and not conscious of that very J^act i 
'* the same time/' This, however, is not include 
in the reasonings above ', it only supposes that 
man may be conscious of one fact, and yet uncc4»| 
scions of another at the same time. 

Every man must admit, that we may be consf 
ous of the motion of any given portion of matfi 
while we may be unconscious of the power whU 
produced it And it no more implies a contradtcj 
tion, to be conscious of a fact, and yet destitute 
any perception of that consciousness, than it do 
to be conscious of motion, and yet to be uncons^<| 
ous of the power which produced it^ To supp4 
ourselves conscious of a fact^ while we have 
consciousness of that fact, is a contradiction ; 1 
to supi)ose a consciousness of a fact, wh]^e we hat 
no perception of thai consciousness, is a total! 
different case. The first is a contradiction jpei 
ceived by a simple action of the mind, and refute 
by itself ; the second implies two distinct actioni^ 
which may exist together, or without any recipra!] 
cal dependance. Our being conscious of. any rc-l 
mote object, is a simple action of the mind, bperat*! 
ing upon distant objects ; while our being sen^iiifel 
of it, 18 aTeflex act of the mind, operating upon ilsJ 
own operations. The former must precede in pointl 
of time, and therefore exist independent of the lat>- 1 
ter ; the latter, founded upon the former^ cann<^ 
possibly exist without it. But whether the ]att9 ^ 
exist or not, it implies neither contradiction nor 
absurdity.* 

* Wfcctber tht; irrind of man be necessarily tictiv ^ 
without any intermission, is a question of fact which 
is foreign to my present argument. If the abstract 
possibility can be made out, that consciousness matf exist 
without our perqeption of it\ all objections aeainst the 
soul's immortality, drawi: from its inactivity during. 
ihc hours of sleep^ are at once done away. An at>^ 
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tempt ia decide betiveen fact and possibilittf^ is, per* 
Baps^ equal!/ difficult and injudicious. That conscious- 
k&iSy and our perception of it, are two distinct ideas, I 
Iwfieve I hare saificientiy made out ; and although the 
htter depend upon the fornier for its existence, ynt 
Hie former may exist independently of the latter ;— 
imd, tlierefore, all reciprocal necessary connection be* 
tilrcen them, is rather the produce or prejudice than 
|*i!o8ophy, 

'Whether the ifttellectiidl powers be active or dor- 
maaty during th^ recess of nature, is a jpoint of specu- 
lation, perhaps, more curious- than useful ; but howe- 
"nr it may l)e decided, it can prove nothing against 
U» Bours. immortality That we cannot conceive how 
in iminaterial 8i|bstance (whose real essence we are to« 
^t«f^ unacquainted with) can exist while all those 
MlSN^rs and properties are suspended, through the ac- 
f|i^t)f which we can abae be certified of its cxist- 
'mtlH, I am ready to admit ; but it never onght to be 
ftj^Otten, that out iniibilzty fo coinprehend^ is no argu- 
sMI €Hh€r agaimt thbort or fact. If the human isaul 
ite aift immaterial substance, it is among the ^r^sseftt 
of alistirdities to suppose, that^God bas made Us exist- 
esm to depend upoti the contintnU activity of its own 
p^iffera, or our uninterrupted perception of them •,— 
and unless it can' be proved, that the real essence of 
i^rit exeiudes from its nature a posstbilitif of suspend- 
itg its own actions, it never can Ins proved, that a sus- 
pension of action, and an annihilation of that sub- 
^nee from whence the action flows, arc termsi synoa. 
iiaous with one another. 
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SECT. IV. 

Tfiat the Soul is immaterialy proved by the affect 
tions — They inhere in the Soul — Objection fou»^ 
ded on external Excitement answered. 

THAT there are certain affections in the han^ri^ 
tnindy is one of those truths which will admit fiW^ 
ther of controversy nor denial And that theie 
affections cannot exist of themselves, independart 
of some common principle, must be equally certain. 
For if either hope or fear, pain or pleasure, cam^ 
be supposed to have a distinct independent exii^' 
ence, tney are no longer affections of any substance^^ 
but must be principles themselves. And then ft' 
will follow, tnat there are in man, as many distinfp|t 
independent principles, as there are affections c^ 
the mind. And if these affections be independent^ 
they can have no physical relation to one another. 
To suppose a physical relation between principlet^ 
which are of themselves independent, is a contnh 
diction ; and to suppose that which is independent, 
to be destitute of self-subsistence, is contradictton 
also ; — it is to suppose it to be a principle^ and not 
a principle at the same time." 

Those affections, therefore, which we discover 
in the human mind, can have but a relative exist- 
ence ; and if so, they must inhere in s'ome comnrion 
principle, which is capable of them ; and this pri 
ciple must be either material or immaterial— it mu! 
be either matter or spirit. 

If the soul, in which the affections reside, be 
matter, it must be either an union of divisible parti- 
cles, or one single unextended atom, there being 
no other light in which matter can be tiewed, or 
manner through which it can possibly enter into 
our conceptions. If we admit the first case, and 
suppose the soul to be an union of divisible parti- 
cles, then, either the affections which are supposed 
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H reside in tlie soul, (thus constitptetiy must inhere 
to each particle of this union, 6r they must not. 
If they reside in each particle of this union, aiid 
A^ particle in this union have the aifections ; then 
M union of these particles cannot be necessary to 
ttiie existence of these aifections, because theaifec- 
Ans are now supposed to re^^ide in each of those 
Ifltticles of which the soul is composed ; and in- 
•WJ0 case, the existence ot the soul is not necessary 
|iil-ttie existence of those aSections, which are sup- 
ptfled to reside within its constituent parts ; but in 
li|aiitting the ailections to reside in, and to resuhk 
nm, a cause V^hich is not necessary lo their exist- 
MBe, we not only make the soul necessary -dud un- 
M^essary to the existence of those ah'cctions at 
w^same tin>e, but we make the atfections to exist, 
wkt we admit it possible that the soul, upon whicn 
'||h^ depend for their existence, may be destroyed. 
JEF^ admit the second case, and suppose that each 
ttQlute particle in this union have not the atiections 
ife<iding in them, it must then follow — that an uni- 
0tt of particles, all of which are destitute ot' these 
tffeetions, can never be necessary to the existence 
^iiiem. For as no cause or substance, can com- 
imnicate what, it does not possess, and as each 
|>sijrticle in thi^ supposed union is supposed destitute 
of these affections, the affections can never result 
fiiflttk a cause which is admitted by the supposition 
iabe devoid from all energy to call them into being. 
A^d whether we suppose the affections to depend 
tm§i an union of these particles, or upon any ^in- 
fle particle in this supposed union ; as the former 
aoiiihilates the cause upon wnich the affections are 
supposed to depend, and as the latter attributes to 
that cause an energy of which, by the supposition 
itsrff^ it is admitted to be destitute, it demonstra- 
tively follows — that matter can iri neither jcase give 
hcitig to those affections which we discover in the 
htHoan mind. 
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Should an union of particles be still iosisied oiUU 
. the necess^iry coifstituent parts of the human s<|il, 
1 would ask — If God were to remove any part«|fe 
from this supposed union of divisible atoms, ^<M>P 
the soul retain the affections or not? If it retain tbet|^ 
then this substracted atom must have been su 
fluous and unnecessary, which will at once desi 
the necessity of such an union of particles ; but if 
^oul would not retain them after an ^tom is 
stracted, 1 would further ask — is the atom thus 
stracled, cogitative or not ? If cogitative^ the aflSp- 
lions must adhere to this single atom, and then all ||m 
side are rendered useless and unnecessary ; if unm^ 
gitaiive, the affections can never be destroyed by Q|e 
removal of an uncogHative atom. In either cafC^ 
the necessity of an union of particles is destroy^ 
and the plain consequence is— that the affecticps 
can neither exist in, nor result from, any unioi^j|r 
combination of particles whatsoever. 

As an union of particles, from the argument^fl 
have already adduced, are not only absolutely M« 
necessary, but altogether incompatible with the q^ 
istence of the affections, the absurdity will perhfip 
not be lessened by supposing them. to exist in 9$f 
single unextended atom. However minute 
magnified this atom may be supposed, it must 
incapable of division, for unless this be adnrvi 
the supposition cannot exist. For unless it be 
mitted incapable of divisibility, it will still be 
union of divisible particles, and, therefore, att 
ed with the absurdities and contradictions st; 
above. — r— But to suppose a divisible substanQi^ 
(which all matter is) that cannot be divided, isift 
conceive w*hat is utterly inconceivable :— it is m 
conceive an extended substance which has no €!g^ 
tension ; or a divisible atom which is incapablejff 
4i visibility. 

That a capability of division is necessarily ^ 
eluded in our idea of matter, I readily grant, it bi- 
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ing iiii{H>ssibIe to form any idea of matter detached 

ft-otn that of its divisibility r the idea of divisibility 

li^og necessarily included in that of matter, makes 

tk incapable from its nature. And therefore, to ima- 

^tee matter' to exist, (as matter) after we have ex- 

Mided from it any property which is inseparable 

ifeiii its natare, conducts the mind to a palpable 

ilradiction. 

Sat admitting it possible that this contradiction 

mid be dispensed with, and that an atom could 

111 Hi without extension, or a possibility of division, 

Urn difficulty would not thereby be removed. For 

if 'the soul be a material atom ecjuallv removed 

Atom extension and incapable of divisioility, (un- 

^llhr which consideration we now view it) it is very 

certain- that it can have no parts, and what has no 

jllitg, as it can neither be a compound nor liable to 

<lMge, can have no variety in its natural tenden^ 

elm. If then the affections which must be admit* 

tetf to exist, reside within or rcsuH from this atom, 

tMy must be uniform and inrariable in their mani* 

fifii^iaiions, or we must admit their existence with- 

ofll admitting the existence of any adequate cause. 

1^ make any affections of the mind to be uniform 

and invariable, is to place theory in direct opposi- 

titQ to fact ;— it is to annex the idea of immutabili- 

2 to affections which in their own nature must be 
eting, transitory, and unstable. And to admit 
Utt existence of the affections, and to pretend to 
dlii^e them from a cause which we admit to be 
Mi^ble of pi^odndng them»isto make that cause 
jak'fce adequate, and inadequate, to the same pur- 
la^ at Che same time. 

fhtft the affections are mutable and transitory, 

as evident as their existence, it being a fact 

ht6fa seenas self-evident. And if the soul, in 

Mch these affections reside, be a simple^ unex- 

" d atom, the ^oul itself must be uniform and 

biy the same ; for that atom can admit of no 

H 
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variety wliich is devoid of alF extension^ and totnl* 
ly destitute of parts. If then variableness and 
mutability, be excluded from this atom, through the 
simplicity of its nature; and mutability and variable- 
ness be the distinguishing characteristics of tbe af- 
fections — how can the affections diverge themselves 
into such a variety of directions, through an ener^ 
which they derive from an atom, from whose nature 
all variety is excluded, and which therefore caniiot 
confer that variety which they possess ? Can tJie 
afifectipns, which manifest variety, result from an 
atom, from the simplicity of whose nature all vari« 
ety is excluded ? A cause which^ cannot change, 
must be the same to-day that it was yesterday, and 
can therefore produce now, no other effects than it 
did then. And if the affections result from such s 
cause, either all the affections must b^ always felt 
with an equal impression, or the mind can have biit 
one single tendency and direction. In supposing 
the affections to be always felt with an equal im- 
pression. We render it impossible for any affection to 
De suspended, or to be removed from one object te 
another : but in admitting that Theory which gives 
immutability to the affections^ while the certainty 
of their suspension, and the removal of them from 
one object to another, declares that their stability is 
done away, we blend the effects of this Theory with 
those facts which we draw from common experi- 
ence, and by placing them in opposition to one an* 
other, we are driven to this conclusion, — that any 
affection of the mind may be present^ and yet a^- 
sentf at the same time.* Should we reject this con- 
clusion, and admit the mind to have but one single 
tendency or direction, we shall be under the neces- 
sity of destroying the nature of the affections, in 
, order to establish their existence. Thus then, if 
the soul be an atom,. whether it be mutable or im- 
mutable, as each of the questions involves us in the 
grossest absurdities, and as every light in which 
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the supposition can be-viewed, involves the gros^^ 
est of contradictions^ the affections we possess can 
in no case result from matter^ neither considered 
as sach, nor in any of its modes or relations. 

As, therefore, there are affections 1n the soul, 
tmi these affections cannot arise, either from an 
ft^emblage of atoms, or from a single particle, it 
necessarily follows — that the soul cannot be materi • 
vi. And as matter and apirit, arc the only two 
rabjects with which we are acquainted in the vast 
raapire of nature ; it follows, with all the certainty 
timt is necessary to produce conviction, that there 
Mist be an immaterial principle in man. 

It may, indeed, be said — " that the affections of 
" the mind are excited by foreign impulses, and 
^'ttekt they depend not upon the nature of the soul, 
**tbut on the external application of the exciting 
-**fower.'' This, however, can in no case affect 
At question. For though the affections may be ^ 
excited by the impulses of external causes ; yet 
these causes must apply to, and operate upon, ah 
iaternal subject. Kvcn the supposition of an exter- 
nal impulse, implies an internal recipient power ; 
fer where there is nothing to be acted upon, nothing 
can be produced by any action. It is a contradic- 
tion in terms, to suppose th^t an external impulse 
can excite, where there is nothing to be excited. — 
But if something be admitted to exist previous to 
its being excited, this carries us back again to the 
-eriginal question ; and the previous existence of 
*e subject being admitted, it follows, that it must 
^her be material or immaterial. It has been al- 
feady proved, that it neither is, nor can be mate- 
ria ; and therefore, from the admission of its pre- 
vious existence; it undeniably follows, that there 
raust be an immaterial substance in man. 

It is certain, that no foreign impulses can com- 
Kianicate to matter, any new quality that is not in- 
^ded within^ those confines which circumscribe 
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jU existence, nor excUe Sfi^khin it any affeettm 
which these boundaries exclude. Ana a$ matter 
can never act bat through the influence of mutiud 
contact, all the affections that are supposed to be ea^ 
cUed by Bectitudt^ Justice, 9kn4 Fir^ue (which cua- 
not be material in themseive^), are at once rendered 
visionary and chimerical. Bat as Rectitude^ Ju^ 

* /ice, and Virtue, must not only be admitted to exiit^ 

* but to exist in a region to which material bodlss 
cannot extend, and to extend tl^r inftoence ta m 
variety of bsiman actions, it is certfMin, that thmitt 
piinciples can only operate upon a substance whaM 
nature is not thus cireumscrioed by the boundaries 
of matter ; and the affections which these priaci* 
pies excite, plakilv demonstrate the existence oif a 
substance to which niatter and motion can beflur bo 
affinity or relation, and therelere — though forei|fii 
impulses may exc*ie, there must be an hnn»»tian«l 
principle in man. 

SECT. V. 

JnfdlecPual Endowments arz difft^rent^^If^e^au^ 
of this is not phusicai^^It is occasimied by t4e 
Organization of the Bodtfy and the Operation cf 
Moral EvU. 

THAT there is a va^ di&rence between the 
intellectual endowments of individuals, is,ioo eyt* 
dent to admit of any dispute ; :b^t whether this 
-difference he physical or moraij is quite anotbor 
^estion. If it he physical, we must lodk for jdbos 
Tariaticm In the original and primary state -of 
^ things :--*-If it be moral, we must look to sope^ 
cause independent of the original state o( man. > 

Could we conceive, that the variations we diaeO)- 
ver in men, depended upon the primary formation 
of the human intelleet, we must suppose, that th^ 
AlnMghty God had created being^ of the same 
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species, totaUy different from one another. Beings, 
however, which are the same in spec;es, must be 
tbe^ame in nature ; and, if so, they must be the 
stme in those physical endowments, froni whence 
rfoae can be denominated their real identity. But 
ifthose endowments from whence identity is deno- 
flrinated, be found totally different in the same spe- 
cks of beings, it leads us to this flat contradiction— 
^t those beings are the same in nature, while 
ttey are totally different in those endowments from 
i^nce that identity of nature is denominated. It 
tbrrefore must follow, that the real or nominal dif- 
ference we discover, cannot arise from the physical 
origin of things. 

If the sensible difference we discover between 
Tsen, depend upon the primary formation of man^ 
tttb difference mast be forever inseparable from hur 
Mo nature. For whatever is physically included in 
a% nature, is necessary to the identity of that nii- 
tare ; and the instant in which we can conceive it 
to be extracted, that instant the original identity of 
that nature can be no more. 

Docs ndt, then, the supposing this difference to 
^nfee froni the physical causes of things, cast a re- 
flection on the Great Creator ? And in admitting 
this, must we not suppose^ that in a superior intel- 
lect, God has communicHted a superfluity of excel- 
lence : or^ in one that is inferior, that he has with* 
hdd what is^ necessary to the perfection of its na- 
t^ ? And iti either case, are we not led to accuse 
ftl Deity of imperfections or imprudence ? But as 
neither can attach to God, we cannot conceive that 
tl« difference between men, can arise from the 
lAysical nature of things. 

.'To continue through all eternity the human race, 
as a distiQCt link in the vast chain of Being, it is 
niJcessary that their identity be preserved ; and so ^ 
f«^afe human discernment can penetrate, this can ' 
only be effected, by preserving the physical oriffin * 
Ha 
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of their natures. But if the apparent incongroity - 
we discover in men, exist in the physical essence 
of the human soul, it must remain unalterably tbt 
same forever, and reproach, through all eternit^^ 
the Deity himself with the imperfections of bta 
works. But is it consistent with those notions we 
form of that God — " in whose sight the stars arc 
'^ not pure,^' and whom Plato calls — the ineffablt 
Scanty y to_ suppose that th^s can be the case ? CaB 
we conceive, that either intellectqal superfluity, or 
intellectual imperfection^ can enter heaven ? Or if 
each were admitted thither, can we conceive, that 
the harmony pf heaven can arise from those chords 
of dissonance ? Or is it possible, that such a thing 
can ever exist, as p/it/^icaZ imperfection? Certain- 
ly not. Does not each thing, whether animate or 
inanimate, possess every physical perfection neces- 
sary to its nature ? And whether its endowments 
be exalted or debased, does it not possess every . 
physical perfection necessary to its station ? And 
if every physical perfection be possessed by any 
individual of any given species, must not each indi- 
vidual of the same species be an equal possessor ? 
And without this, can those individuals be of tbe^ 
same, species ? But if each>be an equal possessor, 
must there not be a physical equality through all 
individuals of the same species, both in material 
and immaterial nature ? Certainfy there must.— 
And if so, the nominal diifference we discover, can- 
not arise from the physical essence of. things. Ta 
admit any thing to be physically included in any 
nature, which is not essential to that nature, is a 
contradiction. And to suppose any thing to be es- 
sential to any nature, which is not applicable to 
every individual of that nature, is a contradiction 
also : nor will the absurdity be lessened, in sup- 
osing an adventitious difiference to result from the 
ixed essences of things ; and therefore, a physical 
difference in the nature of the human soul, cannot 
be that^ which distinguishes man from man. 
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Tbat these differences are purely adventitious^ I 
reacTily admit. But while they are admitted to be 
adventitious, the physical nature of the soni must 
be totally discharged ; and we must apply to ano- 
tker spurce,for that inequality which we discover 
io the iDtellectual powers of man. 

To a mind capable of penetrating deeper than 
the mere surfaces of things, it must instantly occur, 
that since the introduction of Moral Hvilythe state 
of man must have been considerably changed. — 
The human body, lying open to the innovations of 
oatural evil, is exposed to calamities in various 
forms. . Diseases and misfortunes, inhumanities and 
distress^ are but some of those evils that ^' life is 
" heir to,'^ and these are but the harbingers of 
death. An exposure to those calamities, under 
vrhich the " whole creation groans,^^ must have 
MgA a peculiar influence on the mechanism of the 
bftiiian body,-^must have materially impeded the 
qieration x>f physical causes, and considerably af- 
fected the organization of man. 

It is through the organs of sense alone, that we 
have «;ny communication with external objects ; 
aad ail impressions we thus receive^must be clear 
or indistinct, in proportion to the evidence with 
which the impulse is communicated. Every defect 
io the organ must obstruct that evidence, and im- 

Bjde the impression, in proportion to its magnitude. 
eCects must be almost as various as the individuals 
who possess them ; and this being admitted, leaves - 
tti$ apparent inequality of man, no longer an unde- 
cided point; — the physical essence of the soul is no 
looger included in the question ; the obstructions are 
purely adventitious^ and the phenomena present us 
with totally another cause. 

By what secret powei* the intellect lays hold on 
the objects of sensation, is to us altogether un- 
known ; it is a subject concealed too deep for phi- 
losophic researches, and the fact only serves to tell 
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us, that we are sti^angers to ourselves. Be these 
thing:s, however, as they may, observation will con- 
vince us, that while the body is exposed to those 
diseases and misfortunes that are incident to man, 
(andwhich in this depraved state of being are inse- 
parable from us) the mind is subjected toc-errfw*, 
enslaved to appetite, and under the direction of an- 
govenlable passions. The empii-e of reason is io* 
vaded with hostile inclinations, and the observer 
is presented with an awful picture of intellectual 
ruins. 

In this mutilated state of things, — is it possible 
that physical causes can perform their operations 
without obstructions ? If they can, these impedU 
ments can be impediments no longer ; if not, we 
discover h cause abstracted from all physical ope* 
rations. Every defect, whethef corporeal or men^ 
tal, is a deviation from physical rectitude. And ^ 
imagine that any physical cause, can produce- an 
effect, which is contrary to the nature of that pow- 
er which produced it, is a contradiction in terms. 

If a physical cause can produce those inequatities 
that are so visible in the human intellect, it •masi 
produce them invariably ; unless this^be admittecly 
it cannot be a physical cause. But to suppose att 
inequality to be produced invariably, is an absor* 
dity too gross to be pursued,^— an invariable tmrid- 
tion is a contradiction in terms. It is, therefore, ti 
the inroads of moral evily operating through th0 
organization of the body^ upon the intelTe^tual 
powers, that we must look for that variation whieii * 
we daily discover in men, 

A physical difference in nature, implies a real . 
difference hi species ; and a real difference in spe- 
cies^ destroys the only criterion from whence can- 
be denominated the identity of man. But as both 
sj^ecies and identity are preserved, it must unde- 
niably follow, that the real and nominal essence on 
\yhich both species and identity depend, m«i^t be 
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preserved afto ; and the evident resdU is— that 
tbete neither is, Bor ean be^ any physical diflercnoe 
between the individuals of the human race. 

If this reasoning be admitted, and admitted a^ 
conctasive, it fully answers that question — "Where- 
^ in ocmsifltii the diffierence between a wise man 
/^ and a fool ?'' Not in the j^ysical essence of their 
Mitarer^ bat in the organiaation of the bodv, ami 
tiia inroadfl of moral evil on the intellectual pow^ 

As the intellect is accessible or inaccessible to 
the erideoce of external objects, we form accurate 
or ioftcearate conceptions of them. A.nd in an ez« 
•et proportion to the internal perception being clear 
9mA ^bining, or confused and indistinct, we reason 
mk Ais ground* work of human knowledge, and 
teoa complex ideas-rrpcrade and inconsistent, or 
•iJlMontFOveiPtible and decisive. Obstructions in the 
'§ggaxiB, must always mutilate the images which 
ftms tiurough them, and from this cause, they must 
ever approach the initelle<st with distorted features, 
ttld- make impressions suitable to their natures. 

Prjom this confused and indistinct mass of mate- 
fimlSj i^ is^^that the mind must begin its operations. 
And while these 4)rganical ebstmctions, and broken 
images of externals, impede its progress, it csm ne- 
y$er arrive to an adequate knowledge of the import 
and relation of things, which may be physically 
Mthin its reach. 

■ Unable to form a proper estimate, or to discover 
ttie muUial dependencies, and influences, which 
subsist between things ; it is impossible, in ten 
Uiousand instances, that any rational conceptions 
can be formed, or proper conclusions drawn. And 
while destitute of those materials, which are the 
fmmdations of human knowledge, it is impossible 
that any complex idea can be formed with accura* 
cjor precision^ And while external objects are 
distorted, by being viewed through discoloured 
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raedioms, it is under the inflaence of these disten- 
tions, that the mental powers perform their, (dera- 
tions, and discover to the understanding, the phe- 
nomenon which is so visible in the intelleotaal 
world. 

But while the organieal passages, through which 
external objects present their images to the mind^ 
appear so evidently iaa disordered state,.it is bot 
rational to conclude, that even the immaterial rah- 
stance itself, has undergone a considerable chaa^ 
in its moral tendency, but not in its physical na- 
ture. And the mental disorder too iatalty guaran- 
tees the awful conjecture. . The internal essence 
of its physical nature is too refined for human dk- 
cernment, and of a nature too remote to be explore 
It is from a discovery of its effects ^alone, tnat lie 
i^ay hazard conjectures on its st£U;e ; and tiiMe 
effects sufficiently warrant the supposition. AmA 
if so, the causes of deviation from rectitude, vamf 
be sufficiently ascertained from the influence «f 
moral evil, without obliging us to have recoarse to 
its physical nature. The physical nature of ifae 
soul may be invariably the same, although appcar- 
. ances may seem to indicate the very reverses- 
Mere appearance is no criterion of fact ; aad 
though the human powers may deviate from one 
another, it no more follows, that there is not an 
immaterial substance in man, than that there arc 
no such species as tho$e we denominate humaOj 
' because we differ in features from one another.' 
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SECT. VI. 

' Animal Vitality. — Instinct and Rcas^Ui 

THAT there is diffused through all animated 
nature^ a certain . principle of vitality, is one of 
those truths which supercedes the necessity of all 
pioof. It is a principle, every human being feels 
cM^sed through every part, and forms that tnsupe- 
n^e line, ^thich divides all animate from inani- 
imite nature. Nor is this principle confined to .man 
tioae ; every apimated being is made an equal 
possessor of it, though with different degrees of 
leoteness, from, the " unwieldly elephant,^' down 
" |o the green myriads of the peopled grass/^ To 
iqparate this vital principle from any animated be- 
ii^(^ without destroying its present state of exist- 
ipee, is utterly imnossibie ; but whether this prin- 
if^ of vitaiity belong to an immaterial substance 
lenot, is a totally distinct question. 

Passing beyond that surface of things, where the 
mind floats in a shoreless ocean of uncertainties, 
we enter a region which popular observation can^ 
not explore. In this intellectual region, where ap- 

Crent reason operates in all its gradations, there, 
wever, must be some line of demarkation, that 
distinguishes the animal from the man : but where 
this line can' be drawn, or where the boundaries 
can be fixed, iis to me a point of almost inexplicable 
difficulty ; and yet to fix on some discriminating 
criterion, is a point which must first be ascertained, 
before any conclusions can be deduced- therefrom. 
Among those faculties that present themselves to . 
the mind, there are none which I can discover, so 
appropriate as instinct and reason ; but the shades 
which divide them from each other, are so minute, 
and so nearly allied, that they lose themselves in 
one another, by tints which are almost impercepti- 
ble ; and we pass their boundaries, without disco* 
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rering our sitaation, Ull vrt find ourselves ob the 
confines of an apposite extreme. 

It is foreign to my present design^ to inquire in- 
to the various active operations, either of instinct 
or rzason, 1 only wish to discriminate between 
them^ — to mark their respective relations to tbeir 
original causes, and their necessary connectioBi 
therewith: and in this view, 1 conceive the former 
to be^ founded upon stnsaiion^ and the latter upom 
reflection. To suppose the former to exist where 
there is no ~sensatioi% is a contradiction ; and ta 
suppose the latter to exist where there is no reflec- 
tion, is an absurdity too gross to be admitted. UT 
instinct can exist where there is no sensation^ ik 
can include neither energy nor action ; and if in- 
stinct exist abstracted from all energy and actionf^ 
it must exist without having any existence. And 
in supposing reason to operate without, or to exi«l 
abstracted from, all reflection, we must suppose It 
to act without either perception or judgment j an4 
to decide upon the certainty of that, which is avow«y 
edly unknown, and without the knowledge of whicli^ 
no rational decision can ever be obtained.— la* 
stinct, therefore, must be founded upon seosatiaa^ 
and reason upon reflection. 

But if sensation be necessary to the existence of ' 
instinct, and reflection to that of reason, neither 
instinct nor reason can have any positii^e existene% 
ai^d therefore can only be relative terms. If instin^ 
have a real being, it must exist abstracted from a» 
action; for whatsoever exists positively , must have 
a being before it can possibly act ; and what ha» 
a positive existence, must be independent of all ao- 
tion. But if instinct exist abstracted from action^ 
it can have no connection with sensation, for sensa^. 
tion itself must be the result of action : and to 
suppose SLTiy thing 1o have a necessary connectii» 
with sensation, from which it is possible to exohi^ 
the idea of action, is a contradiction. 
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If all instinct beiitnhed in the nature of its exial- 
ence, and confined wholly to those objects which 
are capable of exciting sensation, corporeal eaist* 
ence must form those lines, beyond the boundaries 
of which it cannot pass. To admit any thing to 
have a positive existence, which is not independent, 
is a contradiction in terms; and to suppose the in- 
dependence of that which cannot pass the bounda* 
ries of corporeal existence, while nothing physical 
obstructs such an action, is to suppose it to be inde* 
pendent, and not independent at the same time. 

As a contradiction must ever be inadmissible, it 
follows,— that instinct, whatever it may be, can 
have but a relative existence ; — a, relative, existence 
mnst always be dependant on that object to which 
it is indebted for its being, and can no longer exist, 
iJian it is excited by foreign action. If instinct be 
m aU animals the central point, where ail the lines 
of organization meet, through which external ob- 
jects are capable of communicating their impulses ; 
instinct can only be the medium through which the 
creature is directed to its intended end, but of itself 
it can have no self- determining power. 

If Instinct have a self-determining power, it caa 
be no longer dependant qn the impulses of sensati- 
on ; but to abstra^ct the idea of sensation from that 
of instinctj^anc^ta suppose instinct to exist after this 
abstraction, is to attribute to it, a power which is 
precluded by tHe very nature of its existence. An 
idea of instinct, which does not include the idea of 
aetion,'is a contradiction ; and therefore^ wherever 
instinct be supposed to have an existence, th? idea 
of ^action cannot be excluded ; which action must 
be either from itself, or excited by the impressions 
of foreign impulses. Jf it be frotn itself, it is at 
once raisjcd into a state of independence, which^ 
excluding all external impulses, annihilates its very 
nature. It must therefore follow — that as action i$ 
iMfcessarj' to the ide^, of instinct, and «is Ibis.actioB 
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eannot be fr^m itself, it niust be Impress^' by tbat 
foreign po^ver which commcmicates^ its impulses ; 
and instinct can only be the medium or ctHSortum^ 
through which this tpreign power acts^ to produce 
those effects which we discover in animal life. 

If this reasoning be admitted, it will follow als« 
— that the instinctive properties which arc perceive 
ed; must not only have a relative and dependeal^ 
exislencrcy but theji can continue no longer than 
those causes conspire to operate ; which instinct is 
the medium of, and on which it must entirely de- 
pend. A relative idea can exist no longer than it 
i^s in cdnta.ct with the influencing power ; and when 
that contact ceases^ all relations must evaporat-e and 
expire. Animal'action can onhy be excited l>y senu 
sation ; and the action must «ver be in propor^oft 
to the impulse. And whether the cause be pby^ 
eal or moral, there must be a contact previous td 
any operation ; and when the capacity becomes 
inaccessible to impulsion, the ideas of instinct and 
action must be precluded through peeessily. 

If instinct were supposed to have the vjjfiwer ©f 
election, where opposite sensations excite,' and 
where no previous preponderation had gtv^i its 
bias, it couW be no longer excited by sensatioB.<^ 
An elective^ power supposes in that' Being wbiek 
possesses it, a principle of judgmen*, i^rth wbieb 
instinct can have no kind of conn^^ion. Instiw* 
must^ therefore^ be dependant upon sensation, aiat 
where the exciting powers are hostile to ewcl 
other, it -must necessarily follow the strongest itni; 
pulse. 

But while we behold a principle of animation 
.^tiffused through all animal nature, distinguishing 
such portions of matter which are animated, from 
those that lie in a; state of passiveness i and white 
we behold the inferior orders of animal creation^ 
acting under those impulses which preclude the 
ideas of judgment, and electiofi, we discern a sa^ 
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rtor piincinle in man. This superior principle the 
Almighty has stamped upon us at our primary for- 
mation ; aiid under its guidance and direction^ has 
placed the whole econoaiy of human actions.— 
!w^hefcher we have act^d conforn^ably to the influ- 
ences ^f this polar star, or deviated from its ciire<^ 
tian», is rather foreign to my present design. It i$ 
to the saered writings .we ar43 indebted for this 
ipforaiation ; and in those; sacred books it isi^ that 
we ftxu^ find the perfcci standard of right and 

If this superior principle, to which we have uni- 
formly given the name of rtasoriy were nothing dif- 
ferent from instinct, the brutal and human natures 
mast have been physicallj^ the same. We might 
have differed from them, it is true, as one animal 
d^ers from aaiother ; but if there were nothing in 
^ber nature, which the other did not, and could 
«ilt, possess, their physical identity must have been 
itfie.saine. 

it may, however, not be difficult to ascertain, that 
r^Sa^on is different from en^itinc^, in its source, in 
ita n0,turt.y in its optrcUionSj^ and in its end. , And 
if it;can be thus ascertained, it must produce con- 
yieliopL, IP iopposttion to the indications of appear- 
anoes, : 

Whateve!r«.ffectiofis reason may possess, or how* 
■wieyer it may be diversified in the manner of its 
ope rations, it is certain that it can have no positive 
indQpendei^it existence. For if reason have an in- 
jtepetd&nt exigence, it can have no necc^sfan/ cpn- 
<l^xion with any positive Being. Biiiit the instant 
.we suppose rea^i^f^to exist, while w^, exclude from 
fct^the iciea.of a reasonable suhstanoti to si:q)port its 
existence ; we admit reason to exist, without ad* 
mttihg the existence of any thing reasonable, 
which is a contradiction. If, therefore, reason can- 
not have any. independent existence, (which must 
be admitted) it jnu$t rely on something capable of 
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prodaoing it, for its sappart. This most either t)e 
matter or spirit, la supposing it to be matter, 
we mast eitaer suppose matter to be reasonable in 
itself, or to be capable of producing what it has na 
power to produce. The former case is contradicted 
by its physical divisibility, and inertness ; and the 
latter mcludes a contradiction. It therefore fol* 
lows, that' reason cannot subsist of itself, nor be 
produced by matter ; and therefore, from the c^r^ 
tainty of its Being, it must result from spirit^ it be. 
ing the only member of the alternative. ' Thas, 
reason must be different in its original source from 
that of instinct ; and if different in its source, it 
must be difiefent in its nature also. 

It is the nature of reason, not to be guided Jby 
the impulse of sensation, but to follow the direc- 
tions or judgment. Judgment' miist be founded up- 
on discrimination^ for where there can be no dis- 
crimination, there can be no judgment ; and where 
there is no judgment, there can be no reason. If 
reason be the active result of Judgment, the idea of 
judgment is necessary to its Being. And if the 
idea of judgment be necessary to its Being, a dis- 
crimination between two or moi'c objects must ne- 
cessarily enter into our abstract idea of judgcfient, 
without which it can have no existence. If, then, 
the perception of difference, between two or more 
objects, which present themselves to the mind, be 
necessary to the idea of judgment, and the idea-^ 
judgment be necessary to the idea of reason,, it. 
must follow-*-ithat reason and instipct must be, to* 
tally distant in their fiatures from one another: the 
former striking its roots in an immaterial substance, 
and the latter m those sensations which are excitdf 
by animal impulses. ; 

Nor does this difference terminate here; It is n*^ 
ccssary to tlie nature of reason, not merely to fol- 
low the real -or apparent good that is immediately 
presented to it ; but to trace the object proposed^ 
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tbroagh all its labyrinths, previous to its adoption 
<rf it. To reflect on the past, to investigate the pre- 
iNtety and to calculate upon the future, are all ne- 
cessary to the nature of reason. For could we sup- 
gppe, that reason could adopt without reflecting, in- 
.TOStigating, or calculating, we should make reason 
to exist without reason, which is a contradiction. 
And as neither of thesje ideas, can possibly be in- 
vaded in our idea of the abstract nature of instinct, 
Wfe are here presented with a specific diflference 
ft^ween the animal and the rational powers. 

If, from this difference in nature, we turn to the 
operations of each, we shall find the same varia. 
tions. It is the province of instinct to gratify ap- 
Wtite, but the province of reason to lay it under 
distraint. If instinct be capable of restraining ap- 
^lite, it must thus act either from necessity or 

r^ice. If from necessity, it must act in opposi- 
n to itself, and this will end in a contradiction ; 
from choice, it can no. longer be under thedomi- 
m^n of sensation. A contradiction is inadmissible^ 
^Ad an abstraction of instinct from sensation is re- 
f^d by fact. — Instinct, therefore, cannot restrain 
il^t appetite, which its nature is to gratify. If in- 
il^K^t be at once capable of restraining and grati- 
j^ing appetite, instead of acting under the direc- 
\^ of sensitive impulses, it must have an elective 
power ; and what has an elective power, must de- 
^ live its actions from itself. And to that which de- 
rives all its actions from itself, the impulses of sen- 
ffttfon must be arbitrary and adventitious ; and 
what is arbitrary and adventitious to any subject, 
me idea, may be abstracted from either ; but to sup- 
pose a case, where instinct may survive its contact 
with sensitve impulses, is to suppose it to exist aind 
ttat to exist at the same time. 

But while, from the nature of it^ existence, the 
restraint of appetite must be necessarily excluded 
I 3 
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fiom the idea of thai which bliadly gratifies it^ we 
behold in reason an elective power. 

To the existence of that faculty, which acts un- 
der the direction of an internal elective power, per- 
eeption must be absolutely necessary ; and wnere 
there is perception, there must be an object which 
is perceived. And it is equally certain, that where 
but one object is presented to the understanding, 
the only alternative is — either to adopt or to reject 
it. It is in this state, that nothing but an elective 
power can operate. And where but one object is 
presented to the mind, and this oligect (if congenial 
to it) be rejected, it is there we can discover an 
elective power, and be fiilly assured that reason 
there exists. It may indeed be asked — ^' If reason 
*^ reject the only object which is presented to the 
♦* mind, and there be nothing in that object uncon- 
^^ ^nial to its nature, on what principle is that ob- 
^' ject rejected?^' I answer, because 1 conceive rea- 
son to be founded upon reflection^ and because it ex- 
amines deeper than the surfaces of things. The pre- 
sent good is but a part of her province ; she reviews- 
the past, anticipates the future, and forms her deci- 
sions from the estimate of aU. 

It must, however, appear very certain, that this, 
can only be effectecl by abstraction ; and by look* 
ing forward beyond the influence of present mo- ' 
lives, to & certainty of conclusion, in which nothing 
but abstraction can 'become its guide. If^ then,, 
reason in its operations can calculate upon conse- 
quences, remote from that object which first excited 
its attention, and with which that object has no ap-^ 

Earent connexion ; it is certain, that reason mjust^ 
1 this case operate in a region, within the con^ne» 
of which, instinct can never enter ; and this leaves^ 
us in possession of a decisive difference between 
the operaiims of inistinct aad reason.. 
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SECT. vn. 

TTic^ Suhject of Instinct and Reason continued. 

THAT man is an animal, as well as a rational 
heing, is a position which almost claims to be self- 
evident ; but where the awi/naZ powers end, and 
where the rational begin, is a pomt which cannot 
be so easily ascertained. There are, however, 
many instances in which these powers difter from 
one another, both in their nature, and their opera- 
tions, beside those already mentioned: 

It is the province of reason, to examine abstract 
propositions ;— to ascertain the simple perceptions 
which are necessary ta their existence ;'^to travel 
through their various modes and relations, and to 
identify them by definition. But can any man sup- 
pose, that mere instinct can distinguisn between 
■goodness and mercy ? Or that instinct can identify 
those simple perceptions, which are necessary to 
-cither of those abstract ideas ? Can instinct distin- 
guish between a simple and a complex idea ? Or 
can it separate those ideas which nave been uni. 
formly associated together, though they have with 
each other no kind of physical relation f If instinct, 
by the locality of its existence, be unequal to that 
task which reason can accomplish, and which from 
mere instinct we could never learn ; it is a decisive 
proof, that reason and instinct are as different in 
their operations, as they are distinct in their na«- 
tures from one another. 

Nor are there wanting, a variety of instances, 
in which reason and instinct are at variance with 
one another ; in which there is an irreconcilable 
hostility subsisting between them; and which could 
have had no existence, if reason and instinct were 
the same, or originated in the same source,* There 

♦ Ott the future life of brutes, many things have 
lieea said^ and much has been written it and both for 
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is not, perhaps, an instance, either of moral or re- 
tinbutivt justice, where this is not the case. Rea- 
son and instinct are invariably at war with respect 
to distinctions in property ; and those boundaries 
which are fixed by reasouy may, and are consider- 
ed by instinct, as an infringement upon natural 

and against the subject, many forcible arguments hare 
been en^ployed. An attempt to decide on such an im- 
portant point in a tew "strangling propositions," or a 
solitary note^ would be both immodest and indiscreet. 
The thoughts which 1 have oflered on this subject, are 
perfectly new to me ; but whether they be admitted as 
conclusive or not, the decision can in no way afiect the 
main purport of this essay. For although it could be 
proved, that brutes have an immaterial principle, and 
though the immortality of their natures could be dedu- 
ced therefrom, it will neither destroy nor lessen thq 
proof of an immaterial and immortal spirit in man. 

The acute reasonings drawn from the vis itiettia o£ 
matter, by Mr. i^ax/er, together with the arguments 
advanced by Mr. Smith, are to me neither convincing 
nor conclusive. The heavy objections which msiy Tbe 
advanced against the hypothesis of each, are to me 
more forcible than their arguments, however plausible 
they may appear. 

How creatures, that are not subjected to any law - 
here, can be made the subjects of rewards or punish- 
ments hereafter, I confess I do not perceive ; neither 
can I. discern how beings, that are incapable of intel- 
lectual enjoyments, can derive happiness from sources 
which they have no appetites to relish : but I would 
not urge either case as tin argument against possibility. 
Yet 1 fear, that the admission of the belief of the im- 
mortality of brutes, will so far violate those distinc- 
tions which God has placed between the diflerent or- 
ders of intelligent and animated beings, that we shall 
not be sufficiently guarded against the adoption of e- 
quivocal geneiation — a doctiitie which has been just- 
ly' exploded by Mr. Bay, in his book^ entitled, " The 
Jfzsdom of God in the Creaiion,^^ 
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right. The calls of instinct, aim at nothing. but 
the gratification of appetite and ^desire, abstracted 
from all subserviency ; while the voice of reason 
imposes a restraint, and compels it to be subservi- 
ent to the principles of immutable justice. And 
therefore they must be difft^rent from each other. 

It may, indeed, be asked — " Whether reason 
" must not necessarily follow the impulse of mo- 
*' tive ?*' This, I confess, I rather doubt. 1 rather 
conceive, that when a new motive is presented to 
the uncierstanding, the attention of the soul is awa- 
kened by it from a dormant state. This impulse 
cannot be excited by previous, choice, but presents 
itself, unsolicited, <o our view ; but it does not fol- 
low from hence, that the judgment must adopt its 
dictates. Motives only awaken the mind from a 
torpid ^state to examine their propriety ; but the 
election of their dictates is the result ot judgment,, 
and in this stage of the mind's progress, volition* 
can have no existence. 

* It is not improbable but by advancing the observa- 
tions suggested above, I may be thought, by many, to 
advance sentiments v^bich include m them the ideas of 
fatality SLud deslini^ , Those among my acquaintances, 
whose sentiments are congenial with my own, may 
think I have given them an occasion of ofTence ; and 
those who think differently, will perhaps be oitended if 
I attempt to explain. I should, however, be very sorry 
io be the occasion of offence to either :--a subject on 
which the world has been so long divided, will have- 
Hi votaries on either side ; but as equivocation is with 
roe a despicable trait of character, I feel no hesitation 
in avowing those sentiments which 1 have adopted. 

It is a question which has long agitated the contro- 
versial world, '' Whether man be n/rce or a necessart/ 
agent ?" On both sides of this question many able pena 
have been employed, and many volumes have been pro- 
duced ; written, I am sorry to observe, with as much 
acrimony and invective, as with an apparent airn to? 
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If reason necessarily follows the impulse of bio- 
tive, motive mast be the active ccmseof all its«ii« 

unirersal mental empire. With all okfereniee to't&ese 
Dames whose writings have kept alive the flame-ttf 
ooutroversial ^ar, by endeavouring to extlii«iish ^^ 
I fear that they have sheirn^ trot merely « wish to jt»^ 
■for tbeofiselyes, but to thiulc for, an^idietate to, otfae^ 
If I have a right to think for myself, every ottttr 
ms^n has the same ri^ht ; and an attempt to impose s^ 
creed upon the belief of another, merely bec^use-i 
think it right, is a piece of arrogance which too pl^^^ 
ly characterizes the mind that adopts it. ^Vhe mindfiif 
another may be silenped by the sorceries of ar^lim^^^ 
without lieiug proselited to that sentiment by whiettH 
is refuted. It is in this Case rather dra^ootred intlilAi 
compliance, than proselited to belief. The weig^hf <k 
evidence is alone able to predace rattienal eonvictit|fr# 
and this weight of evidence, will operate in pr^op^S 
tioti as it eun have access unto the mmd. It is oii i Uim 
principles, that I attempt to offer to the piiblio iiqr 
thoughts en this point, in the ibilowiog note. Tliofe^ 
whose miads enter into a train of thinking simitar t» 
my own, may ibel weight ia ithe followiog thougHHr; 
and tliose who do not, will do me no injury, Aod gfte 
me no oifence* i\ 

It has been frequently askedbyibeadvoeaiesof ^taf^ 
tiny, ^ If God foresee all future events, aod those eV4^|lte 
*' caunot happen otherwise than God foresees them,li#r 
** can human actions be contingent.^ if they, foe ooA- 
'^ tingent, c^Ki God foresee them -, if not, m^ust not nft 
** be a necessary agents' Arguments like these iMb 
the most plausible of any I have hitherto met wil^; 
and I am inclined to thialc, that all their energy issdtf^ 
rived from associating^ together two distinct kleic^j 
which in themselves have no relni'nm'**^edes:timiti9» 
akd prescience. The difiereoce in these two ideas teiN 

'appear the instant we trace them to their sources. 

Predestination is evidently founded upon the idee of 
infinite power, which necessarily calls those actions i&- 

•to being, that are supposed to depend on previous d^l* 
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lions. And as all causes niiist exist previously td 
their owH effects, we must atti ibuje to mere motive, 

tiojr rojr\ihe\r existence ; and to abstract tlie idea of 
power from those aetioas, which necessarily depend 
man that power for their existence^ is at once to anni- 
Jbttate their active original cause* and consequently to 
destroy their own existence. And were it possible to 
Mnihilate that connexion, which subsists betwecnHhat 
il|finite power, which influences into being all human 
a0^oQs; and were it possible that those actions could 
remain, atlter they were separated from infinite power ; 
alt human actions would be contingent, and conse- 
^ttently predestination could, be no more. 1 therefore 
M&ceive predestination to include a necessary oonnejc- 
Mfl, between human actions and injinite power ;, thathu^ 
Blf^i actions necessarily^ flow from infinite- power, are 
lIMeparable from, and necessarily dependant on it ; 
Dti^ if predestination be admitted, the present state 
0ftxiu,ti \s a state of mere passiveness^ and that the 
idea of contingency can have no existence. 

But while predestination is founded on the idea of in- ^ 
finite power, the knowledge of future events isfbunded 
apon Hhe idea of infinile discernment, with which the 
idea of power has no necessary connexion. It would 
be absurd to suppose that God were infinite in his pow- 
er, because he possesed infinite discernment, or that he 
were infinite in his discernment, because he possesed 
iiijfioite power. Infinite power, and infinite disccni- 
ment, must therefjre be attributes which axe coessen- 
iial m the Deity. If the knowledge of any action be. 
&uoded upon the discernment of that action, the very 
#gcernment of it presupposes the previous exiatence 
of that action, of which this is the discernment. Ex- 
^tence, in the very nature of things, must necessari- 
ly precede, in order of being, all discernment of its 
modes and accidents ; for nothing can be supposed to 
be khown previous to the supposition of its own existr 
' enoe. And though we admit tliat infinite discernment 
is previous to the positive existence of the action itself; 
yet the aetioii itself exists in idea, and is a future ac- 
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an abstract state of existence ; while the miod iM 
left to form this abstract idea^ independent of those 

tion actually existing 'id idea, as much as the discero- 
ineiit of this action is futpre knowledge^existin^ pre- 
vious to that action, OD.whicb the existeuce of this di»- 
cernmeot is founded Here, then, the action ita^ 
must be supposed to be in being, and the discemnKOT 
of this action founded upon that existence ; but ireHbttV 
the necessity, nor dontingeney of this action, can be Uh 
ferred from that discernment, which only presupposes 
the previous existence of the simple action, and wiljk 
which its necessity or contingency can have no refei^ 
tion 

It will now be aslied, " Could this action have been 
** did'erent from what it is ? if it could, how could i^ 
'' finite discernment have decided upcn its cert ain^R^ 
" if not, what is become of the contingency of bun^M 
" actions?'^ However specious this quehtion may a|K 
pear in itself, it seems to me to be upon the whol^ as 
mere fallacy. It has been already proved, that the m0* 
tion itself ttiust be supposed to be in existence, and tjjbf 
discernment of this action is founded upon that suppm 
sition ; for it would be a contradicth<Mi \u terms, to sap- 
pose any thing could be discerned, which had noterm 
an ideal existence; so that the question is nothing aio9^ 
than if it were asked, Can an action, after it is past,, hp 
ditferent from itself? To this question I would answer, ^ 
No ; and yet 1 cannot conceive that the coniitigency of 
that action can be affected thereby, because its contitt* 
gency depended not on the discernment of its final fh 
sue, but on the adoption of those mutable motivisl^ 
which, when adopted, led to this end, and which thb 
action was the result of, without in the least afifec(» 
ing the action itself. The action which is thus dia* 
cerned, is the eiTeet of elective adoption, and the a^ 
cessary termination of such motives as were adopted* 
To suppose that the action itself, under the direction 
of these elected motives, could be diilerentfrom wbail 
it is, is to suppose that these motives could have produ-^ 
ced an action contrary to their own conclusions, whi<e]| 
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rffects, which can alone denominate it to be an ac- 
tive cause. 

a coatradictiph. That these mutable motives might 
pre been differently elected, I admit ; but then infi- 
discemment could have penetrated the result of 
bat elect|pn, — have looked through the contingency^ 
ltd bave seen a different conclusion, with as much 
Bcision as it does the present ; and whatever muta- 
IQS these motives might have assumed^ infinite dis- 
foment is still equal to the penetration, and capable of 
leking to the same certainty of conclusion. And al- 
io' we suppose these motives to be subject to ten thous- 
H^^i mutations, to be subject to as many different electi- 
'^ s, and capable of ending in as many conclusions — yet, 
le conclusions cannot elude the penetration of infi- 
: kiiowledge,which arises from the plenitude of infi- 
^discernment ; and which must ever be, while^mVc 
laced within the reachof fn/?««7e— rand while theCre- 
,^r is capable of comprehending all created capaci- 
UJ». The power and discernmtnt of God, must^ therc- 
Ipre, be ever superior in their extensiveness,. to the 
matations which human contingencies are capable of 
mdergoing ; and we can thus conceive all human ac< 
fiaas to be knowji to God, without having recourse to 
tint dcstintfi which is supposed to influence them into 

To ask, therefore — whether an action which is /ore- 
uen, cs^n he, different from the foreknowledge of it, is 
jEp other than to ask, — Whether an action can be dif- 
fyr^t from Itself? To this question I would answer, 
Jd because the question itself is founded upon the idea 
ej^ihe action s being known 'And if tbj^ action be known 
il^ must be supposed, at least, as much patt, as that 
knowledge of it which iS founded thereon To con; 
0^ve» therefore, that absolute foreknowledge and eternal 
d^ere€, are similar in their effects, is, I conceive, an 
ioiposition upon the mind. If a superior Being could 
be supposed capable of possessing infinite discernment 
and knowledge, abstracted from all power, this Being 
would be as capable of looking through the contingen-r 
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The great «nd of reason, is to regulate ilieim- 
pulse$ of desire, and to render appetite subservieil 

^^»i^—i ^— — M^— ^— ^ III > 

cy of human actions, as thbugb- he were poBsessed of 
infinite p< wer. But we cannot conceive the idea of a 
decree, abstracted from the idea oi' infinite fotcer ; wbA 
therefore it follows, ihski prescience and destiny arei% 
tally different in their natures, as well as founded up 
on two distinct attributes of Deity — discernment aai| 
power ; which, in the present consideration, can havt 
no necessary connexion. The necessary effect of a d^ 
cree, is the positive accomplishment of it ; but the no* 
cessary effect of absolute foreknowledge, is what I have 
never yet been able to discove . 

Every action must bear some relation to ike knotdedff 
of it, because the knowledge of an action is the co^f 
munication of itself; without this relation, there cii 
be no knowledge. And to say, that an action mayhem 
or i9 known, while that action which is thus known^ii 
in futurity, even in idea, while the knowledge of it ft 
now actually existing, is to make the effect to exist |h4* 
or to its own cause ; and is to suppose a relation ktt 
tween that which is, and that which is not ; which || 
a glaring contradiction. . ' 

Whenever we form an idea of prescience^ and spe^J^ 
of it as applying to the infinitely wise God, accordtiig 
to our weak perceptions of His attributes; we eit^Hsr 
behold him stepping into futurity, and there beholdisg 
actions in their dark recesses, or calling futurity to 
his bar, to develope its hidden mysteries ; but in eitl^r 
case, the action itself, and the knowledge of that^i^ 
tion, must be brought into contact with one anothenp 

That the relative ideas oi* past and future^ musttii 
inapplicable to the eternal God, is too evident to v^ 
quire proof, or admit denial, there being but few ah* 
Btract propositions more certain ; and therefore, the 
idea of successive existence, must be precluded by t^ 
Omnipresency of his nature; and in the physical rela- 
tion in which things stand to God, nothing can be said 
to be remote from him. If, then, we admit a future 
action to be known to, and present wiih God, weia 
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to the principles of imtnutable justice : while the 
great end of instinct, is to gratify the impulses of 

fvduritr^ admit its actual existence; and while we admit 
tkis event which is future to us, to be present with, and 
therefore known to God, we admits that nothing which 
is in futurity to us, can be remote from Him ; but we 
behold this future action, actually existing novo before 
God, Here, then, we behold the certainty of the ac- 
tion perfectly existing before God, and perfectly re- 
mote iLVoai the rci^ctivre ide«i of futurity ; and that ac- 
tion which is future vfiiW us^ is in actual existence 
with Him. 

Whatever event or action is said to be foreknown, 
can only be so in relation to us, but not to God, With 
bfaa the event or action is only simply known. Jlw^ 
m the simple discernment of an action, ' necessarily 
Msupposes the pre-existence of that action ; the ac^* 
wm itself is not subsequent upon, but antecedent to 
Unl^ discernment, which is founded upon it. If an ac- 
tiftQ, which is future with us, be totally destitute of all 
etitience^ in the most absolute sense of the word, it ne- 
ver oan be an object even of infinite discernment, be- 
cause the supposition includes a contradiction ; for he 
who discerns that which is destitute of all existence , 
discerns what is admitted even by the supposition it- 
mM to be undiscernibU, The existence of an action, is 
therefore necessary to the discernment of it. If, then, 
aa event which is future to us, be actually present 
with God ; and if the actual existence of an event be 
necessary to his discernment of it, its mutable state is 
dhready past, and its destiny is as inevitable, as those 
mtnta which are enrolled in the antediluvian annals. 
And as the knowledge of an event, must necessarily pre- 
suppose ikkG previous existence of that event, the know- 
ledge of it can never influence that event, or any of its 
peceding mutations, upon which this knowledge itself 
must depend for its own existence. 

Discernment itself, whether divine or human, ne- 
cessarily implies an object; for it is a contradiction in 
terms, to suppose any being to discern an object which 
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desire, independent of right or wrong. Right find 
wrongs are what instinct can form no conceptioa 
of; but without right and wrong, reason can haVc 
no existence. Whether what instinct adopts, may 

we conceive has no kind of existeaee. To suppow 
that the ditcerhment of an object maj exist, while wc 
suppose the object itself to be a^urenonentiii/^ is to sup* 
pose the object to be at once discernible and not discerm- 
ble, to be an entity and a noneniitv, at the same time. 

However distant the modes of God's discernment are 
from those of our own, yet when we ask the question — 
How can any thing be different from what God foresees U f 
we have recourse to our own modes of apprehension, 
and incorporate in that question, the ideaot successive 
duration* with his mode of apprehension ; although ia 
oura^#/rac/ reasoning upon it« we exclude all kin^aoC 
succession from that idea. - . 

In all our abstract reasoning upon the prescience^ 
God^ we exclude the idea of successive existence, mA 
speak the language of philoaophy and reason ; bM; 
when we apply the prescience of God, io the contttt* 
gency of human action, we lose sight of the only cxfihn 
sive foundation on which the question can standi jmi 
incorporate with it the relative ideas ofpast undfufu^^ 
and thus re-adopt that successive existence, whidi W0 
liad previously excludedfrom our abstract idea ^ th^ 
preacience of God. It ia for want of this diatinctiai^ 
that we have such confusion in our ideas on the subjeet^ 
Only let the idea of successive existence, be excluded 
from incorporating with that of prescience^ and til 
difficulty will disappear, the question will assume st^ 
inoffensive form, and the prescience of God will be 
perfectly reconcileable with the contingency of humaa 
actions. 

Finally, an action which is future with us, must be 
in itself either an entity or a nonentity^in the most per- 
fect sense of the words ; if an entity y it has all that ex^ 
istence which I contend for ; if k nonentity, it cannot be 
an object either of infinite discernment or knowledge, 
for he that bebolda or knows a perfect nonenity, must 
behold and know nothing. 
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issue in ti'tith or error, is what can excite within it 
no solicitude ; but the final issue of things, is the 
great point to which reason directs its steps. Rea- 
son and instinct must, therefore, be. essentially dif- 
ferent — in their origin^ in their natures^ in their 
operations, and in their tnd. Instinct denomi- 
nate^ the animaly and reason the man. 

- SECT. VIII. 

Memory and Reflection — The former visible in 
animal Powers, the latter depends on an imma- 
terial Principle — Sensation — It may be annihi- 
lated, but the human Soul cannot, 

THE abstract ideas of memory and reflection^ 
^Mfvever they may be allied, must be considerably 
^llerent in theoiselves, from one another ; the for- 
qMr we -discover in the animal powers, but the lat- 
ter only in an immaterial principle. Memory, no 
doubi^relates to sensation, out can have no relation 
to any thing but what is past ; while reflection, 
commencing its operations independent either of 
pmt or future, forms its conclusions on the agree- 
ment or disagreement of those ideas which we as* 
soeiate together, which to memory and instinct 
mnst be forever unknown. Instinct can never ope- 
rste, abstracted from the impulses of sensation ; but 
reflection begins its operations where sensation 
ends — where the impulses of sensation cannot ex- 
c^e, and moves in a region of which instinct can 
form no conception. 

Sensation itself must necessarily be diffused 
through everv department of animal being ; and 
njust of itseli be as extensive in its diffusion, as 
the Being which possesses it. To be assured that 
it is a something which depends upon the modiB- 
cation of body, we need only to advert to the am- 
p^ationof any bodily part. In proportion as these 
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parts undergo a separation from each other, the Ca- 
pacity of sensation must be reduced in its extensiofly 
and the power of feeling must be confined within 
a narrower sphere. The acuteness^ however, can 
have but little or no relation to its diffusion ; fo 
although the amputation of the parts of body, vox$ 
contract it in the extent of its operations, thosr. 
parts which remain will preserve their acutcnea 
uninjured and entire. And though we consid^ 
sensation as one great nholCy yet the reduction pi 
its d illusion , must necessarily be injurious to that 
whole y while the acutencss remaining plainly de- 
monstratcsy that sensation canuot arise from uix ia- 
dependent principle. 

A capacity which is thus capable of being redi^ 
cod, must^ through the progress of the means of that 
reduction, be fmally annihilated ; f^rit isacontjn- 
diction to suppose any thing, which is not infinili»y 
to be capable of reduction, without arriving at lait 
to a point when it shall cease to be. And fre0i 
the eifects of amputation, it undeniably follow^ 
that the animal powers must depend for their ex* 
istence on the modification of that body, of whidi 
they are powers, and on the continuance of wbidr 
they stand or fall. 

As no two parts of any animal, can both survife 
their separation from each other, there most fcc 
some immoveable seat of personality ; but wherete 
this 'personality consists, or how far araputatitf 
may extend without approaching its recess,' isi 

Joint which I confess myself unable to determine, 
t may be, and most probably is, very different ia 
different species of animal beings ; and what would 
terminate the existence of one, would permit ano- 
ther to survive its loss. But what is reduced by 
amputation, must be totally annihilated by the final 
separation of all its parts, beyond which nothing' 
purely animal can survive.* 

* How far an injury may be sustained without di^- 
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A final argamcnf for the soul's immateriality 
maj^ be thus stated : — Every action necessarily 
rapposes the pre existence oi* the actor. And if 
tike soul of man be material, matter must have 
csListed previous to that consciousness, which is 
dependant upon the modification of it ; and the 
^ftoclusioh is certain, — that consciousness cannot be 
mn essential property of it. And no adventitious 
acquisition of quality, can communicate'a volition, 
fl^ which both acquisition and quality are naturally 
destitute; nor incorporate with the identity of a 
fembstance, which is of itself inert, and therefore 
i0$;ongruous to its nature. And if so, there must 
be an immaterial principle in man. 

♦fc-i • — ■ . ( 

Mivinr the union between soul and bodif, it is hard io 
mfm The violence which in some cases can be survived, 
fplthe slight occasions which in others pi i>ve mortal, 
liM dissolve this compact, imperiously foice this truth 
Ufhon'the mind, that we know not with cei taiid^ m what 
this union oonsists,nor upon what secret ties it ucpends. 
The attenuated fibres, if such they are, whicn Lold vi^ 
taiitif s^nd inertness together, ^re too m.inute for discov- 
ery, and lodged in those secret recesses which anato- 
mical penetration can never reach. Certain it is, that 
the union must be indissoluble while lile^continues ^ 
md therefore, the soul cannot have an immediate con- 
nexion with those floating particles of flesh and biood., 
vbich are thrown off by emuvia and respiration, and 
eipplied by nutrition. We are, therefore, naturally 
e^ried to some stamen of personality, which cannot bo 
etposed, either to fluctuation or decay: in this seat 
of personality, it is more probable, that the idenityof 
mmn consists. To this permanent principle, we may 
conceive the immaterial spirit to be united in our pre- 
sent state ; and though separated from it by death, re- 
rtored again to this union in the resurrection, which 
it will preserve to all eternity. 

Admitting this permanent principle to exist, " in 
what the identity of the boily consists,*' will remain 
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CO longer an undecrded question ; it must consist ia 
the immoveable stamen of personality, which is eqoalfjr 
removed from mutation and deeay. 

The permanency of this principle of ideotity, will, oo 
doubt, preclude it from incorporating with other bodies, 
and losing its own identity in the identity of another. 
The boating particles of llesh and blood, which form 
the general mass, and which occasionally adhere to 
this principle, hare, perhaps, but little or no conaex- 
ion with the identity of man. Rendered indissoluble 
in itself by the power of the Almighty, it may continue 
incorruptible durine its repose in the grave ; while the 
iloating particles of the body, may be scattered with 
the. winds of heaven. But when the trumpet shall 
sound, and the dead shall be raised incorruptible, and 
we shall be changed, then this */amcn of identity, which 
was sown in weakness, shall he raised in power; aod 
what was sown a naturaly shall be ra\se^ ^ spiritual bo- 
dy ; and, restored to an union with its immortal part- 
ner, it shall be for ever removed from reparation or 
change. God, however, giveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him, and to every seed its own "body. — But the 
resurrection is not my present subject. 

There are, perhaps, but fe^w cases, in which this 
theory can derive more evidence from fact and inci- 
dent, than in those of suspended animation ; for al- 
though in these cases, a torpor has overspread the gen- 
eral mass, yet this permanent principle must preserve 
its union with the spirit The external obstructions, 
which occasion a suspension of animation, may op- 
press those springs of action, that are necessary tcMi- 
imate the remoter parts of the corporeal mass ; asd, 
retarded in their operations, a general languor may 
prevail; but the internal union netween the two na- 
tures cannot be dissolved, ^hile animation is within 
the reach of restoration *, and 1 conceive that it is an 
internal separation between these two natures which 
can alone occasion certain death. 
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PART II. 



ILLUSTRATION OF THE 

IMMORTALITY OF THE HUMAN SOUL; 



CHAPTER I. 

THE NATURE, MODES, AND POSSIBILITY OF THE 
DESTRUCTION OF THE SOUL, CONSIDERED.^ 



SECTION L 

Death..:.Definition of it. 

X N the unbounded empire of human language, 
there is, perhan^ no term to which such strange and 
preposterous ideas have been annexed, as to that of 
Death. 

The Orientals have spiritualized it into an angel, 
the Moralists have degraded it into a monster^ the 
* RhetoriciarCs art has subjoined to it the idea of per- 
sonification; while the poefs imagination has lent 
him "his meagre aspect, and. his naked bones." All 
these ideas, are, however, but the creatures of a pro- 
lific fancy, utterly devoid of any real existence in na- 
ture, aad totally unfounded in fact. 

To strike the passions, and animate the feelings, 
sentiments like these are undoubtedly judicious and 
appropriate ; but it is the province of philosophical 
disquisition, to disrobe realities of the trappings of 
fancy, and to present them to the world, in the genu* 

K 
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ine .features of their native forms. . While tlie embel- 
lishments of fancy are thus added to a mere abstrac- 
tion of the mind, the inquirer i6 too apt to be misled 
in his investigations. Hence— 

'* Death and his image rising in the hrain, 
'•* Bear £iint resemblance^ never are alike ; 
*^ Fear shakes the pencil. Fancy loves excess^ 
•< Dark lgnoraB«e ia lavish of her shades, 
** And these the formidable picture draw." 

But setting aside these things, as the creatures of a 
warm imagination, let us inquire what is Death ? 

It is certain, that death must either have a positive 
or a relative existence. If the former, death must 
exist whether any thing die or not ; but this is abso^ 
lutely impossible, for it supposes death, while it sup- 
poses nothing to die. If nothing were capable of dis- 
solution or decay, it would be contradictory to admit 
any idea of death. It is the decay and dissolution 
of Beings, which give rise to the idea of death ; and 
therefore death can have no positive existence, if, 
then, death can have no positive existence, it can on- 
ly exist in relation to those Beings, who are capa- 
ble of undtrgpitig dissolution^ privation^ or annihiloi' 
tion ; and therefore, in these relations it is, that we 
must look for ever)'^ conception we have of death. 

The most simple notion (if notion it may be termed)^ 
which we can form of death, is,— -^hat it is the re* 
verse of life ; and that it deprives of animation, that 
subject which falls beneath its power. When death 
is occasioned by dissolution^ I understand it to be a 
separation of those parts or properties of any Being, 
which are necessarily united, in order to the existence 
and identity of that Being. By privation^ I mean 
the subtracting something from any Being, without 
which, that Being cannot subsist. And by annihik- 
tion^ I mean, not only the destruction of any and 
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mvery mdification which it might have assumed, but 
the utter destruction of ail Being; add the reduction 
of any substance to an absolute nonentity. If, there- 
fore, the soul, which is an immaterial substance, perjsh, 
it must be in one of these three ways. 



SECTION 11. 

The SotU cannot perish hy Dissolution^ Privation^ or 
A-nihilation. 

IF the soul perishes through dissolution^ it must be 
by having those parts disunited, of which it is com- 
posed. But this cannot possibly be ; because the soul 
is not an assemblage of distinct substances, but, as 
Itoisbeen already proved, a simple, uncom pounded, 
€^bstance ; and therefore has no parts to be dissolv- 
ed*— To suppose any substance capable of being dis- 
solved, which has no parts, is a contradiction — it sup- 
{K>se8 a separation of parts, in a Being which has no 
parts to be separated. 

A Being, which has no parts included in the ab- 
stract idea of its existence, can never have any thing 
taken from it ; and where nothing can be taken away, 
that Being must necessarily be incapable of dissolu- 
^tion. An exclusion of all farts^ is necessary to the 
existence of an immaterial substance ; and to sup- 
pose a Being to be dissolved, from. the very nature of 
whose existence a capacity of dissolution is necessarir 
ly excluded, is a flat contradiction ; — it is supposing 
a Being to be capable, and yet incapable of dissolu- 
tion, at the same time. 

Whatever has parts, cannot be immaterial ; and what 
has Ho parts, can never lose them. To suppose an 
immaterial substance to have parts, destroys its im- 
materiality ; for it is a contradiction to suppose that 
to be immaterial, which by its parts is demonstrated 
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to be otherwise ; and if the socil be immaterial, whtc^ 
has been already proved, it necessarily follows, that 
it cannot perish by iftssolution* 

Neither can it be conceived, that the soul can peiidi 
hy privation* Forjf privation imply the subtract- 
ing something from a substance, which is necessary to 
the existence of that substance, without annihilating 
the substance itself, (in which sense I here use it) 
it is certain, that whatever substance undergoes pri- 
vation, must be a subject capable, of it 9 and what- 
ever is capable of privatipn, must be capable of sur- 
viving the loss of that which privation takes 
away* I therefore in this place consider privation as 
distinct from annihilaticnj the former implying the 
loss of something which is necessary to the being of 
any substance, and the latter implying the total non- 
entity of the substance itself. If, therefore, the soul 
perish by privation, the soul itself must have some- 
thing included within its nature which it csai lose, 
witliout the total annihilation of its Being.: For where 
the substance itself is reduced to a perfect nonentity, 
it cannot be said to be thus reduced by priva^on^ but 
by annihilation, which is not the subject under imme* 
diate consideration. 

To suppose a privation possible, which takes no- 
thing away from that subject to which it applies, will 
certainly involve a contradiction ; and to suppose ^ 
privation which leaves nothing behind, will conduet 
the mind to the same conclusion. For if a privation 
can exist, which leaves nothing behind, and whicb 
takes nothing away, the substance itself which is sup- 
posed to undergo this privation^ must renoain unin- 
jured and entire : and from the permament state of 
the substance, we shall be obliged to reduce that very 
privation to a nonentity, which we had previously 
admitted to exist and act. And a privation whFch 
cannot change the substance which is supposed to suf- 
^^*r by it, must be a privation, and not a privation at 

e same time. 
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That a privation, when applied to compounded bo- 
dies, may reduce to a nonentity that cohesion of parts, 
which it takes away, I readily admit ; yet the sub- 
stance itself from which the parts are tdcen, and be- 
tween which cohesion is destroyed, must remain in 
existence and survive its loss* It is true, the modi- 
fication of being in this^ substance, may, and must be 
considerably changed ; but this alteration in the modes^ 
of being, cannot effect the identity of Being itself. 
A substance, and modification of that substance, are 
two distinct things. The peculiar modification of 
Being may be destroyed, while the substance remains, 
but where the substance is destroyed, the modinca** 
tion which depended upon the substance for its exist- 
ence^ must necessarily perish with it. 

As privation must, therefore, imply a separation in 
the component parts of that Being which undergoes 
it, so it must also imply a change in the state of that 
Being which suffers by its influence, which change, in 
the state of Being must arise from the separation of 
its component partd. For to admit a privation to take 
place, while we exclude all change from that Being 
which sufiers, as it leaves the Being unchanged and 
entire, it is certain that nothing can possibly perish by 
it, and we must in this case allow privation to exist, 
while we are tinder the necessity of denying its ex- 
istence. I therefore conclude, that wherever priva- 
tion takes place, it must necessarily imply a chan^^e. 

If, then, privation imply subduction, without des- 
troying the entity of that substance in which this sub- 
duction takes place ; and at the same time implies a 
change in the internal state of that Being which suf- 
fers ; it must certainly follow,— ^that privation can on- 
ly apply to Beings which are capable of separation 
and change; and therefore, from the pure simplicity 
of its nature, the soul can never perish by its in- 
Axence. ^ 

X2 
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If the soul perish by privation, and privation im* 
ply a partial subduction of Being, the soul must suffer 
loss without losing its entity, but this, on a more 
minute survey, will be found impossible. 

That the soul is a simple imnaaterial substance, has 
been already proved, and from the simplicity of its 
nature, it can have nothing but its entity to lose ;' and 
CO imagine the soul to perish by privation, while pri- 
vation implies a /re/r^i^r/ subduction, and while the soul 
has nothing but its entity which it can possibly Idse, 
we must suppose the soul either to reuuriu in exis- 
tence after its entity is destroyed, or to perish by pri- 
vation while its entity remains entire. But as both 
sides present us with palpable contradictions, it clear- 
ly follows that the privation can never destroy the 
soul. 

The manifestation (^ consciousness and perception, 
are but actions of the soul ; and to suppose that pri- 
vation can destroy an action, is a quibbling absurdity^ 
An action cannot be destroyed previous to its exist- 
ence ; and the very instant it exists, its end being an* 
swer-ed, it expires. And as actions are only relative, 
perishing emanations of a simple substance, no priva-^ 
tion can possibly pass upon either. The substance of 
the soul forms but one simple idea ; and to make a 
partial subduction from a simple idea, and yet to sup- 
pose that the part which remains ma\' survive such 
subduction, is a contradiction— >it is supposing the ex- 
istence of that, which by the supposition itself, can 
have none : — It supposes an idea of that which is not 
an idea ; which is an idea, and not an idea, at the 
same time. 

As privation implies a change, there are other 
reasons which preclude its application to the soul. 
Whatever clianges, must be capable of being changed; 
and what is capable of being changed, cannot be a 
simple uncompounded substance* To change the 
same numerical particles, for the same numerical ' 
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particles, in materid bodies, i^ not a change, but a 
nonentity* And to admit, that a change has passed 
upon an immaterial substance, when it remains the 
same aftei* this supposed change, that it was before, 
is an evident contradiction. If the soul be changed, 
it must be changed from itself to itself^ which in- 
cludes this contradiction,— <hat it has changed, and 
not changed, at the same time* And if no. change 
take place in the soul by privation, it must remain the 
same' after this privation, that it was previous to it; 
and this will lead us to this conclusion — that the soul 
hae suffered a privation, and yet has not suffered it, at 
the same time* A Being, which has nothing but its 
entity to lose, cannot survive privation ; and that , 
which cannot Survive privation, cannot be a subject 
of it. 

It is a privation of animation, which all animal 
bodies undergo, in natural death* What remains is 
a lifeless mass ; and the change which it undergoes, 
is from action to inaction* But this presents to the 
i mind the idea of a Being capable of such a change :-— 
I Yet after this change has passed upon the human 
body, it is no longer a subject of death* It would be 
preposterous to speak of a dead man's dying, or to 
suppose that a dead man were capable of undergoing 
death, when he was kno>vn to be dead before. It 
would not be less contradictory, to imagine a dead 
man to be alive, — it is imagining the man to^be dead, 
and not dead, at the same time.— It is fio longer ca- 
pable of death ; the only privation in which death 
consists, has already passed upon it, and it has nothing 
Jnore to lose. 

The only entity which caij. now remain, is that of 
its component parts. A separation of these may- 
succeed to this privation, but this can only annihilate 
their mutual contact; but in no case affect the entity 
of those Gomppne'ht parts themselves. When the 
greatest possible separation has taken place though 
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corruption, it is still the skme in point of entity &at k 
was before ; only it now engrosi^es different portions 
in the abyss of space* Every particle possesses aH 
the essential properties which the whole did, prior to 
this total separation, only they are now differently 
modified. Matter can never be separated from itself; 
it is a contradiction to suppose it ; it supposes the ex« 
istence of it, after it supposes it destroyed. And if a 
material substance, after having been separated from 
an immaterial nature, with which it had no physical 
connexion, be incapable of undergoing any further 
loss ; by the same ^mode of reasoning, the immaterial 
principle, now separated from its grosser companion, 
has nothing more to lose. As it implies a contra-* 
diction, to suppose matter to be separated from itself; 
so it implies the same contradiction, to suppose an 
immaterial substance to be capable of being separated, 
when it has nothing but itself to be separated from. 
To suppose an immaterial substance to be deprived of 
itself, is to suppose it to exist after it is destroyed. 

A change can only take place in compounded 
bodies ; whatever is formed of one simple indivisible 
nature only, can be separated from nothing but diose 
properties which are essential to that nature. And to 
suppose a separation in those properties, is to suppose 
Aat those properties are essential to the existence of 
'the soul, and not essential at the same time. 

It may, perhaps, be objected to this mode of re» 
soning^— " that if the body be capable of undergoing 
** a separation of all its parts, and thereby cease to be 
^^ a body ; the immaterial substance may undergo a 
•* similar change, and thereby cease to be a soul.^ 
On this I would c^serve, that I conceive the objection 
IS founded upon a gross mistake. It is not founded 
upon the nature ot substances, but upon the combi" 
nation of them. The comparison is not fairly stated. 
The body is a coi^bination of atoms ;^die tpvl is but 
a simple essence. 
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To state this case feirly, let us suppose (what, how-;* 
ever, must be admitted to be an impossible case, be- 
cause matter is capable of endless divisibility) a por- 
tion of matter to be divided, till it is impossible that It 
can be divided any more : I then ask, — Can either of 
these particles of matter undergo any further .division 
or not ? If it can, it is not yet divided, as in the case 
supposed ; if it cannot, we have here a case in point. 
The soul^is this immaterial atom^ (if I may so speak) 
which is iiicapaMe of either division or change ; be- 
cause it is divested of all diversity^ and lost in unity .-— 
And, if so, it can neithef lose by privation, nor un- 
dergo a change. Or if we must still retain the idea 
of corporeity : let us suppose that there are as many 
distinct mdtpencjent substances in the soul, as there 
ate atoms in the body, cgpable of divisibility ; in this 

CSiiB the comparison will hold good, and the conclu- 
si&as will be fair ; each mky be separated to infinity^ 
ai^ yet each preserve its entity uninterrupted, inde- 
pendent and entire ; and, therefore, the jsoul cannot 
perisli through privation- 
It now remains to be considered, whether the soul 
can parish by annihilation* If it can, all rational 
proof of its^mmortality must be given up; if -not, its 
immortality will be ascertained* 

. It has been already proved, that the soul cannot 
pe^-Jsh by dissolution^ because it has nothing to be 
dissolved. And it has also been proved, that it 
ctismot perish by privation^ because it has nothing to 
Jose, and because it c^n undergo no change ; and if it 
perish by annihilation^ it must be either through the 
tendency of its oxvn nature^ or the applivution of eoC" 
temal force. Jf an immaterial substance has no 
parts— 4ias nothing to lose, and cannot change,, it must 
follow, that such ^ substance cannot perish through the 
tendency of its own nature* To suppose a natural 
tendency, (in any simple Being) to that which is hos- 
tile to its o\yn existence, is a contradiction. A Being 
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which cannot change, can have no tendencies, but 
such as ai^ peculiar to its nature ; and that its natu- 
, ral tendency fs to life, is demonstrated by it^ actual 
existence. If, then, a natural change in tendency) 
imply a change in that nature which produced it, and 
no such change in nature can possibly take place vk 
the soul, because of the siimplicity of its existence ; k 
must follow, that the soul cannot perish through the 
tendency of its own nature. 

A Being which has no parts cannot change ; ani 
that'which cannot change, must be the same to-cbiyi 
that it was yesterday ; and that which is the same 
now, that it was then, can be no farther removed from 
' annihilation to-day, than it will be to-morrow-* Anl 
to suppose a Being, with a natural tendency to anui* 
htlation, which can make no approaches towards it I 
18 to suppose it to have a tendency to annihilatioi^ 
and yet to have no such tendency, at the same time. 
A Being which is no nearer to annihilation to-daj^ 
than it wa^ yesterday, and which, for the same reasoil^ 
must be as far removed from it to-day, as it vrill b# 
to-morrow, must always be at an equal distance from 
it ; and that which is always at an equal distance from 
any given point, can never arrive at it. ' 

If the soul tend to annihilation, it must tend to its 
own contrariety ; and that which tenets to its own con- 
trariety, must act in opposition to itself, which i$ J 
contr^iction. An action produced by any B^l|k 
supposes in that Being a capacity for such an action* 
But if an action be produced by any Being, which itJ 
nature is incapable of producing, we must behord it 
such a Being, a capacity, and an incapacity, at d»c 
same time, for such an actiofi. ^ 

It may, indeed, be said — " that this tendency of 
"its nature, was impressed upon it at its primary 
** creation ;— that it invariably accompanies the soul 
" in all its progresses through existence ; and that its 
" final annihilation is nothing but the neceas^y result 
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**of things.'' This, however, leaves the question in 
much the same state that it was before— T<;logged with 
absurdities, and embarrassed with contradictions. 

If the Almighty God, in the primary formation of 
things, have created a simple, uncompounded sub- 
Btancej it can have but one physical tendency. The 
9(K>ment we admit a Being tending to its own annihil- 
ation, that very moment we admit the diversity of its 
component parts. If we admit the unity of any 
peing, it is a contradiction to suppose it to have a ten- 
dency in opposition to itself. That the soul has a ten* 
^ncy to life, is evident from its own existence. And 
S It have a tendency to its own annihilation, it must 
t^ to life, and not tend to life, at the same instant; 
^ it must have a tendency to annihilation, and yet 
b^ no such tendency, in the same moment. In- 
^^r case, the contradiction is equal, and therefore 
I if imch tendency can possibly exist in the soul. 
\ IC a principle of life have a tendency to its own 
esdSpction, it must, in the instant of its annihilation, 
ei^t, and yet not exist, in the same mpment., That 
wbkh is annihilated, cannot be in existence ; and that 
i^ch is in existence, cannot be annihilated. Either 
the soul must exist in the moment of its annihilation^ 
or it must not. If it exist, it cannot be annihilated 
while that existence continues ; if it do not exist, it 
tm never perish through the tendency of its own 
Bitore. And \i the substance on which this tendency 
^tapnds, be not in existence at the time of its annihi- 
kpbn, instead of annihilation being produced through 
tfat natural tendency of the soul, we are obliged to 
su]»pose the soul to be annihilated previous to its an* 
nihilation. Thus either case includes a naked contrar 
diclion, and the undeniable result is,— that an immii* 
tetial, uncompounded substance, cannot perish through 
ihe tendency of its own nature. 

As the soul cannot perish through the tendency of 
Hft own nature^ ihe nei^t consideration is*-^Whetber it 
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can perish or not, from the application of extermd 
force ? All external force must be either natural, or 
su{>ematural t and the means through which this ex- 
ternal force must be applied, must be either material^ 
or immaterial* 

It has been already proved, that material bodies 
can never act but when they bring their surfaces into 
contact with one another. As an immaterial substance 
has no surface, it is a contradiction to suppose, that 
matter can ever be brought into contact with it : tfr 
suppose such a contact possible, is to suppose a surface, 
in an immaterial Being, which, at the same time, b 
supposed to exist without it. 

Whatever has an exterior, must have an interior^ 
and what has both, must necessarily be extended fl 
and what is extended, cannot be immaterial. An inKi 
material substance, -therefore, can have no surface | 
and what has no surface, can never be brought iante 
contact with that which has. The very suppositioQ' 
includes this contradiction — ^that there is a coiita(4 
and no contact, at the same time. It therefore foUowSi 
that the soul must be inaccessible to all violence ^m 
matter, and that it can never perish through its in- 
strumentality. 

If matter can only act through the medium ct 
matter, and an immaterial substance can be suppojed 
to perish by it ; matter must either act where it is viff 
or extend itself beyond its own being; but in adii^ J 
ting either, the mind is conducted to a contradictidili^ 
For when any portion of matter extends itself to m, 
immaterial nature, it can no longer be removed Iroai, 
it ; and that" which is not removed from an immateriit 
nature, cannot be material. And to suppose matter tei* 
be thus extended, is to suppose it to be matter, and' 
not matter, at the same time. Nor can any accessitti 
of power overcome the contradiction. No acquisi^ 
tion of power can alter the identity of its ns^^^Ae^ 
without destroying its identity; or communicate to it 
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a^fofx:e, of which Us nature is incapable ; the 8uppo«> 
skion includes not only a moral, but an absolute im- 
possibility. 

To make a river fiy, to make a rock walk, or to 
make a tree to speak, are all intpossibilities to us ; 
but they are but moral* It is not impossiUe to con- 

- ceive, tiiat Omt^otence can add wings to die kr^ 
mer, mj0|wPht& the next, and speech to the latter ; but 
to I <Bp[ii|i e> that even Omnipotence itself, can make 
A river j^y, and not fly, at the same time ; that a rock 
dtaoi^d move^ and not move ; or that a tree should 
TjiriiA mil yet not speak^ in the same instant, is ut- 
ter^^teipossible. 

In: like manner we can conceive that an accession 
of power, can make matter accomplish every thing 

- Whiph is placed within the reach of its nature ; but 
te suppioi^e matter td extend its influence beyond the 

I Smits oiflts own existence, or to act where it is not, is 
, Id suppo^ its presence and absence at the same time. 
And to^t^pose it to annihilate a nature with which it 
has no physical connexion, is to suppose it to act 
where it cam have no influence ; or that it can act, 
and not act, at the same time ; which every one must 
see, is not only a moral, but an absolute impossibility. 
It ^«refore follows, that the soul cannot perish by 
. the instrumentality of matter, whatever influence be 
attributed to A» propelling power. 



SECTION III. 

We can have no simple Idea of what has no Existence 
^■^We have an Idea of the Existence of God, and of 
his Immortaliiy-r'The Immortality of the Soul is 
inferred from its Desire of Happiness* 

IF all our ideas arise from sensation and reflection* 
which is^w no longer controvoited ; it is certatni 

L 
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that the materials upon which these ideas are found- 
ed, must have existed antecedent to the ideas them- 
selves, which are evidently founded upon those ma- 
terials* It therefore follows, that we can have no 
simple idea of what h^ no existence ; because he 
that has an idea of that which has no existence, 
must have an idea of nothing-^ which is a contradic- 
tion. If, therefore, we have an idea of Gk)d, it 
plainly follows, that a God must be in existence. 
^ Nor can the imperfection of our simple idea of God, 
be admitted as an objection against the truth of the 
proposition. For the imperfection of our idea of 
God, does not arise from the uncertainty or nonen- 
tity of his Being ; but from the inadequacy of our 
faculties to comprehend, what, from its own nature, 
must necessarily' be incomprehensible. And what- 
ever notions we have of any thing which includes 
infinity, they must thus be necessarily imperfect, in 
an exact proportion to the relation vfhichjinite bears 
^ to injinitem 

That our notion of God, and all his attributes are 
but simple perceptions of the mind, may thus be cer- 
tifitd with precision. Whatever is but a simple 
perception of the mind, we can subtract nothing 
from, without annihilating the idea from whence we 
thus subtract. Such is the case with respect to 
God, and all his attributes. Whereas, in compound- 
ed bodies, by subtracting certain portions, we only 
alter their numerical parts, and change their specific 
quantity, while the identity of their Being remains 
entire. 

Among the essential attributes of God, we ihiifit 
include his immortality ; it being as impossible to 
conceive God to exist, abstracted from immortality, 
as it is to conceive him to exist, abstracted from 
Omnipotency^ or Holiness. For that which is not ne^, 
cessarily immortal, cannot be God. tiere, then, we 
Ijiave a clear andi?idistinct idea of immortality, al- 
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though we are totally unable to comprehend, or 
grasp it in its fullest extent. 

Having thus, -distinct notions of the certainty of 
immortality, and of the existence of the human soul ; 
the next stage in the present argument, is, to trace 
out those intermediate ideas, which are necessary to 
connect these two simple perceptions together ;— 
the unquenchable desire which every man feels after 
happiness^ appears to me most likely to form this 
connexion. 

Wherever moral evil has not transmitted hopeivk" 
to despair^ ^ from a consciousness of future punish* 
ment, there is in every human mind, an insatiable 
desire after the greatest degree of possible happiness, 
which certainly includes the idea of immortality. 
And it may justify our inquiries, on principles su- 
perior to those of curiosity and idle speculation, to 
know on what this desire is founded? And whether 
it be natural^ or unnatuf-al^ to the mind of man ? 

It is very certain, that no man can desire any 
thing which he is conscious will produce him no fe- 
licity. — ^The suposition is refuted by the very term 
itself. And therefore, as our desire of immortality, 
arises in proportion to the expansion of our facul- 
ties, and our love of holiness and virtue} it Is cer- 
tain, that these desires must be founded Upon a per- 
ception of some real or fancied excellency, which 
we conceive to be included in the idea of immor- 
tality ; and that if it were added to our natures, our 
felicity would be increased by the acquisition. This 
desire, therefore, must either be rational^ or irration- 
al, — »must be natural, or unnatural, to the human 
mind. 

* The same modes of reaso^ng which can deduce im- 
mortality from hope, can gather it frdm despair. The 
same physical principle is alike active at^the bottom ; and 
it is moral evil, by annihilating hope, that unlocks th^ 
ayenues of despair. 
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A desire, which is imnrntund, is a monster, and 
cannot uniformly conceal its deformity ; and never 
can be consistent with holiness and virtue. But a 
desire of immortality, instead of being inconsisteift 
with holiness and virtue, derives its chiefest energy 
from the influence which these principles have upon 
the mind which they inhabit.. It therefore follows, 
that this desire cannot be unnatural to the human 
mind* A desire which is unnatural, must be irra- 
tional ; and that desire which is at once unnatural 
and irrational, can never associate with holiness and 
* virtue. For if we can suppose, that a desire, 
which is unnatural and irrational, can associate with 
holiness and virtue ; holiness and virtue must be un- 
natural and irrational ; or all distinctions between 
vice and virtue are at once done away. But as a 
distinction between vice and virtue must eternally 
exist ; — ^as holiness and virtue can neither be unna- 
tural or irrational ; and as the desire of immortality, 
derives its chiefest energy from the influence which 
holiness and virtue have upon us ; it follows, thaft 
the desire of immortality can neither be trrationd 
nor unnatural to the mind (rf* man. 

Have both' reason and nature, then, conspired to 
cheat us with a lie f Is it possible that nature can 
suggest a desife which is unnatural ? Or is it pos- 
sible, that reason can beget within us, a desire, 
which she declares to be irrational ? To suppose 
either, is to admit a palpable contradiction. If na- 
ture suggest to us the idea of our own immortality; 
if man be not immortal, she must suggest what is 
imnatural, and thus act in contradiction to herself; 
for we are reduced to this conclt^sion, to admit the 
desire of immortality to be natural^ and unnatural^ 
at the same time; the in^possibility of which, re- 
quires no argument to disprove, and but little phylty- 
sophy to discover. And if reason beget within us, 
a desire which is unreasonaUe, we must derive 
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£rom reason, what from its own nature it is incapa- 
ble of producing.— An unreasonable desire, result- 
ing from reason, is a contradiction in terms ; and 
therefore I conclude, that the certainty of immor* 
. tality, arises from those desires which we feel for 
its possession. 



SECTION IV. 

TTie Annihilation of the Soul cannot be occasioned by 
a finite Being — The possibility of Annihilation is 
doubtful-^^This may be illtcst rated by reflecting on 
the Creation.^ 

IT is certain, that no created Being can be infinite ; 
the supposition refutes itself. And if no created 
Being can be infinite, no Created Being can perform 
an actioii, which nothing less than an infinite power 
can accomplish. The distance between Beings and 
not Beings is, and must be, infinite ; and that dis- 
tance which is infinite^ no finite power can possibly 
grasp ; and what no finite power can grasp, must, 
(if it be grasped) be grasped by that which is in- 
finite, for nothing less than an infinite power, can 
make an infinite exertion. And as nothing but an in- 
finite exertion can change that which w, to that which 
is not ; so that which cannot be changed from some- 
thing to nothing, cannot be annihilated ,by any crea- 
ted Being ; and that which cannot be annihilated, 
must thus far be immortal. 

Nor can we conceive, that an infinite power can 
be communi cated to any finite Being ; for a finite 
-Being who can perform an infinite action, must be 
.finite, and infinite, at the same time Ajid even to 
suppose a finite Being, to be delegated with power 
to perform an action, which no finite Being can ac- 
coniplish ; is to suppose it to be empowered to da 
t 2 
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what it cannot do— it is to raise a finite BeiBg into 
infinity, and yet to suppose it ta be but finite stiH* 

A. Being dtus empowered, must be either finUe 
or infinite. If finite, it can do nothing beyond a 
finite nature 4 if infinite,- it is no longer a finile Be* 
ing ; and from either case it follows, that Ae soul 
cannot be annihilated by any created Being, whether 
it be possessed of an intelligent, or an unintelligent 
nature. 

•Whether annihilation be possible in the nature of 
thing^^ is with me a matter of considerable doubt. 
That it is to me utterly inconceivable, I feel nohe- 
sitation in asserting ; and while I can have no con- 
ception of the possibility of annihilation, I can have 
no reason to suppose it possible.* 

* I tltink it not necessary in this place, to inform the 
reader, that whiter I assert anailulatioQ to be impossible, I 
would by no means insinuate, that annihilation is not 
within the reach of Omnipotent power. The infinitely 
powerful and ever blessed God, must have an infinite va- 
riety oF ways in which he can exert his power, that axe to 
us totally unknown, and will probably remain so through 
all eternity. It is true, we cannot conceive how annihila- 
iion can be accomplished ; but this is no argument against 
fact. 

The same power which created the htws of nature, can 
undoubtedly destroy them ; but when we admit the de- 
struction of those ^laws, a scene presents itself to oar 
astonished views, which human penetration cannot enter; 
a scene in which we discover but httle more, than^ ** the 
*^ war of elements, the wreck of matter, and the crush of 
" worlds." 

By what antecedent laws^ the laws of nature were ere* 
ated, we may venture conjecture; but, with certainty, we, 
perhaps, shall never know. It appears probable, that the 
laws of nature arose from the unchangeable perfections of 
the Divine mind, and are but a transcript of the essential 
perfections of the nature of God. If this conjecture be 
Tight, the final destruction of things, as it cannot affect 
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If annihilation be a total extinction of alL Beings 
somiethiiig must be reduced to 'nothing'^ But if the 
reduction of something to nothing, be necessary to 
the very admission of annihilation ; (which must be 
admitted) we ascertain the existence of a point that 
denominates a nonentitt^. And to ascertain the cer- 
tafkiQr of what is admitted to have no kind of exist- 
ence, supposes nothing itself to be identifiedj which 
is a contradiction. 

If, on the other side, we suppose, that the cer- 
tainty of annihilation c^inot be ascertained, it is 
impossible tcx say whether the soul can ever be re- 
duced to it or not ; and if the soul be not thus re^ 
duced, it canno^ be in a state of annihilation* Anni^ 
t^lation is, therefore, inconceivable* 

"If the soul cannot be reduced or resolved into 
perfect nothings annihilation is not only inconceivable, 
but utterly impossible ; bee«ase annihilation is an ex- 
change of entity for nonentrty^ And if this, point of 
nonentity., cannot be ascercUtied with as much pveci- 
si<m as entity itself, it is impossible to say where the 
former begins, or where- the laicter ends* But in 
supposing this strange point to be ascertained, where 
entity ends, and where nonentity^ begins ; (which 
must be admitted, if annihilation be supposed pos- 
sible) we give a beginning to what we admit to have 
BO kind of possible existence, which is a flat ccuura- 
diction in terms. 

the immtilabiHty of God, cannot being tbe tmi nearer to^ 
annihilation, tlian if we suppose the l^ws of nature to 
^ntinue for ever. Bat as this is only eonjecture, it would 
be imprudent to pursoe it within thie limits of a solitary 



All that I contend for, is....that according to the present 
laws of nature, and our means of knowing them, annihil- 
ation nmst be impossible. Bat when these laws are done 
away, an impenetrable cloud extends its shadow over us^ 
%xA aB beyond it is perfectly unknown. 
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To suppose a nonentity to have no beginning, is 
to suppose an entity to have no end ; and what has 
no end, instead of being annihilated, must be im- 
mortaL 

To give, therefore, a beginning to nonentity^ is a 
contradiction in terms ; and to deprive it of it, is to 
make the soul immortal* Annihilation is, therefore^ 
impossible in the nature of things. 

To reduce entity to nonentity, is to reduce that 
which ts^ to that which is not ; it is to make entity 
and nonentity meet together, &nd entity and nonentity 
can then be* extremes no longer. But if .the physical 
distance which is between ^ natural extremes, be 
done away, entity and nonentity must be the same 
thing ; for that which is separated by nothing, must 
necesss^ily be the same. And if that which is, can 
be the same with that which is not, we are brought to 
this naked contradictioi^— that the soul may be anni- 
hilated, and not annihilated at the same time. 

Whatever is perfectly annihilated, can have no 
kind of existence ; and what has no kind of -exist- 
ence, we can form no kind of conception of ; and 
what we can form no kind of conception of, cannot 
possibly ht known. To ascertain the soul's annihil- 
ation, is therefore utterly impossible. 

To this it may, perhaps, be objected, " that al- 
^^ though the soul's annihilation cannot be ascertained, 
*' it may, nevertheless, be possible, as the possibility 
^^ of a fact by no means depends op our knowledge 
^^ of that fact for its existence." To admit any sup- 
posed fact to b^ possible, while we can form no fios» 
Mle conception of such a possibility^ is to lay the 
foundation of our reasoning in the sand ; and to build 
on such a foundation, is to raise a fabric on what has 
no existence. 

In every mental exertion, the mind must take its 
flight from some admitted point-i-there must be some 
data from whence we start* And if the mind caa 
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trace an association of ideas, between this given 
pointy and the object it designs to compass, the de- 
monstration will be complete. But if we have no 
data^ from whence we commence our mental opera- 
tions, it is impossible that ever the perception of the 
soul can arrive at its fancied pbject :— we can hare 
no foundation on which to build, in order to approach 
. it. Such is the case before us. The annihilation of 
the soul is to be made but ; to do this, proof must 
be adduced; this proof cannot be obtained. Tiye 
objection, then, has recourse to probabilit}' T proba- 
bility deserts it also '.—The last refuge, then, is^ 
*' that the case is possible." And on this I presume 
to say, that if the annihilation of the soul be suppo- 
sed to be possible^ either this possibility must be self- 
evklent, or supported by unquestionable authority ; 
without this we can have no data from whence we 
may presume. 

As to authority, it cannot furnish the least pre- 
tence. And to admit the possibility of what we 
eafmet <x}ncaive to be possH^le^ is a contradiction in 
temas ; it is supposing a thing to be possible, and yet 
not supposing it possible, at the same time : it is tak- 
ing for granted, the very point which remains to be 
proved j-^and the mind, being thus deprived of its 
resting place, can never move onward in progressivte 
reasonings, to identify that possibility which the ob- 
jection assumes as an admitted point. And, to urge 
as a possibilitj% what we can have no conception of 
the existence of; is to admit that as a possibility, 
which we cannot even conceive to be possible. 

An idea of the possibility of annihilation, suppo- 
ses that fossihUity perceivable : but to suppose }t 
possible tnat the sdul can be annihilated, while we 
can have no passible conception of such 9l possibility y 
is to admit, and yet to deny the existence of such a 
possibility^ at the same instant. 
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In admitting any fact to be possible, there must be 
some evidence to support the mind in that belief. — 
But to admit a fact to be possible, while we have 
no kind of evidence to sustain our minds in what we 
admit ; is not only to give ourselves up to the ca- 
price of blind credulity, but to argue from no evi- 
dence, and to decide without any proof. And to 
found the soul^s annihilation on a mere abstract pos- 
sibility , of which the mind can avowedly form no 
conception ; is to admit as ^ fact, what we do not 
know to be so ; and to avow that we know annihila- 
tion to be possible, while we disclaim all knowledge 
of it at th^ same time* 

But even admitting the naked^ abstract possibility 
of the fact, that the soul can be annihilated, yet the 
abstract possibility of what may be^ must necessarily 
be to us inconceivable ; for the instant we can have a 
conception of zny ^possibility^ it is a possibility in the 
abstract no longer. A possibility must be conceiv- 
able to us, or it must not. If it be conceivable, we 
must trace it by some relation, and then it cannot be 
in the abstract; but if it be not conceivable, the 
.mere abstract possibility, is a possibility to us no 
mofe. ' For to conceive the existence of a possibi- 
lity, which is to us inconceivable, is to conceive a 
- possibility which we cannot conceive i and is a con* 
tradiction in terms. 

To admit the future existence of what may be, is 
lt> admit the present existence of its possibility ; and 
if the existence of^this possibility be in the abstracty 
it must be detached from all evidence of its exist- 
ence ; without this, it cannot be in the abstract. But 
to admit the present existence of a possibility, which 
has no evidence to support the mind in the percep- 
tion of that possible existence ; is to reason without 
all reason, which is an absurdity too gross either to 
be adopted or refuted* 
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Of that which we have no knowledge, we can 
have no notion ; and what wc have no notion of, we 
have no reason to believe ; and, therefore, to admit 
that we have a notion of the existence of an abstract 
possibility^ while we have neither knowledge nor 
notion of' its existence, is to admit that we have a 
notion of a possibility, which we have no notion of. 
And if so, there can be to its no such thing in exist- 
ence as the abstract possibility of what may be. All 
abstract possibilities must nece^arily be to us ^un- 
known ; f^nd what is to us totally unknown^ can 
neither be an object of our knowledge, reason, or 
belief. 

That the abstract possibility of the Being^ of all 

created substances, both material and immaterial, 

n%ast have existed previous to their actual existence, 

is a truth, which, I believe, no one will attempt to 

controvert or deny. Yet of this abstrapt possibility 

of things, no conception could possibly have been 

formed, prior to the actual existence of them. It is 

not my design to found the force of this argument 

upon the absurdity of supposing a created Being 

forming a conception previous to its own existence, 

though this assuredly must have been the case; but^ 

what I intend, is — ^that even admitting our bwn^ex- 

istence, ho reasoning could ever have led us to form 

any conception of the abstract possibility of creation. 

It is from the actual existence of creation that we 

know it must have been possible prior to its actual 

existence ; but if no such creation had ever actually 

existed, the abstract possibility of it would have been 

totally unknown* 

Supposing God had permitted such a Being as 
man to have existed previous to the actual creation 
of things, I would ask — Could man, in this state, 
have hid any notion. of the possibility of creation? 
If not, the abstract possibility is at once rendered 
totally inconceivable ; but if he could, it must be 
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by reascHi) because reason would have led to au oppo- 
site conclusion* Creation is the calling sonaething 
into existence, which was not before. But how the 
Divine efficiency could be so acted upon by itseU^ as 
to produce something material, is what no human ca- 
pacity can comprehend* To modify and combine 
certain properties which previously exist, may be 
conceived possible, from the previous existence of 
what is to be modified and combined ; but to ccmceive 
that the Divine efficiency can be acted upon by itself, 
and something- produced by that action ;— ^that ma- 
terial substances can be produced without any ma- 
ti^rials ; or that real Being can be made ts arise out 
of what has no Being ; instead of being a dictate of 
reason, is utterly incomprehensit^ and inconceivable. 

To suppose an intuitive knowledge of its possibi- 
lity to have been communicated to man, is to call in 
the assistance of a supernatural power ; it is then no 
longer a conception, arising from our natural facul- 
ties, but is rather a conviction produced by authority, 
than the result of discernment* And, therefore, the 
abstract possibility of creation, must, in the case 
given, have been totally inccmceivable to nian* 

When we lift our thoughts to God's creative ji^QVh 
^r, we feel it difficult to exclude from its genuine 
nature, those local ideas of generation and eorruf^ 
tionj with which, on all occasions, we are envelop* 
ed; but which must be equally injudicious and 
4d)surd* From the influence of these local prejudi- 
cies, and this erroneous association of ideas, we 
feel it difficult to disentangle ourselves, to form any 
distinct ccHiceptions of formation . and creation ; 
though, in themselves, the two ideas are qoite dis- 
tinct, and have but little or no relation to (m:^ ano- 
ther* The former undoubtedly implies, the pre^ 
vious existence of those materials, which are modi- 
fied by formation; and it undenis^y includes a 
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contradiction, to suppose— that formation could 
ever take place, but of pure and absolute nothing. 
In this case, we must suppose pure nothing to be 
acted upon, as a pre-existent and material cause ; 
and which must equally include'* a contradiction, 
whether the efficient power be supposed to reside in 
a finite, or infinite Being. Formation^ therefore, 
is not creation* For while formation presents us. 
with an idea, which includes the pre-existence of 
these- materials, out of which any Being or thing is 
formed ? creation presents us with an exertion of in- 
finite power, calling into existence^ what, from the 
term itself, could not have existed before. And 
the supporters of that theory,- (which makes forma- 
tion and creation to be terms synonymoils with one 
another,) would do well to consider, whether it 
do not include a denial of a creative power in God* 

When we attribute to the Great God, a creative 
power, it is absurd in the highest degree, to a^mit 
the pre-existence of those materials, out of which 
matter itself was created ; — ^it is admitting the exis- 
tence of mattef^ prior to the existence of matter, 
which is a contradiction in terms. If the materials, 
out of which matter itself was created, existed pre- 
viously to the existence of matter, the term creation 
must be totally inapplicable. In this case, it is ra- 
dier re-production than creation ; and to find a case, 
to which the term creation can be applie^l, we must 
look deeper into the recesses of nature, than either 
of the cases under consideration can afford. 

If, under these circumstances, we admit the pre- 
existence of those materials, out of which matter 
itself was created, and ask — of what peculiar nature 
were those materials ? we shall feel ourselves rather 
at a loss to find an answer. To suppose them to be 
material^ includes the contradiction stated above; 
and to suppose them to be spiritual^ will lead us ex- « 
actly to the same conclusion ; we are, thereforci ^ 
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under the necessity of res<dvhig^ all into ttee efficiency 
of the Divine powen 

As the term creation^ includes within it nothing 
more — than the causing that to be, which was not 
before, the action through which it is accomplished^ 
can involve neither an absolute impossibility nor 
contradiction. 

That the manper ho^ this could be accomplished^ 
surpasses all human comprehension, (if not the 
comprehension of all finite intelligence) is too evi- 
dent to admit a moment's doubt ; but this can never 
be admitted as an argument against infinite power. 

On the contrary, the supposition which makes 
matter to originate in absolute nothings not only sup- 
poses the non-existence of all materials, but it an- 
nihilates also the idea of an efficient power; for 
where an efficient power is admitted to exist, there 
it is certain, that absolute nothing cannot be. If, 
then, we admit that God created matter, both 
from and by his own efficiency, though it presents 
us with an idea which must necessarily be inexpli- 
cable, yet it involves neither contradiction nor ab- 
surdity. And for aught we know, the Divine efl- 
ciency may afford the only source, out oi which 
both matter and spirit could possibly be created. 

Certain it is, that. we can have no conception how 
any thing could be performed, unless it be by the 
laws of nature ; and it is equally certain, that by 
those laws, creation could not have taken place. 
For if we admit, that creation was accomplished by 
the laws of nature, we must, in order to avoid an 
opposite contradiction, admit the existence of those 
laws antecedent to all creation ; and in this case, those 
laws must be uncreated^ independent^ and eternal; 
and therefore must be God. But as sdl laws suppose 
the previous existence of a lawgiver, antecedent to 
their own existence, it plainly follows, that those 
laws can be neither uncreated, independent, nor 
ctemaL 
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I therefore conclude — ^that as the creation of na- 
ture, could not have been accomplished by the 
laws of nature ; and that as all human conceptions 
must be circumscribed by the boundaries which 
these laws prescribe,— the manner how creation was 
accomplished, must be to us necessarily incompre* 
hensible ; and will, withqut involving any contradic- 
tion, in all probability, remain so through eternity. 



SECTION V. 

Can the Soul be absorbed into the Divine Efficiency S 
Nonentity^ and None reation^ are not the same^-f 
All abstract Possibilities are to us unknown^-^The 
Laws of nature cannot destroy the Soul — It has na 
natural tendency to Deaths which is the opposite 
of its positive Existence — Nor can the Soul ap'^ 
f roach to the Absence of itself. 

WHEN, from a contemplation of what is possible 
K^ i^K^ ia4w>* ^ nature, we tum our thoughts from 
the origin of things, and inquire, whether the same 
Almighty power, which produced us from the fecun- 
dity of his nature, cannot retrace his own actions, 
and absorb all finite intelligences again into his own 
efficiency ; the question assumes a new and totally 
different aspect. It is no longer, in this pase, a 
question about the entity or nonentity of Being, but 
about the modification of future existence* 

To unhinge creation, and resolve every thing in- 
to its pristine state, is most undoubtedly within the 
reach of infinite power. This, no doubt, wbuld 
destroy the individuality of man : but the absorption 
of individuality, does not imply the annihilation of 
B^ing. What the modification of future Being may 
bcj forms but little or no part of this essay. There 
is, with me, no doubt that the individuality of map^ 
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wUl be preserved through all eternity ; but whether 
the individuality of man be continued or lost, is a 
question which belongs to another subject.^ 

As absolute nonentity, was not that out of which 
God called forth creation, so neither will absolute 
nonentity take place, although God were to retrace 
all his actions, and reduce every thing to that state 
of noncreation in which things were, antecedent ta 
their actual Being. Those, therefore, who out of 
veneratipn to the Divine Being, ascribe to him the 
power of producing annihilation, do in reality as- 
cribe to him, an effect which seems contrary to his 
nature ; and M^hich, therefore, his nature seems in- 
capable of prod ucing,-— That power which produces 
annihilation, must produce a nonentity ; and that 
power which produces a nonentity, produces nothing. 
I therefore conclude, that annihilation must be impos- 
sible, according to every mode of reasoning of which 
we are capable, and according to every view which 
we have of the nature of things. 

If I were to be asked, whether it be possible for a 
Zamiff to exist or not ? \ shoxifct im«ir«»^ *-tVt 
that I know not what a Zamiff is \ and, therefore, 
can annex no idea to the expression \ and having no 
conception of the things I cannot be guided in my 
decision, whether it be within the limits of possible 
existence or tiot. To decide whether a Zamiff he 
within the reach of existence, it is necessary to have 
some, knowledge of its nature; but a knowledge of 
its nature, supposes the existence of that nature, 
(for to know what is not^ is a contradiction) but if 
that nature be in existence, though but in idea, it is 
no longer a question of abstract possibility^ but of 
choice in the Deity ; and unless its nature be ascer- 
tained, it is impossible to siay, whether a Zamiff ht 
within the reach oi possible existence or not, either 
of corporeal or incorporeal nature.* In like man- 

* To the term Zamiff y I annex no kind of idea. It 
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vrntj perfect annihilation is the total negation of all 
Being ; and to form any conception of what a total 
negation is, is utterly inconceivable, if not totally 
impossiUe. 

If ever annihilation take place, annihilation must 
be n{fw possible, or it must not. If not, that which 
18 passible now, must remain impossible for ever; 
for no power can make that, which is an impossibi- 
lity now, to be a possibility hereafter : — ^but if we 
now a<iniit annihilation to be possible, this very ad-- 
mission of the possibility of annihilation, supposes 
that possibility to be now known ; and this knowledge 
will then identify the certainty of that, which, when 
identified must be a nonentity ; and which, from that 
very circumstance, can have no kind of existence. 
Whatever can be identified, cannot be a nonentity ; 
and that which cannot be identified^ cannot be 
known to be possible. The admission therefore, 
of the certainty of the mere possibility of annihila- 
tion, must inevitably destroy tjie fact itself ; because 
the ifact itself is a nonentity^ and, therefore, can ne- 
ver be identified ; and what cannot be identified, as 
it can aflFord no kind of evidence of its certainty, 
can never be known to he possible. And, therefore, 
whichsoever side of the alternative be admitted, the 
human soul, in either case, from all our modes of 
reasonings must necessarily be imniortaU 

To .suppose that any created Being could be a 
creatcJf , is a contradiction ; and therefore, from the 
nature of things, creation must have been the work of 
an uncreated power* And to conceive that any finite 

is presumed to be p something which is totally distinct in 
satare, both from created and uncreated existence. 

A term to which no idea can be annexed, and which 
expresses nothing^, either of corporeal or incorporeal 
Being, can never be determined by any one to be with- 
in the reach of possible existe»ce. And yet it must be ia 
such a state, that ^1 things are supposed when we coik- 
ccive they are possible in the abstract only/ 
m2 
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intelligence can be able to formy without any evi^ 
dence, an idea of the abstr<ict pos$tbt^y of what in- 
finite power alone is able to effect ; is to make a 
part to comprehend the whole, and to exist before 
it had a Being. 

As nothing but infinite power could create mat* 
ter and spirit out of no materials, so nothing but in- 
finite power can retrace its own exertions ; but to 
suppose that either could be effected by the laws of 
nature, is a plain contradiction* If creation took 
place by the laws of nature, the 4aws of nature 
must l\ave existed prior to their own existence : and 
if annihilation take place by those laws, the laws of 
nature must survive their own destruction, and 
exist after they are destroyed. For if an imma- 
terial substance can be destroyed by the laws of 
nature, ever}' thing in nature (including . the 
laws of nature, which form a part) can be des- 
troyed by the same laws. But if every thing in 
" nature can be extinguished by the laws of na- 
ture, the laws of nature must survive their own 
annihilatioij, in order to their own destruction, which 
is a contradiction. And if we suppose the laws of 
nature to jJerish with annihilation of any natural 
substance, then this substance must be annihilated 
by those laws, that, at the instant of its annihilation, 
can have no existence ; which is also a ccwjtradic- 
t:on.. 

I'here is, therefore, nothing to found the possibi- 
lity of the soul's annihilation upon, but Omnipotent 
power, and this exerted in opposition to the laws of 
nature. And ^vhat can be accomplished only in op- 
pc sition to the laws of nature, can neverbe conceiv- 
ed by any Being, which is only subject to its laws. 
Therefore^ to suppose the annihilation of the soul 
possible, is to suppose without reasf)n or evidence; 
it is to pretend to comprehend by the laws of nature, 
what to the laws of nature is, and must be, incomy 
prehensible. 
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That life and death cannot both have a positive, 
existence, is a self-evident proposition ; the pne be- 
ing the pure negation of the othor* Thus, if we 
suppose death to have any certain existence, life, 
which is its reverse, can be no more than the pure 
negation of its Being ; or if life have a positive ex- 
istence, then death, which is its reverse, can be no 
more than its absence. To suppose both life and 
death, to have a positive existence, is to suppose that 
they 4iiay both exist at once ; and if both may exist 
at once, both may meet in the same subject. But 
to suppose both life and death to meet in the same 
subject, involves in it this contradiction, — that a sub* 
ject capable both of life and death, may live^ and not 
live at the same time ; — ^both^ therefore, cannot posi'- 
tively exist- Nor is it possible that life and death 
can ever meet together in, the same subject : — The 
supposition includes in it this contradiction— that 
life may be^ and not be^ in the same instant. 

But while it is impossible that life and death can 
ever meet together, and unite in the same subject, it 
follows, with all the evidence of demonstration, that 
- either life or death must positively exist. To siip*' 
pose neither to exist positively, is to suppose both 
to be pure negations. But to suppose two nega- 
tions to be the reverse of one the other, is the 
grossest of contradictions. Whatever is a nega-? 
tion, must be the negation of something which posi- 
tively exists, without this, it is the negation of no^ 
thing. And if neither life nor death positively^ 
exists they must each be the negation of a mere non-- 
entity. - 

The negat'on of a nonent'tt/j will prove the poss?^ 
tve existence of that supposed negat on; for that 
which is the absence of nothings must be something ^ 
and that which is something^ cannot be a pure phy- 
sical negation. But to suppose life and cteath to be 
pure negations or the mere absence of each other^ 
while neither is supposed to have any positive' 
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existence; is not only to make each, less than 
the ^ shadow of a shade," bat it is to place in op- 
position to each other, two negations, neither of 
which, from the nature of the case supposed, can 
possibly exist* It therefore follows, that eidier Hfe 
or deadi must positively exist ; and the next enquiry 
must be. Which of these exists positively, and which 
relatively ? 

If the pure negation of all Being had existed 
from eternity, positive Being could not now exist;. 
That which was from eternity, must necessarily now 
exist; and that which thus exists, can be subject 
neither to decay nor change. Numerous casualties 
may affect a compounded nature, but life and death 
must ever be inaccessible to each other, and be placed 
beyond the influence of mutation, or natural change* 

If nothing' had existed from eternity, the immen- 
sity of space could have furnished nothing but the 
mere absence of Being. The mere absence of Be- 
ing could never have acted ; (for this would be to 
suppose an action without an actor^ which is a con- 
tradiction) and that which could never have acted, 
could never have produced positive Bemg. But as 
ever}' substance has a positive Being, it undeniably 
follows, that mere absence could not have existed 
from eternity. And if mere inaction could not have 
been from eternity, it follows also, that death can 
have no positive existence — ^that It is a mere nega- 
tion, and a mere negation of that which positively is^ 

The soul is a principle of pure essential life^ which 
positively exists as it stands opposed to death, which 
is its reverse ; and under these limitations, therefore, 
it is, that I wish life to be considered in the present 
case. In the most general acceptation of life, it is 
but relative^ and as such I have hitherto considered 
it in the former part of this Essay. 

' But even admitting that mere absence had been 
from all eternity, it would not from thence follow, 
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that death had a positive exifitence; it would, indeed, 
sufficiently prove the nonentity of life, and the entire 
negation of all substance^ ; but such an absence of 
all Being would not be death. It would entirely 
destroy the idea of the pleijitude of all Being ; but 
while the idea of plenitude was thus destroy^ed, 
mere absence could erect nothing positive in its stead. 
The mere absence^ from whence we derive our 
notion of death, is not the real absence of ail Beingy 
but the absence of something which is essentially 
necessary to that particular modijication of Being, 
from whence something is taken, the loss of which 
that particular mode of Being cannot survive, and 
of which this absence is exactly the reverse. All 
nature will furnish us with instances Of these revem 
ses, that God has placed in those extremes, which 
must forever remain inaccessible to one another.— 
Thus, cold is the absence of heat— darkness the 
absence of light, and insensibility the absence of sen- 
sation. And the very instant we conceive either of 
these extremes, to make any approaches to its reverse, 

that instant, by deserting its station, its real and no- 
minal eXTHtCliCU V.ail U\. iRr m«^onir -«^^ -J— ^ _ : s.: r- 

be the absence of all action, and quiescence the ab- 
sence of all motion, death, in the most common ac- 
ceptation, can be no more than the absence of life. 
But Avhen we raise our thoughts to the nature of 
the human soul, and consider it as a principle of pure 
essential life, we discover nothing which it can pos- 
sibly be deprived of but its own existence. And 
whether we denominate that which is its perfect ex- 
treme— De^^A, — the perfect absence of itself^ — or the 
reverse of Being *, certain it is, that they are ex- 
tremes which are separated from one another by 
those insuperable barriers which they cannot pass, 
and upon the preservation of which all our notions 
of natural extremes depend for their existence. If, 
then, the soul be a principle of pure essential life, in 
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which consciousness and activity inhere, and from' 
whence must be subtracted every foreign Appendage 
and superfluity, as has been abeady proved ; and if 
consciousness and perception can only exist in an 
unextended, immaterial, and uncompound^d sub- 
stance ; and if nothing can belong to- the human 
soul, but what is physically necessary to its existence; 
and if the subtraction of any one property of the 
soul, be to the soul the utter loss of Being ; whether 
we suppose the soul to approach toward the perfect 
nonentity of its own Being, or suppose this nonentity 
of Being to approach toward the soul, by annihilat- 
ing the real and nominal existence of that to which 
eidier is supposed to approach, the soul must ever be 
inaccessible to its own extreme^ and can never meet 
in contact with the perfect absence of itself. 

Such is the nature of the human soul, the absence 
or reverse of which is death. And without the an- 
nihilation of this nature, it must remain in a state of 
mcorruptibility through all eternity* 

Can then, these extremes in nature ever meet 
together ?— If they can, they are extremes no longer; 

Tf not ♦Kax.-v^ _- - *~- «"^ v^ xxcowi, ^Aoe 

consequently immorUl. If these extremes can meet 
together, eiUjer the soul must approach to the entire 
absence of itself, or that which has no positive ex* 
istence, must act upon the soul. To suppose the 
soul to approach to the pu^e negation of itself, is a 
contradiction: it is to suppose the soiil to be a prin- 
ciple of pure abstracted life, and yet at the same 
time, suppose it to be no such thing. 

Whatever Ae soul moves towards, ^s proved by 
that very movement, to be the perfect absence of 
itself no mo^e. And while we suppose that the 
soul approaches to the absence of itself, we are 
obliged to suppose that the soul is abstracted from 
itself, — that it leaves itself behind, and yet moves 
with itself, to the entire absence of itself ;— that it 
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has accesfr tathat whi<5h must necessarily be inacces^ 
sible ; and which, could the soul have access unto it, 
ivould entirely destroy th;at very absence which it 
pursued, and thereby annihilate that very death by 
which the soul is supposed to be extinguished. 
This mass of contradictions is too gross to be pur* 
sued* And the imdeniable consequence is, that the 
soul itself cannot move towards, or ever approach 
the mere absence of itself* 



SECTION VI. 

The Soul cannot suffer Annihilation by the Action of 
the Absence of essential Life — Life and Death are 
Extremes which cannot meet in contact^^Annihilor 
tion is a Nonentity which cannot be produced by 
any Power — There must be an infinite Distance 
between NonenVty and the Medium through which 
the supposed annihilating Power operates* 

AS the soul cannot approach to the absence of 
itself, nor perish through any tendency which it has 
to its own negation, for reasons which are already 
assigned ; it remains to be considered, whether the 
mere absence ofpure essential life, can ever approach 
unto it. % 

If the mere absence o^ pure essential life be capa- 
ble of approaching the soul, we mlist admit mere 
absence to exist, because that which has no existence 
can never act, and consequently can never make any 
Rl^proaches toward the soul* And if this mere ab- 
sence be capable of stpting, and this action, implies 
previous existence in that which acts, this mere ab- 
sence can no longer be the pure negation of positive 
Being, and is therefore not the subject under present 
/consideration* 
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The mere absence of wl^ch I speak, can be no 
more than a pure negation ; and what is but a pure 
negation of positive Being, must be devoid <tf that 
existence wluch is necessary to that activity which 
we attribute to it. And if the soul be approached 
' by the entire absence of itself, and this absence have 
no kind of positive existence, mere absence must 
act without a Being, and approach the soul without 
having any kind of possible existence. Either this 
absence must be capable or incapable of approaching 
the soul. If capable^ it is no longer a pure negation; 
and if incapabky it can neither approach the soul, 
nor act upon it. If it be not a pure negation, it is 
not the subject of present enquiry'; but if it be, the 
soul can never be accessible to, and therefore can 
never perish by it. ' 

And as it implies a contradiction to suppose that 
the absence of Being, which is the reverse of the 
soul, to be any thing more than a. pure i^egation ; 
and^as to suppose a n^ere negation to have a positive 
existence, is a contradiction also ; so likewise that 
supposition which would lead us to admit, that what 
has no positive Being can perform an action, must be 
equally contradictory and absurd. And to suppose 
that that which positively exists, can perish by that 
which neither exists nor acts, is a contradiction too 
monstrous to b^ either refuted or pursued. As the 
soul, dierefore, cannot approach to the negation itself, 
nor this negation approach the «oul, it necessarily 
follows, that the soul, being inaccessible to death, 
must be immortal. 

But admitting that a mutual contact could take 
place between the soul^ and that death, by which it 
is. supposed to be destroyed, yet still there are ex- 
tremes in nature, which must forever render them 
inaccessible to one another. In these extremes of 
nature, which form the insuperable barrier of things, 
life and death kre placed at ant pedes to each other. 
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It is from this natural distance which lies between 
tfiem, that we form our conceptions of each ; and 
no longer than this distance is preserved, can we atr 
tach any idea to either. 

And although we admit, that a contact were to 
take place between these extremes, still their prox- 
imity to each other in point of space, can no way 
overcome that distance which God has placed be- 
tween life and death, and between that entity of 
Being which constitutes the soul, and this nonentity 
through which it is supposed to be destroyed. To 
admit the idea of a proximity, through which a con- 
tact is supposed to take place between the soul and 
the entire absence of itself, is to lose sight of the 
idea of absence^ which is the subject under present 
consideration ; and is to raise mere absence into an 
efficient cause, and to attribute to it all that formal 
existence through which alone positive existence can 
be distinguished from the negation of Being. But 
as mere absenge can neyqr approach that which it is 
the absence of, nor destroy that positive Being upon 
which it depends for its own negative nomination ; it 
is certain that no contact can be formed, and con- 
sequently no proximity, if it were admitted possible, 
can bring the soul nearer to annihilation, than if we 
admit the soul to be divided from the absence of 
itself by a distance which would exceed the extremes 
of the orbit of Saturn. And whether any power 
which possesses positive Being in itself, can destroy 
the soul, must be the subject of our next inquirj'-. 

It is certain, that nothing can communicate what it 
does not possess ; nor produce what it has, not the 
potver of producing". These propositions are self- 
ev^ident, and the reverse of either is a contradiction. 
A Being which can communicate annihilation, must 
be one which is in existence ; for that which is noty 
can communicate nothing ; ^aid for the same reason, 
can produce no effects. And that Being which is in 
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existence, cannot, from the certainty of its existence^ 
include the absence of existence within its nature ; 
and consequently can never communicate to ano- 
ther, that oi^^^c^ of existence or annihilation^ which 
it does not possess itself. Annihilation^ therefore, 
can never be communicated, either by a Being 
which IS in existence^ or by one which is not. ' 

As no Being can communicate to anoth^, 
what it does not possess itself, so neither can it pro-: 
duce^ what it has not the power of producing;'. If 
annihilation be the effect of power, which must be 
admitted by all who contend that power produces 
it ; annihilation must be produced by an energy re- 
siding in that power, which is supposed capable of 
producing it. For unless an ability to produce an- 
nihilation, be included in the nature of power, power 
itself can never perform what it has not the ability 
to accomplish. But in admitting a resident energy 
in power, to produce annihilation, we make this 
reisdent energy to produce a nonentity^ (for annihi- 
lation is a nonentity) and that w^hich produces a non- 
entity^ produces nothing. The supposition, there- 
fore, of a power, whose active energy produces no- 
thing, is a contradiction in terms; it attributes to 
the power, an activity y which, in the only effect 
ivhich it is supposed to produce, we are obliged to 
deny the existence of; and, a power which is thus 
constituted, must be active and not active at the 
'samL<ik time. If, therefore, neither the g^Jj^wc^, nor 
presence of power can produce annihilation, it ne- 
cessarily follows— that the human soul must be im- 
mortal. • 

It may^^ perhaps, be said— that ^^ annihilation is 
** not, in the strictest propriety of speech, an effect 
*' of power y but is rather that point to which, through 
'* the effect of power^ positive Being is reduced." 
Admitting, for argument's sake, the c^e which is 
Jiere supposed, I would then ask<— >Can power eVer 
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pursue an object to a point which includes the ab- 
sence of all Being, and consequently the absence of 
all power I If it can, we must suppose tower to be^ 
where we suppose power not to be^ which every one 
must perceive is a contradiction :— If not, annihila- 
tion must be impossible. And whether we suppose 
power to be present or absent^ at this given point, .as 
tfie former includes a contradiction, and the latter pre- 
cludes the possibility of annihilation; the decisive 
result is— that the human soul must necessarily he 
immortal. 

Against this mode of reasoning, I can conceive 
no objection more forcible than this — " that though 
" the annihilating power may be supposed to exist, 
" yet it does not follow, that the substance which is 
" supposed to be annihilated^ must exist als6." To 
this I reply — ^that the point which admits the exis- 
tence of the annihilating power ^ does not preclude 
the existence of that substance, which is supposed 
to be annihilated by it. For as neither power ^ nor 
zn immaterial substance^ can occupy space, the /?om^' 
which admits the existence of the former^ cannot ex- 
clude the htter from Being. If power, tvhich is sup- 
posed to annihilate, can exist, in this point of anni- 
hilation, why should we suppose — that the same 
given point, should refuse existence to that sub- 
stance, which is supposed to be annihilated by it ? ■ 
Natural causes can never annihilate one substance, 
and yet permit another^ under the same circumstan- 
ces, to exist. I therefore finally observe,— ^e • 
power which is supposed to reduce the .soul to a 
point of annihilation, must either exist in this given 
point, or it must not : — If it exists we are not yet 
arrived to that pointy which describes a nonentity ; 
(and where nonentity is not, annihilation can never - 
be) and if it exist not in this given point, the soul 
can never be annihilated by its influence ; and in 
either case— f Ae soul must be tmmoctaL 
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If the soul be annihilated, it must be either by 
something which is in existence, or something which 
is not* But that which is in existence can never 
produce what is physically Contrary to itself; and 
that which has no existence, can never act. 

A Being, which is in a ptate of positive exist- 
. ence, can never be annihilated while that existence 
continues ; and a Being which is devoid of all exist- 
ence, can never be a subject of it-- That which is in 
existence, must be at an infinite distance from non- 
existence ; and that which is not in existence, is not 
the subject of our inquiry. Whatever is at an mji- 
nite dista))ce from any given, point, can 'never be 
brought nearer to that point, through the influence, 
either of time, circumstance, or power ; and that 
which is removed from the influence of time, cir- 
cun^tance, and power, must necessarily be immortal. 

Annihilation must either be the effect of power, or 
it must not. If of power, power must continue to 
operate upon a subject, until the subject itself, 
through the influence of that power, be reduced to a 
nonentity. But in admitting power to have an ac- 
tive operation, until it produces a nonentit}', we ad- 
mit a palpable contradiction. If it be not the effect 
of power, we must suppose annihilation to be pr9- 
duced, without admitting the existence of any cause 
sufiiclently powerful to produce it, which is a con- 
tradiction also. If, therefore annihilation cannot be 
produced, either with power, or without it, the soul 
can never be a subject of it, and what cannot be a 
subject of it, must be immortal. The admission of 
a power, whibh is only known to exist, -because it 
produces a nonentity, furnishes the mind with a 
chaos of contradictions — ^because that which pro«^ 
duces a nonentity^ is not power, but nothing. 
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SECTION VII. 

T^at the Absence of the Divine Power is impossible^ 

IT may,' perhaps, be said, that the annihilation of 
Being is not the effect of any power ; but that as all 
positive Being is supported in existence hy infinite 
power, the mere cessation of that power is of itself, 
sufficient to produce annihilation ; so that annihila- 
tion cannot be said to be the effect of any active 
cause, because the absence of the cause of Beings is 
alone sufficient to produce the nonentity of a finite 
Being. 

The objection which is here started, appears to in- 
volve two distinct points* The first is, that the ab- 
sence of the divine power is possible ; and the se- 
cond is, that the absence of this power is of itself 
sufficient to annihilation, without admitting the ex- 
istence of any active cause to produce \U But whe- 
ther the former be possible, or whether the latter be 
sufficient to the annihilation of Being, I must confess 
I have some considerable doubts ; and as this ob- 
jecti6n seems plausible, 1 will endeavour in these 
sections to examine its force, and give to each part * 
an attentive. consideration. 

If God be an omnipotent and an omnipresent Being,. 
which I believe no one will deny, it is certain that 
no portion either of space or nature, of time or eter- 
nity, can exist where God is not. And it is equal- 
ly certain, that the existence of the Divine Being 
cannot be partial any "where,, but must ho^^ perfect 
every whe^e ; this proposition is necessarily inckid.- 
ed in our notion of his Omnipresejtce. And if 
God be an Oijinipresent 3eing, it is also certain that 
every attribute essential to his existence, must be in- 
separable from his Being and nature That God, 
fix)m the very notion we have of Omnipotency, must 
be possessed of infinite power,, cannot,, I believe, tej 
N 2 
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denied by any who will admit of his existence ; and 
as power is an essential attribute of Deit}'^, it is cer- 
tain, that its diffusiveness can be limited by nothing 
but the existence of God : it therefore, can neither 
be arbitrary, nor adventitious, since both the nature, 
and attributes of God, must be denominated from 
dieir necessary existence. The present, therefore, is 
not an inquiry into the nature of the moral attri- 
butes of Grod, but into the nature of that power 
which is essential to his Being, and without which, 
all our notions of God are at once banished fixim 
the world. For could we admit it possible, diat 
God could withdraw from any given point, either of 
space or nature^ of time or eternity^ that power 
which is an essential attribute of his nature, and 
which from his Omnipotency must be admitted to 
be infinite ; we must behold in that given point, a 
certain vacuum where the divine power is not ; (be- 
cause an immaterial substance is supposed to drop 
into annihilation through its total absence) ; and con- 
sequently, a point of duration, in which an infinite 
power is not infinite ) and we must admit the Being 
of a God, even while we subtract from his Being 
tfiat infinite diffusion of his power, the presence of 
which is absolutely necessary to our notions of his 
existence. And, consequently, we must admit the 
existence of an Omnipotent God^ while we admit a 
point in which his Omnipotency has no existence. 
To admit, therefore, the absence of the divine pow- 
er to be possible, will pblige us either to admit the 
Being of a God, abstracted from that power which 
is essential to his nature ; or to admit an infinite 
power not tp be infinite, both of which suppositions 
are plain and palpable contradictions. 

If God could withdraw his power from any given 
portion, either of space or nature, of time or eterni- 
ty, and yet remain infinite in his power, by the same 
modes of reasoning we must admit it possibly that 
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God could withdraw his pow^r from other portions , 
of space and nature also. And what has no neces* 
sary existence in one part, can have no necessary ex- 
istence in any part j and what has no necq^ssary ex-- 

, istence in all and every part, can have no kind of ne- 
cessary existence whatever, and we may thus proceed 
until we totally deny the Being of a God. 

If God withdraw his power from the support of 
any Being,, and that Being fall into a nonentity 

^through its absence, it is certain, that this power 
cannot be so diffusive afterward as it was before, be- 
canse that portion of energy which was necessary 

■ to support that Being in existence, which has perish- 

'^ed through his absence, is now done away; and con- 
sequently we lessen the extent of that power which 
we admitted to be infinite, and which must, there- 
fore, be without limits, which will conduct us to this 
contradiction — that infinite power is limited and 
iUimttabtt^ at the same time. 

The supposition of' the absence of an Omnipre- 
sent Being, is of itself a contradiction in terms : — 
And an Omnipotent power, which is capable of be- 
ing withdrawn, is an absurdity equally gross; in^ either 
case, it tdtally denies the nature of necessary exist- 
ence ; and, by adopting the supposition — that the ab- 
sence of the divine power is possible, we make the 
most essential attributes of .Deity to be only arbi- 
trary and adventitious. And what is only arbitrary 
and adventitious to any Being, may be totally done 
away, without affecting the nature of that Being to 
which it is thus arbitrar)^ and adventitious ; and we 
may thu^ admit the existence of God, after we 
have supposed Iris power and presence to be neces- 
sary neither in space nor nature, in tinae nor eterni- 
ty. - And as these comradictions cannot possibly be 
allowed in point of argument, nor rationally admit- 
ted in point of fact ; it must evidently follow— that 
no portion, either of space or nature, of time or 
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eternity, can be destitute of God ; and, therefore, 
no Being which exists within the confines of either, 
can possibly perish through that absence of power 
which is impossible. 

It may, perhaps, be further asked—" Whether 
^' that God can be infinite in his power, who has not 
" power to withdraw his power ? If he can with- 
^^ draw it, must not annihilation be admitted f If not, 
** can God be Omnipotent ?"— -Questions like these 
are specious, but I conceive they are sophistical aiwl 
unsound. If God have the power to withdraw his 
power, from supporting all nature > in existence, 
which is presumed in the objections now before us, 
I woul,d ask, — Is God present or absent in those 
vacuities from whence all finite existence is removed? 
If present, he must be there a God without his 
powei'; (because the absence of the divine power is 
supposed to constitute that vacuity on which I found 
the present question) ; and if he be absent, we at 
once give up his Omnipresence, and in either case 
destroy an essential attribute of God. Iii the former 
case, we make Omnipotence to es;ist without )x>w* 
er ; and in the latter, we admit the absence of an 
Omnipresent Being. 

If God can partially withdraw his own power from 
his own existence, (which must be admitted by all 
those who admit the objection, and who do not deny 
his Being), I would further ask — Cannot God, on 
the same principle on which he can partially with- 
draw his pcfwer, and separate it from his own exist* 
ence, totally withdraw, and finally annihilate it I 
The same reasonings, which suppose a partial ab- 
sence of power to be included in the operation of 
Omnipotent power, will carry us to the total absence 
of it. For we may proceed onward with the same 
questions, until Deity itself is no more, and until we 
make Omnipotence to consist in the withdrawing of 
Omnipotence ; and we must thus suppose Omnipo- 
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tent power to remain after it is removed, all of which 
are palpable contradictions* « 

As then, from the nature and attributes of God, 
aU space and nature, all time and eternity, must be 
full of God ; and as the certainty of the Divine 
Being must be denominated from his necessary ex- 
istence ; and as to suppose the reverse of either is 
a contradiction; it must inevitably follow, that if 
the soul perish through the absence of the divine 
pQwer, it must perish where the boundaries of space, 
of nature, of time, and of eternity can never reach, 
and, consequently, where that power which we admit 
to be infinite, cannot possibly extend* And as space 
and nature, time and eternity, bound all our concep* 
tions of possible existence ; and as these limits can- 
not possibly admit the absence of the divine power ; 
and as all possible existence must be confined within 
these limits (if such be) ; I conclude, that the ab- 
sence of the divine power must be totdly impossible, 
according to all those modes of reasoning and means 
of knowledge which God has placed witliin the reach 
of human comprehension* 

It will, perhaps, be said—" That if we admit the 
" absence of the divine power to be impossible, it 
" will not only militate against the creative power of 
" God, but will tend to prove all things to be eternal.'* 
Although such an objection may seem plausible, I 
conceive it is certainly founded upon an erroneous 
idea of creation. If the nonetemity of matter did 
imply the nonexistence of the divine power, I would 
not only admit the plausibility' of such an objection, 
but would admit it as unanswerable ; but this, how- 
ever, I conceive is not the case. If the divine power 
had not existed from eternity, it is certain that cre- 
ation could not have taken place through its efficacy. 
That the efficient cause of creation did exist from 
eternity, I not only admit, but think I can easily 
prove. But if the absence of all power be admitted 
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possible, and the nonentity df Being be supposed to 
resi^ from that absence, the efficient power must be 
ren^oved. And if the efficient power be supposed 
to be entirely removed from any substance which is 
supposed to be reduced to a nonentity through its 
absence, I would ask — Is the re-creation of that sub- 
stance possibly to the divine power, or not ? If pos- 
sible, the divine power must operate where it is not, 
because the absence of this power is that which is 
supposed to have produced annihilation; but in ad- 
mitting any power to operate where it is not, we 
shall be obliged to admit its presence and absence 
at the same time. But if the recreation of this sub- 
stance is not within the reach of the divine po^er, 
it is certain that the nonentity of Being can bear no 
relation to the state of things antecedent to creation. 

Our ideas of sooner and iater^ are all local and rela- 
tive, and can have no kind of relation to God.— » 
Creation could not have taken place sooner than it 
did. God, who created time, must have created it 
in eternity ; and what took place prior to time, bids 
adieu to all our local ideas of soon and late, before 
and ajier ; and leaves us enveloped with what has n[o 
. beginning, no middle, no.limits, no end. 

And although creation has not been from all etet- 
nity, yet it does not follow that there ever was in God 
the absence of a creative power. The creative power 
of God is certainly only a particular modification of 
active energy, which, instead of implying the absence 
of omnipotent power, clearly Remonstrates the cer- 
tainty of its being, and proves omnipotent power to 
be inseparable from the divine nature. And even if 
this particular modification of active energy were 
'Withdrawn, the presence of which is necessary to 
support all finite Being, in this present state of ex- 
istence, yet it would not prove the absence of an om- 
nipresent Being ; nor yet the total annihilation of 
any fiqite intelUgence; — ^it might absorb the indivi- 
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duation <rf Being, but it ^^iN^uld not prove the anni- 
hilation of Being itself. But to admit the totahab- 
sence of the divine power, we must admit die total 
absence of the divine Being, and consequently de- 
stroy the existence of God, who can no more exist 
abstracted from his power, than he can exist ab- 
stracted from his own existence, of which the divine 
power is an essential attribute* 

Whether the absence of that particular active , 
energy, (the presence of which was necessary to 
produce creation) be of itself suflScient to produce 
the* nonentity of Being, is quite a distinct question* 
If the absence of this active energy, or any particu- 
lar modification of the divine power be sufficient to 
the production of annihilation, while the omntpotency 
and omntpresency of God remain entire, we must^ 
suppose annihilation to take place where we admit 
the Deity perfectly to exist, and how annihilation 
can possibly take place within the very bosom of 
Deity^ without any action of divine power, we shall 
probably never know until we can reconcile contra- 
dictions* 

If the absence of the divine power be sufficient to 
the annihilation^ of any finite Being, it is certain that 
this annihilation must take place where God is not; 
for wherever the divine Being is, it is certain that 
annihilatipn cannot be* For to suppose the exist- 
ence of a point which describes the nonentity of 
Being, while we admit in this point the Deity to 
have a full and positive e^tence, is to admit this 
point to contain a nonentity, while we admit the 
existence of God within its confines* This point 
must then contain an entity and a nonentity at the 
same time* If the absence of the particular active 
energy of the divine nature * produces annihilation, 
the soul must then retire out of Beingy and droj> 
into Gody^ (who is the fountain and source of all ex- 
istence) which is a plain contradiction, since the total 
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absence of omnipotent power must certainly be im- 
possible* And whether the absence of power, if it 
were admitted possible, be sufficient to the annihila- 
tion of Being, must be Uie subject of the n^ct^ectkm. 



SECTION VIII. 

T 'hat the Absence of Power is insu^cient to arm- 
hilate the Soul. 

I NOW prc^eed to examine the remaining part of 
$hat objection, which was started in the preceding 
section, namely, — ^"^ that the mere absence of power- 
** is alone sufficient to annihilate die souL" 

That all finite Beings originate in, and are sup- 
ported in existence by the power of God, I fully 
admit, and that the divine power is infinite and uni- 
versal, I have endeavoured to prove in the preceding 
section': ^ But that the total absence of me divbe 
power is possible, I have coiUended against, and am ' 
fully persuaded, that if its total absence be admitted 
to be possible, it will amount to a total denial of 
some of the most essential attributes, and conse- 
quently of the existence and being of Ciod. It may, 
perhaps, be said-—" that if the theory I have ad- 
" vanced be admitted,-— 4f the absence of the divine 
*' power be impossible, it will make all things neces* 
** sarily existent." But to this I reply, that tfct 
theory I have advanced, makes the annihilation jof 
the soul (if it be possible) to depend upon the power^ 
and not the absence of the power of God. The 
pos tive^ certain^ and unalterable existence of Omni- 
potent power, and the peculiar directioh and modifi- 
cation of that power, I consider as two^distaiict 
ideas ; tke former of which is an essential attr&oie 
of the unchangeable nature of God, the absence of 
which cannot be admitted, witfunit admittmg a pal- 
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tirely upon die will of an infinitely free and power- 
fol Beingi may assume a varie^ of directions with- 
out affecting the immutability of the nature of God. 

That any particular mode of active energif may be 
withdrawn, I readily allow, but still contend that if 
that mode of active energy be withdrawn, nothing 
but power can withdraw it ; and if this actve energif 
of the diving power be withdrawn by power, and 
the soul siiik into nonentity through its absence, the 
power which withdraws this active energy, must be 
the cause of ths^t annihilation which follows from 
the active operation of it; and the active energy 
which is withdrawn by the influence of the with-^ 
drawing power, can be nothing more than a mere 
instrument, through which this withdrawing power 
acts. Mere absence^ therefore, cannot produce an- 
nihilation. 

It is certain, that if the mere absence of power be 
admitted as sufficient to the annihilation of the soul, 
this absence must either constitute annihilation in 
itself, or be^ the cause which produces it ; there being 
no other way through which the mere absence of 
power can be conceived as 'possible. For if the 
mere absence of power neither constitutes nor causes 
the annihilation of the soul, it can bear no relation 
to that nonentity of Being, which is attributed to the 
removal of power, and consequently the soul can 
nftver perish by its absence. 

It is certain, that if the mere absence of power 
constitutes the annihilation of the soul, the presence 
of power must constitute its Being. For if the 
presence of thb power do not constitute the identity 
of the soul, the absence of which constitutes annihil- 
ation, we must admit thb power (previous to its re- . 
movad) to be extraneous to the identity of the^oul; 
^d, conseqviently, that power which is extraneous 
to the real and personal identic of the soul, can 
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liever, through its absence, constitute the annihilatioQ 
of a substance, to th^ identity of which it is ad- 
mitted to be extraneous. I therefore think the con- 
clusion certain — that unless the presence of power 
constitutes the identity of the soul, the absence of 
power can never constitute its annihilation. But in 
admiting mere power to constitute the identity of 
any substance, we must totally deny the being of 
all substances, and reduce \ill our notions of matter 
and spirit to chemerical absurdities, and even bid 
adieu to our own existence. 

If matter and spirit do exist, mere power cannot 
constitute the identity of either ; and if they do not 
exist, they can neither be supported in existence by 
the presence, nor annihilated by the absence of power, 
and all our reasonings about both matter and spirit, 
can have no kind of foundation nor existence what- 
ever. If, therefore, the absence of power constitutes 
the annihilation of the soul, the presence of power 
must constitute its identity; but as to admit the 
identity of the soul to consist in mere power, will 
prove the entire negation of all substances, I thmk 
the final result perfectly conclusivcr-that the mere 
absence of power can never constitute the annihilation 
of the soul. 

As the mere absence of power, for reasons al- 
ready assigned, cannot constitute vhe annihilation of 
the soul, the remaining enquiry is— Whether the 
absence of power can occasion^ or be the cause of, 
the soul's annihilation ? 

That all finite Beings were created by God, and 
created by a particular display of active energy, 
which nothing but Omnipotence could exert, are 
truths that cannpt rationally be opposed. But I con- 
sider this display of active energy, through which 
creation took place, as distinct from that Omnipotent 
Power which called this creative active energy into 
action. And as creation was the work of God, 
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when it was completed, there could have been no 
occasion for the perpetuity of this exertion. Sub- 
stances Were formed by a particular display of ener- 
gy, and a^e supported in existence by that Omnipo- 
tent Power on which they rest, which pervades^ and 
^//«, and envelopes all. The power of self-subsistence 
must have been incorporated in their natures to ena- 
ble them to continue in existence, after the display 
of creative energy had subsided ; and nothing but 
a new display of active energy can retrace the paths 
of creative power. If the same display oif energy, 
which called things into their primeval forms, were 
necessary to their continuance in existence, Creation 
must have been imperfect, and the same display of 
active energy would have continued creating, with- 
out intermission, forever. But a& this is not the 
case, we have all the evidence moral certainty can 
give us, that those substances which God at first 
created, endued with the power of self -subsistence y 
require nothing more to support them in existence, 
than that power on which they rest ; which is immu- 
table and eternal I the- absence of which is impossi- 
ble, in which state they must condnue until a new 
display of active energy shaK strike them from ex- 
istence. And as finite existence could have taken 
place by the laws of nature, the annihilation of Be- 
ing, (if it be possible) must be equally removed 
from every mode of operation which these laws 
' discover and can never be accounted for by creatiu'es 
that are only subject to their influence. 

If the uniform continuance bf that particular en- 
^ crgy, which at first called creation into existence, 
be necessary to support created nature in existence, 
we shall never be able to distinguish between crea^ 
tton and preservation^ — between the calling things 
originally into « state of positive existeilce, and the 
continuing the thing formed in its present state of 
Being; nor know with precision whether any crea- 
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ted substance be complete or not* ^And to admit the 
selfsame display of acthe energy to ^ continue alike 
through the creation of substances, and the preser- 
vation of them, will lead us to attribute to this ener- 
gy an uniformity of effect, which is at once contradic* 
ted by the supposition under consideration, as well 
as fact. The presence, therefore, of any continual 
exertion of energy to preserve created subs<tances in 
existence, cannot be necessary to the perpetuity of 
V hat God has created, unless we admit creation to 
be imperfect ; and to admit the imperfection of cte- 
aiion, is to admit creation, and to deny it^ at the 
same time. — ^The continuance of a creative energy 
that creates pothing, is a contradiction in terms. 
As, then, a creativ£ energy can no l(mger exist than 
while it is creating, and as the power which supports 
creation is omnipotent, and therefore an essential ^- 
tribute c^ God; as the foimer with cr^^^^/ substan- 
ces can have nor present existence, and as the ab- 
sence of die latter is impossible,— ^he mere absence 
of powef can ntver produce^ nor be the €€iuse of ^ 
annihila^on of the «ouU 

if the mere absence of power be the cause of the 
soul's smnihilatkm, die soul's annihilation must be the 
effect' of a nonentity ; (for the absence of power 
must be a nonentity;; and to make an effect to re- 
sult from what must be a nonentity, and which there- 
fore can have no pow^r to produce it, is to attribute 
to the absence of power ^ an energy that nothing but 
power can possess ; which is supposing power to be 
present, while nothing but the absence of power is 
admitted to exist. And by admitting the mere ab- 
sence of power to be the cause of annihilation, we 
must attribute an active energy to, that nonentity of 
power, which we admit to be destitute of it, and is 
a confradiction. 

Tliat the absence of power must be destitute of 
aU eneigy, will admit of no denial ; and therefore 
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the innate powers of consciousness and perception, 
which are essential properties of the soul, can neVer 
perish through an energy of which the absence of 
power must be totally destitute. And as nothing 
but energy can quench the natural powers of the 
soul, which energy ^he absence of power cannot pos- 
sess, the powers of the soul can never through this 
cause be deprived of existence. I therefore con- 
clude, that whether we suppose the mere absence of 
power to be devoid of energy, or possessed of it ; as 
the former 'will prevent it from quenching the innate 
powers of the soul, and as the latter implies a con« 
tradiction, the mere absence of power can. In neither 
case, be tiip cause' of the annihilation of the soul. 

If power support the soul in existence, and the 
absence of this power produce its nonentity, this a|5- 
sence of power must be produced by power, or it 
must not. If this absence of power be produced 
by power, power must be the active t:ause of the 
nonentity of the soul, which activity will at once x 
demonstrate the insufficiency of the absence of pow- 
er to annihilate the soul ; but if this absence of pow- 
er be not occasioned by power, we must suppose 
the power that supports the soul in existence, to be 
removed by no power ; an4 that which is removed 
by no power, must continue forever. In supposing 
the absence of power to remove power, we must 
make it- to contribute towards its- own existence, and 
to act before it had a Beings And we must attribute 
to It an inactivity and energy, of which, from its ve- 
ry name and nature it must necessarily, be destitute, 
which is a palpable contradiction. In admitting the 
power that supports the soul in existence, tOv be re-- 
moved by power, we call into existence an/ active 
Cause, and discard the absence of power from be- 
ing the cause of annihilation ; anH in admitting the 
power that supports the soul in existence, to be re- 
moved hy no power j the soul, which is supported 
o2 ' ♦ 
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tticreby, must continue' for -ever; and that which 
continues for ever, instead ^ of being reduced to a 
nonentity, must be immortal. I therefore dunk this 
conclusion certain also^— that the mere absence of 
power can neither constitute, nor be the caui€ of the 
soul's annihilation* 

That all finite substances were created by power, 
win not, I believe, be denied by any ; and if the 
mere absence of power, can counteract and annihi- 
late what nothinig but power could create ; the ab- 
sence of power must be equal in its efficacy to pow- 
er itself. For if the mere absence of power caH 
counteract the efficacy of power, we must attribute 
to the absence of power,, an energy which nothing 
but power can possess ; but in supposing the absence 
of power to be possessed of power, we must sup- 
pose power to be where, from the nature of the sup- 
position, and from the import of the term itself, 
power cannot be, which is a contradiction, smd 
therefore cannot be admitted. 

However the soul may be supported in existence 
by any power, it is certain, from its actual existence, 
that it fnust have a distinct "identity in itself, inde- 
pendent of that power which supports it in exist- 
ence ; and if so, all power must be extraneous to 
its real identity r and therefore, that power which 
supports the «oul in existence, and is extraneou^ to 
the identity of the soul, can never, either through 
its presence or absence, change the nature of that 
substance, to the identity of which it is extraneous. 
For if we admit the distinct identity lof the soul, and 
'suppose it to be supported in existence, by a power 
which is distinct from that identity; it is among th« 
grossest absurdities, to suppose that Me absence ^i 
Siis power can effect the Being of the soul, to whose 
identity the presence of power was extraneous* 
If tht presence of power was extraneous^, the ab* 
aence of power must be equally so ; and -therefore 
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the soul can never perish through the* ^sence of 
power, which must not only be remote from the 
identitj of the soul, but totally destitute of all en- 
ergy and action, and consequently devoid of all in- 
fluence. If the mere absence of power be suppo- 
sed to occasion the annihilation of the soul, I would 
ask— Docs this absence of power possess power, or 
not ? If it possesses power, we must admit a con- 
tradiction ; and if it does not possess power, that 
substance which positively exists independent of it, 
can never perish by it ; and therefore the mere ab- 
sence of power must be insufficient to produce anni- 
hilation. 

That the power, occasioning the absence of that 
active energy which supports die soul in existence, 
must be different from that active energy itself, is, I 
think, demonstrable from this consideration, — ^diat 
the active energy, which is supposed to support the 
soul in existence, must be necessary to its Being; 
and the power which recals this active energy, is 
that which deprives it of existence. Can the same 
modification of active energy, which supports the 
soul in existence, be the same that deprives it of Be- 
ing i If so, it must be the absence of itself, — it must 
be a power that supports the soul in existence, and a • 
power that deprives it of Being, at the same time. 
If the same power that supports the soul in exist-' 
ence can withdraw itself, and through the absence 
of this power, the soul sinks into a nonentity, the 
nature of this power must first be changed, in order 
to produce these opposite effects'; and if the nature 
of Si supporting" power ht changed, before it can ab- 
sent itself from the soul ; it is not the same modifi- 
cation of power, but another ; which is not the sub* 
ject under present consideration. In admitting a 
supporting power to withdraw itself from that sub- ^ . 
stance, which is supposed to be supported by it^ we 
must admit it (if it be the same modification of power) 
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to be a sup^rting power, and not a supporting pow- 
er, at the same time j— for a supporting power that 
does not support, is a plain contradiction. In ad- 
mitting a supporting i>ower to withdraw itself, we 
must admit its previous.nature to be done away> and 

- the power which was previously supporting^ must 
now become destructive.^ But this affords us a dis- 
tinct modification of power, and by admitting a dis- 
tinct modification of power, we admit the necessity, 
of an active cause to produce annihiladon ; and there- 
fore the soul can never perish, either by the pre- 
sence, or absence, of that modification g( power 
which supports the soul in existence. The modifica- 
tion of power which supports the soul in existence, 
must be a supporting one^ and therefore cannot de- 
prive the soul of Being, nor absent itself from the 
^oul while it retains its nature. The presence of this 

• power must support the' soul in existence ; its mere 
absence can do nothing, (if it were admitted possi- 
ble) ; and that which deprives the soul of Being, 
must be a power, which is not mpporting^ but des- 
tractive. / 

- Thus, then, from these arguments, I think the 
final result decisive, — that the total absence of ^the 
Divine Power is absolutely impossible,— and that this 
Omnipotent power alone, can support the soul in ex- 
istence : That if the absence of any particular mo- 
dification of the Divine Power were possible, while 
that particular modification of power retained its 
name and nature, still the mere absence of any mo- 

, difiqation of power, must be alike insufficient, either 
to constitute annihilation, or to produce it. And if 
the mere absence of power, can neither constitute 
annihilation, nor be )the occasion of it, an active 
cause must be admitted. And if the admission of^ 
an active cause, must imply progression in the acti- 
vit}^ of its operations ; anid progression cannot apply 
to those actions through which an immaterial sub-^ 
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stance can alone be c^al>le of perishing, because 
such Stubstimces must be destitute of all dimensions 
and without interior or surface j it must follow, that 
neither the absence nor presence of power, can pos- 
sibly anfiihilate the soul, through any way, or mode^ 
or manner, which God has placed within the circle 
of hunian comprehension. And that which cannot 
be annihilated, eidier by the presence or absence of 
power^ must according to our views, necessarily be 
inunortal. 



SECTION IX- 

Spiritual Indiums areas remote as material ones/rom 
Nonentity'^The Distance maintained kas no JReiO' 
tion to Space* 

WHEN we take a survey of that influence, which 
sdl causes display in the production of their own ef- 
fects, we cannot avoid concluding that some agree- 
ment in nature must inevitably subsist between 
them. Whenever an action takes place, it is certain 
tfaatlhepe must be something which produces it :— 
For to suppose an action without an actor^ is a p^ain 
contradiction* And it is equally certain, that all 
causes, in order to produce effects, must either act 
l}Ht>ug^ the instrumentality of, mediun)s, %r pro- 
duce effects purely from themselves. And \ibatever 
thede mediums are, through which any given cause 
is supposed to operate, to the production of its own 
effect ; still these mediums through which it operates, 
must act as links in the chain of causes and effects, 
to bring the cause and effect into contact with one 
another. 

As the exchange of Be'ng for not Bein^^ is of it- 
self a positive action, an actor to produce it, must 
necessarily be admitted. And whether the cause 
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which produces it, act through' a medium or without 
it, the cause and. the effect, must be brought, into 
contact with one another. 

Whatever these mediums are, through which the 
cause is supposed to operate, in order to ^produce 
annihilation, it is certain, that they must have a Be- 
ing ; for no cause can make that to be a medium 
of action, which has no kind of existence* But if 
these mediums have a Being, ^ it is then certain, that 
they must (in point of real existence) be equally remo- 
ve4 from annihilation with that cause which is' sup- 
posed to operate upon them, or to act through their 
instrtimentality. For as both cause and medium, 
from the actiqns which we attribute to them^ must 
be admitted to exist ; and as annihilation is a p^^ 
feet nonentity, an infinite distance must forever sub- 
sist between them. And what is at an infifiite distance 
from annihilation, can never be .brought into contact 
with it. 

Hawever much, distinct parcels of mj.tter may be 
separated from one another, by the peculiar quanti- 
ties or qualities of which they are composed, still ab* 
solute nonentity must be at an equal distance, both 
from an'afom and a world. An atom can be no 
nt2iYtY to 2l nonentity >! in point of real Being, than 
the whole mass of universal nature ; and therefore, 
neither an atom nor a world, can ever be made in- 
strumental to the production of that, which is at an 
infinite^iistance from both. 

If, from mediums which are materia], we turn to 
those that are spiritual and incorporeal, the same 
modes of reasoning will hold equally^ good. A spi- 
ritual nature^ whatever its essence may be, if it be 
acted upon, must necessarily have a Being ; (for one 
which^has no Being can never be made the vehicle 
of action)' and therefore must be at an equal distance 
from a nonentity, with that Being, which is supposed 
to act upon, or through it. I grant, a spiritual sub- 
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stance (which is the medium under consideration) 
may be supposed to be perfectly passive ; but pas- 
siveness implies existence, as much as activity. For 
the difference between material and spiritual Beings, 
—between an active cause, and the mediums through 
which it acts, lies, in the nature and manner of exis- 
tence, but not in the certainty of existence itself. 

Whatever has any existence, must be at an infinite 
distance from that which has not, and therefore, can 
never be brought into contact with it. And where 
no contact can be formed between cause and effect, 
either through the instrumentality of any medium, 
or abstracted from it, there no effect can be produ- 
ced. If, then, annihilation be produced, it must 
be produced by something ; and that which produ- 
ces,"must be brought into contact with it. But as 
the distance between Beings and not Bemgy is, and 
must be infinite ; and as nothing but that which has 
^ Being, can either act, or be, acted upon, it neces- 
sarily follows,— -*that no such contact can be formed, 
and consequently no such effect produced. Annihil- 
ation, therefore, cannot be the effect of any Being; 
and that which cannot be effected by any Being, must 
remain unaccomplished for ever. And the evident 
result of al), therefore, is — ^that the human soul 
must necessarily be immortal. 

Whatever annihilates the soul, must operate upon 
it ; and what operates upon, must be brought into 
contact with it ; and what is brought into contact 
with the soul, can no longer preserve its phy- 
sical distance £rom it. Tliese propositions are 
self-evident, audit is a contradiction to suppose the 
. reverse of either. If, then, that which annihilates 
the soul, must be brought into contact with it ; if the 
soul be pure, abstracted life ; and if life and death 
belong to those extremes by which God has divided 
things ; the soul^annot b^ accessible to its own ex- 
treme, and consequently must be immortal. 
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Either die distance which divides life firomdealfa, 
must continue i forever, or it must be removed :-~If 
it be removed, the very idea of death is annihilated 
by that removal ; if it continue, the soul can never 
perish ; and in either case it must be immortal* 

Let it not be imagined that the distance of which, 
I here speak, has any relation to sp&ce ; the idea of 
space is foreign to the question. In relation to space, 
death is a mere nonentity ; it can neither have a 
a positive nor relative existence here ; and csm (m^ 
relate to the physical distance which lies in the na- 
ture of thin^. If this distance lay in any relation 
it bore to space, it would be hard to say how far it 
niight be dispensed wi^. The progress of time 
may be productive of events that nuty baffle calcula- 
tion, and overcome distances, which to us ^e incon* 
ceivable; but where die distance is placed in the 
phys^al^ nature of extremes^ as in the case before 
us ; and where the removal of it implies the grossest 
of contradictions ; the human understanding recoils 
at the idea of annihilation, and the immortality of 
the soul presses itself upon us with an evidence that 
is irresistible. The mind, while floating in an oc^m 
of uncertainties, may languish under the doubts of 
scepticism and error; and we may hazard conjec- 
tures which will terminate in a doubtful issue ; but 
t(^ abstract ourselves from corporeal Being, ta exam- 
ine subjects which it is our highest interest to know, 
is to ensure to ourselvea certainty, as the recompense 
ot exertion* 

Whatever has any relation to space, must occupy 
It; and what occupies it, must be extended; and 
what is MLtended, most be formed of parts ; and 
what is ftHtned of parts, must be capable of dissolu- 
tion ; and what is capable of dissolution, cannot (in 
that state) be physically immortal* There is, there- 
fore, no other alternative left,---eiAer the soul must 
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have a relatioii to space, and be material; or it must 
be immaterisd, and have no such relation. 

It has been already proved, that matter, 'under 
every form it is capable of assuming, is unable to 
think ; . and that the supposition implies a palpable 
contradiction., And if we suppose that a thinking 
quality can be added to any material substance, this 
substance, to which this thinking quality is added, 
must have had a previous existence, with which, 
{rem that previous existence, notwithstanding its ad- 
dition, this thinking quality can have no physical 
gelation. 

It will, j>erhaps, be asked. How can any thing ex- 
ist in space, without having some relation to it ? Or, 
how can any thing, having no such relation, exist in 
it ? I mi^ht also ask, If an action he performed within 
the limits of pure distance,— can that action thus 
exist, without having some relation to that distance^ 
within the limits of which it is performed ? If it can, 
the solution will appl)j to the former case; if not, w^ 
must admit a relation, without being able to trace it, 
and without having any knowledge of such rel^^tion, 
or we must totally deny the existence of all action* 
The former is a plain contradiction, because it sup- 
poses the knowledge of a relation, without any such 
knowledge; and the latter .contradicts common sense. 

As ^1 actions must be performed within the limits 
of pure distance, without having any relation to it ; 
so volition',and that substance which is similar thereto 
in nature, and from whence it proceeds, must exist 
in space also; while the ideas Aeniselves can have 
no kind of relation to one pother. To ask. Whe- 
ther virtue or vice be square or oblong P Whether 
the abstract idea of redy be more ponderous than that 
of blue P Or, whether the primary or sensible quali' 
ties of substances, be more obtuse than those concep- 
tions which we have of them ?— are questions wliich 
demonstrate their own absurdity. And it is certain 
. p 
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to all who examine Mrith minuteness and attention, 
that the soul itseff, although existing in space, can 
have no more relation to it, ^han those questions caii 
have with the decisions expected from then>. To 
decide whether a conception of the mind, includes 
within it more substantialittf^ than is included in an 
inference from that conception, is at once frivolous 
and absurd. The mind can easily have a perception 
of difference between these two ideas; while to that 
of substantiality, it can annex no association of eithen 
rUow any thing can exist in space without having 
any relation to it, is a question which, perhaps, we 
shall never know* To solve this question, it is ne- 
cessary that we have some determinate idea of space; 
but this is absolutely impossible ; for if space be an 
infinite and immoveable expansion, which must be 
admitted, it must necessarily be placed beyond the 
lin>its of finite comprehension. An expansion which 
can be grasped by any finite intelligence, cannot be, 
infinite ; and an expansion which is infinite, can be 
grasped only by an infinite comprehension* And, 
therefore, from the finitude of our natures, we can 
form but very partial and inadequate notions *of its 
nature. 

If space be infinite in expansion, whatever has any , 
existence, either possible or r^cri^— either positive or 
relative^ must exist within it ; but it does not from 
thence follow, that every real or relative existence 
must have a relation to space* The mind cstn form 
ten thousand abstractions, which can have no more 
relation to space than they can to duration : yet it is 
ceitain, that ^ery abstraction of thi mind must be 
made within the confines of both ; while it is equally 
certain, that they can have no relation to either. If 
man were able to comprehend infinite expansion, he 
would be no longer man ; — ^and, therefore, while the 
identity of man is preserved in the vast chain of Be- 
ing, whatever is infinite, must necessarily elude our 
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comprehension, by the finitude of our natures* An 
expansion which is, and must be, infinite, must ne- 
cessarily include within its confines, all real and pos- 
sible Being ;, were not this the case, we must suppose 
an existence without space, or a portion of space 
where space is not; either of which suppositions is 
a contradiction. 

It is not because space is necessary to our forma- 
tion of the idea of Bemg^ but from its infinite diffu- 
sion, that we are certain that all existence must be in- 
cluded in it ; for all Being must exist, either in real 
or mental vacuum. The idea of Being does not in- 
clude within it the idea of space, as necessary to the 
formation of that idea ; but when the idea of any 
possible Being is formed, the necessity of space arises 
from the utter impossibility of any thing existing in 
a state of perfect abstraction from it. 

Every conception of the mind, as well as the mind 
itself^ must exist in space; not that space is neces- 
sary to the conception or Being of either, but because 
infinite expansion encircles and envelopes all ; and, 
therefore, to conceive— ^that to exist in^ and to occupy 
space^ ar.e terms of the same import, is, I humbly, 
conceive, a gross mistake. Use may have rendered 
an association of the two ideas so familiar, that we 
may have blended and, incorporated them together ; 
but if their natures are found to be distinct, no lo- 
cality of thought xan in the least affect the identity 
of either. 

^V^jn^ver occupies space, must undoubtedly exist 
in itIIPk: it does not follow, that whatever exists in 
space, inust therefore occupy it. To the former case 
belong all material natures ; and to the latter all im- 
material substances, and those mental abstractions 
which result from the peculiar directions of their 
natures* No two portions of matter can occupy the 
same identity of space in the same instant ; it is a 
contradiction to suppose it; but volition can never. 
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hy fre»occupying^ preclude the entrance of mattei^ 
from any given portion of space whatever. The 
mind can wander^ with equal facility, through a 
perfect vacuum^ or a rock of adamant, and feel no 
obstruction from either. It must, therefore, be jcvi- 
dent, that there is a peculiar diflPerencc, between 
the existing iUj and the occupying- of space. 

If the soul of man be a su|>stance distinct from^ 
and independent of, all material Beings it must ne- 
cessarily be immaterial ; and may, on that account^ 
exist in space^ without occupying it. The compo- 
nent parts of body must still remain under Gvery 
form which matter may assume ; but simple modi- 
fication can never affect identity. If matter, as 
matter, be capable of thinking, it must be capable 
in all its forms ; if not, form can never communi- 
cate to it, a quality which i^ foreign to its nature. 
Form, is but a configuration of parts; and it is a 
contradiction to suppose, that mere arrangement 
can communicate to that which it is an arrangement . 
of, a quality which is possessed by neither. "* ' 



CHAPTER II. 

That NOTHING but annihilation can destroy 

THE soul;— AND THAT ANNIHILATION" CAN- 
NOT APl^LY TO ANT SIMPLE SUBSTANCE^ 

SECTION I. 

Thinking is not connate with Matter*-^The Soul is 
indivisible ^and incapable of Corruption^ there be* 
ing no stamen of corruption in its Nature* 

WHETHER the Great God can coinmunicate 
to matter, a quality of thiilking, b a distinct ques- 
ti6n« But the very idea of such a communication. 
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necessarily implies the previous existence of mat- 
ter ; and demonstrates that thinking can never be 
connate with that substance, which must have exist-' 
ed previous to, and which stands in need of, such a 
communicable quality.^ The very supposition that 
God can, in the infinitude of his power and -wisdom^ 
communicate to matter a quality of thinking, is a 
decisive proof that matter, as such, does not; and 
in its own nature, cannot think. If then, matter 
b^ incapable of thinking, under every modification, 
and m^ be capable oi abstraction and reflection, in 
all their forms f it must follow,— that there is in' 
man, a certain substance distinct from, and inde- 
pendent of, all material nature ; and that which is 
distinct from, and independent of, ma^er, must 
necessarily be immaterial* 

If, then, there be in ;nan such aq immaterial sub- 
stance, it must be indivisible in its nature, and des- 
titute of parts ; for if it be not indivisible it is not 
an individual substance, but an assemblage of dis- 
tinct individuals of the same species. An immate- - 
rial substance can be but one ; the admission of 
others annihilates the very idea, and obliges the 
mind to have recourse to a series of subtractions^ 
till it arrives at a simple unit. ^ \ 

If an union of the^ substances be necessary tcr 
forma cogitative Being, then it is evident, that 
neither of these individuals, in this union, is of it- 
self capable of cogitation ; and if neither be capa- 
ble, then either may be taken away. But if either 
be taken away, then cogitation,, which- depended 
upon an union of the whole, must- be destroyed. 
And to make cogitation to depend for its existence. 
Upon an union of individual substances of the same 
species, neither of which, in itself, possesses cogi- 
tation ;, when the removal of one, which is ttn<*^.o7-, 
tative^ annihilates^ the nature ot cogitatiaity — is ta> 
inake an union of these substances necessary to cogi- 
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tatioD, and not necessaiy at the same time. It 
therefore must follow, that cogitation can only re- 
suk from one identical, individual, upcompounded, 
immaterial substance ; which mast include the ideas 
of divisibility and separation* 

If a Beinff, thus constituted, be capable of cor- 
ruptibility, this corruptibility must proceed, either 
from itself, or something exterior. From itself it 
cannot possibly be, because it is a contradiction in 
terms, to suppose that any simple substance, which 
actually exists, can possess the power of altering 
the permanency of its nature. If that innate power, 
which denominates the soul's certainty of existence, 
be capable of corrupting it, that power must act in 
opposition to itself.— It must tend to corruption, 
and yet remain incorruptible at the same time ;^and 
therefore, a simple essence which thus exists, must 
necessarily, from the nature of its existence, include 
within it the i4ea of incorruptibility. A simple es- 
sence, which tends to its own corruption, implies 
Within that essence an hostility of power, which is 
utterly inconsistent with the simplicity of its nature ; 
for. it has been already proved, that the soul is a 
simple ^sence ; and therefore, this hostility of pow- 
er must necessarily be excluded ; an4 from this ex* 
idusion it follows, that corruption cannot be froiii it- 
self. A Being which is simple and uncompounded 
in its nature, must necessarily retain that natusr 
which denominates its identity ; unless this be ad- 
mitted, it is not the same Being, but another ; 'aiut 
what retains dirough its simplicity, the denominadon 
of its own identity, must necessarily exclude, 
through that simplicity of nature, every internal 
propensity and tendency to corruption or decay. 

To imagine a Being to exist, (which is simple and 
uncompounded in its own nature), with an internal 
propensity to decay, includes the grossest of con- 
tfadictioEts. Its very existence demonstrates that 
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it is in Being; and the simplidty of that existence, 
excludes from it the possibility of such a tendency, 
in opposition to the supposition in the case given*. 

A simple Being, therefore, which is in existence, 
(which is supposed to have an internal tendencjr to 
decay) includes in it this contradiction ;— it supposes 
the Being to be simple and uncompounded in its na- 
ture, while that very tendency which it is supposed 
to possess, places itself in direct opposition to that 
simplicitjr 5— a Being thus constituted must be sim- 
ple^ and yet not simple^ at the same time*. 

A substance which has any tendency to corruption, 
supposes in that substance something capable of cor- 
ruption ; but this gives to us an idea of parts, which 
destroys the idea of unity, and which is incompati- 
ble with the uncompounded nature of the soul. Bu' 
if the idea of parts, be included "in the capability of 
corruption, and the soul be a simple essence, and 
therefore without^ parts.; it necessarily follows— that 
it must be destitute of all tendency, to that corrup- 
tion which is hostile to its identity, and which must 
therefore be, incompatible with its nature. And 
that which excludes through the simplicity of its na- 
ture, all tendency to corruption, must necessarily be 
immortal. 

As corruption cannot proceed either from the in- 
ternal natiu^, or from the tendency of the soul, so 
neither can it be occasioned by any thing exterior to 
it. It has been already proved, in a former section, 
that the human soul is one of thbse extremes, which 
is fixed by the God of nature, in that remote situa- 
tion, which must forever secure it from what is op-? 
positeto its nature. But waving the energy of this 
argument, I will now suppose it possible, that the 
soul can be approached by what is the reverse of its 
^ nature, and that it may wait the arrival of its own 
antipodes.. In this case, whatever can corrupt the 
soul, must commence the attack ; and this must ei^ 
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tber be by violence, or by communicating a conjam^' 
inating quaFity. What the abstract nature of cor- 
ruption is, tl is, perhaps, not easy to ascertain ; but be 
it what it may, it is certain, t.iat it must include one 
of these two ideas — cither by the disjunction of co- 

. hesive particles byyiolence^ or the subdual - of the 

.sOul by mere contamination. 

A substance, like the soul, can have no parts ; and 
what has no parts, must ever be impervious, in ita 
own nature, to all violence, and invulnerable against 
all assaults. Whatever has no parts, can never lose 
them ; and what has nothing which it can possibly 
lose, must remain unchangeably the same ; and 
what remains the same, must necessarily be immor- 
tal. And if the soul have nothing which it can pos- 
fiibylqse pf itself, because it has no parts, and 
therefore is physic^y incapable of separation, it 
must follow also, that not one of those radical affec- 
tions which the soul possesses can expire, because 
they derive their existence from the stability of 
their primary principle. And as there is no part to 
which violence can possibly have access, there is no 
property which is capable of .subduction ;,and there- 
fore the soul, with all the appendages of its affec- 
tions, must be for ever inaccessible to violence or 
decay. 

Neither can the soul perish through contamination. 
Contamination, abstracted from all substance, is but 
a relative term ; and mere relation can never affect 
the ideritltyof positive existence ; the soul, there- 
fore, cannot be corrupted by any thing whicK is but 
a mere reiatiotu But if contamination be consider-; 
ed as the effect of external application,, the former 
arguments will still apply ; and notwithstanding its- 
approaches to the soul, the soul must ever be inac« 
cessible to its influence ; because nothing which is fo- 
reign to its nature can ever incorporate with its esr 
sence ; and that which cannot, incorporate with its 
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and in either case, the immortality of the soul ne- 
cessarily results ffom the incorruptibility of its^ 
nature* 

In admitting corruption to take place on a Being 
which is simple in its own nature, we suppose both 
the presence and absence of that very Being which 
is corrupted. Corruption is the reverse of incorrup- 
tion ; and the identity of a simple Being which is 
not in a state of corruption, must be changed before 
it can be what it is not ; for it is a contradiction to 
suppose, that an incorruptible substance can be 
corrupted without losing its nature and essence. 
The very essence of its nature, places it beyond th^ 
possibility of becoming what it is nbt^ ; and the im- 
mutable lines which divide identity from diversity^ 
must be forever secured by the uncontroulable laws 
of nature. And therefore, to suppose any simple 
Being to be^ what it is not supposed to bey is a conr- 
tradiction in terms, and is one of those self-evident 
errors which carry with them their own refutation. 

If any given substance be supposed capable of cor- 
ruption, the actual existence of that substance, is 
necessary to^he idea of its corruption ; for it is a 
contradiction in terms, to suppose any Being to be 
corrupted, which has no existence. 3ut if the ac- 
tual existence of that substance, be necessary to the 
idea of its corruption ; and this substance be uncom- 
pounded, and destitute of parts ; the very existence 
of this substance (without which corruption is im- 
possible) precludes the very possibility of that cor- 
ruption, by which it is supposed to perish. A ^m- 
ple essence must have an existence, or it must not ; 
if it have, corruption must be excluded by the sim- 
plicity of that existence ; if not, corruption is totally 
impossible. Whatever has a simple Being, must re- 
tain that Being while it exists, and, therefore can- 
■ not* be corrupted during that period ; and when it 
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ceases to exist, it is no longer a subject of corrup' 
tion. 

Corruption can never operate upon a simple Be- 
ing which ha$ no existence ; and the very nature of 
corruption must be excluded by admitting a Being 
to exist which is simple and uncompounded* 

Corruption is, and ever must be the reverse of in- 
corruption ; and whether stability or instability be 
the distinguishing characteristic of an immaterial 
substance, that which is not^ must necessarily bd ex- 
cluded by that which is. If stability be its charac- 
teristic, mstability and mutation must be excluded, 
or we must suppose the same Being to be possessed 
of stability, and not possessed of it at the same 
time* The same reasoning will hold equally good if 
the case be exactly reversed ; and in either case it 
will equally ehd in a contradiction. 

To suppose any simple substance to be what it is 
not, an4 what, from its nature and essence it is even 
supposed not to be, is a position which will admit of 
no delPence ; and yet this contradiction must be main- 
' tained, by admitting even the possibility of the cor- 
ruption of an immaterial substance. 

Nor will it be of any avail to suppose, '* that the 
** seeds of corruption were sown in the soul at its 
"primary formation; that they have * grown with 
"its growth, and strengthened with its strength i' 
" and, that its fitial extinction is nothing but the nc- 
" cessary result of things."" 

If there be within the soul such a stamen of cor- 
ruption as the objection supposesi it is certain that 
this statnen must have been coeval with the soul's 
existence ; for without, admitting this, the soul must 
have existed previous to this corrupting stamen; 
and if ^e admit its previous existence, tJie reason- 
ings^advanced above, must forever preclude it from 
being acquired. But if we admit this stamen of 
corruption to have been coeval with the soul, wc 
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immediately contradict the simplicity of its nature, 
and t^ke into out conception the idea of a com- 
pounded Being. It has been already proved that a - 
conscious principle must be simple in its nature, and 
that it can only exist in unitt/ ; and if so, it is a con- 
tradiction to its simplicity, to admit a stamen of 
corruption to be implanted within it, and to ripen to 
nuUurity through the gradations of nature. The 
very supposition takes into the conception two dis- 
tinct ideas ; — first, that of a simple, uncompounded 
essence; and, secondly, that of a stamen of cor- 
ruption moving 'on in a graduated state. 

If this stamen of corruption, as well as the essen- 
tial properties of the soul, be included in the nature 
of the soul,. How can the soul be simple and un- 
compounded ? If this stamen of corruption be in- 
cluded within the soul, I would again ask — Is this 
stamen necessary to the soul's existence or not ? If 
it ^e, it must be inseparable from the soul, and, 
therefore, can never destroy it ; if not, it must still 
be foreign to its nature, and therefore can have no 
acpession. To suppose any thing which is necessary 
to any given substance, and which is included in the 
idea of that substance, to be capable of destroying 
it, itf in effect to say, that it is necessary to thfe ex- 
istence of that substance, and not necessary at the 
same time. And to suppose any thing to be in- 
cluded within the nature of any simple substance, 
which is not necessary to the existence of that sub- 
stance, is a contradiction in terms. And view the 
idea in wHat form soever we may, a stamen of cor- 
ruptibn must be inadmissible in a simple substance ; 
and, therefore, no such stamea can possibly exist in 
the human soul. 
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SECTION II. 



1 



Admitting' a Principle of Corruption^ it cannot uhi- 

mately destroy the Soul — The Soul cannot perish 

from any Cause^ either in itsjelf or exterior to it — 

The Soul is invariably independent^ and inaccessible 

to all Violence ; it is necessarily immortal* 

IF from this priority of Beins in which I have 
been considering the objectioa^^^tiim our thoughts 
to its consequences and issu^ aw from the a^nb- 
sion of the principle, tnwce ijtftwits remote conclu- 
sion, the same or similar absurdities will arise. In 
tracing this objection to its final issue, let us suppose 
the soul to be wholly annihilated ; and when uu3 is 
the case, either this stamen of corruption must sur- 
vive the soul, or perishi with it., >^f it survive, we 
must admit corruption, while we deny the existence 
of that which is corrupted ; if it perish w^ it^ 
soul, then it is impossible that it should be thjihoccir' 
sion of the , soul's extinction. The effect skA its 
cause can never be coeval with one another. ^ Disso- 
lution nor anmhilation can never be coeval with that - 
which occasioned it. And yet to suppose that^ 
which occasions the soul's destruction, and the 30ul 
Itself to expire together, is to blend together both 
cause and effect^ and to destroy that priority of ex- 
istence in the' cause, which alone can distinguis}i it 
from its own effects ; and thus blended together, a 
* stamen ef corruption is supposed to be the cause of 
the soul's final ruin, and yet not the cause, at die 
same time. On the whole, it is evident from Ae 
nature and essence of the soul, that it can have no 
such stamen of corruption ; and if it had, it must 
have included a contradiction. 

To admit the corruption of a simple substance 
which.. has no existence, is a contradiction; and to 
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j&upiK>8e corruption in one which perfectly exists 
and in the idea of which, corruption is not included, 
is to suppose that substance to be, and not to be, at 
di^lbime time. And the finah result of all is,— that 
the soul must be incorruptible^ and that which is in- 
corruptible, must necessarily be immortal. 

If the soul perish, it must be from some cause ; 
and this cause must either be from itself, or some- 
th^g else ;-^f from itself, it nmstarise either from 
choice or necessity. It cannot be from choice, be- 
caine this implies a physical contrariety between the 
action which is produced, and that cause whiah pro- 
duced it. Where Ihere is a physical contrariety, 
diere can be no relation ; and what has no relation, 
can- neither be an effect nor cause. The idea of 
choice, Aerefore, involves in it this contradiction, 
diat there is a relation between the ca^e and its 
eflfecti, and nO such relation, at the same time.— 
Neither can it be from necessity, because physical 
necessity must evft* ^e incompatible with physical- 
freedom. And \p suppose a conscious Being to act 
upon itself, from the impulse of physical necessity, 
supposes an annih'lathn of those powers which are 
e^entialto the existence of that very consciousness, 
which is thus influenced by this physical impulse. For 
neithe^udgment, understanding, nor perception are 
necessary to the existence of physical impulse ; and if 
not necessary, they may be dispensed with; and we are 
left t<3 form an idea of an immaterial substance, after 
we admit its essential properties to be destroyed. 

If tne soat perish through a necessity which is 
kii{danted witAin itself, either those properties o£ the 
soul which constitute its Being, must be in existence | 
when it is thus impelled, or they must not. If they, 
be in existence, we must admit their existence after 
their uses are supplanted by necessity. For as nei* 
ther judg'menti, understanefing'^ nor perception can be 
necessary to the existence ^-of the souli while it is 
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impelled by physical impulse ; if they extst^ wc 
must admit Utin judgment to exist v^hile its decisions 
are rendered nugatory, (he understanding to exist 
while its comprehension can «afibrd no groundMuT 
action ; and we must admit the existence of a p&^ 

^ ception^ which, while it is overruled by the impulses 
of necessity, must be blind to the relations of those 
things which it Is presumed to be the perception <rf. 
And to admit 2, judfiment^ the decisions of which 
are rendered nugarory; an uncferstandin^y whSse 
comprehension can afford no ground for action ; and 
2i perc^tion^ which is blind to those objects it is pie- 
sumed to be the perception of; is ft) admit a judg- 
ment which cannot decide, an utiderstanding whi^ 
cannot comprehend, and a perception which is desti- 
tute of discernment* And to admit a judgme^ 
without decision, an understanding without compre- 
hension, ana a perception without diseemment^ w3l 
conduct us to a region which involves the mind in 

^ shadows ^ but whether of contnadktions or absurdi- 
ties, it is hard to say* But if these properties that 
are essential to the existence of the soul, be not in 
existence when the ^oul is thus impelled tb destruc« 
tion by necessity, we shall be obliged to suppose an 
annihilation of these properties, in order that an ac- 
tion may follow which is alone capable of producing 
annihilation, the absurdity of which every inteilig^t 
reader must discover* In admitting the existence 
of these properties of the soul when it is thus im-* 
pelled, wd must suppose their natures to be annihU- 
ated while ^q properties themselves remain : and b 
supposing these properties not to ejfist, we must 
suppose the soul to exist after those properties are 
destroyed, which a^e essentially necessary to the 
soul's existence* The soul, therefore, cannot perish 
from itself, either through choic^ or necessity* 

Qan the soul, then, perish through any external 
cause ? ^11 external causes must be either material, 
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•r imHi^eriai in their own nSui*e8; and iPthe soul 
perish through a material cause, it must perish 
through a cause which has no relation to it. How 
soever vannihilation be prodirced, the bause from 
whence it proceeds must communicate its influence, 
aiid that influence must be brought into contact with 
the .object tof^e destroyed ;— for where a cause can 
extend no influeace, it can produce no effect. But 
to suppose a material cause extending itself to an 
immaterial nature, is to suppose an extension of 
which it is necessarily incapable ; which is a palpable 
contradiction. For to suppose any given substance 
ta retain its own nature, and yet to extend beyond 
the physical boundaries of that nature, is to suppose 
it to retain its own. nature, and not retain it, at the 
same time. The . soul, therefore^ cannot perbh 
through a material, cause. 

It now remains to be considered whether its anni- 
hilation can proceed from an immaterial cause.—- 
Whatever this immaterial cause may be, it is certain^ 
that it must possess intelligence, because an imma- 
terisU power which is abstracted from all intelligence, 
is a nonentity^ of which we can form iK) conception. 
If, then, the soul perish through sm immaterial, in- 
telligent power or agetit, this agent must operate in 
its effects, quite contrary to its owti nature ; and this 
necessarily ends in the same contradiction* that the 
suppositlbn does, %f the soul annihilating itself 
through choice. For to suppose any intelligent 
agent to possess a power which produces an effect 
which is contrary to itself, and while it retains a na- 
ture which is contrary to the effecl^roduced by it, is 
, 4i suppose it capable of producing such an iCfiect, 
^d incapable of producing it at the same time. 

If, therefore, the soul cannot perish from itself, 
either through choice or necessity, nor from any ex- 
ternal cause; not material, because it is contrary to 
its nature ; not immaterial, because it is similar^o its 
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nature ;^md because ipch considerations eni |n a 
pa^iabie contradiction, it necessarily fc^lows^ that the 
soul must be immortal. 

If nature, "which lives through all life,'* can pro- 
duce annihilation, she must oc/ in opposition td hep- 
self ; for the annihilation of any substance, whether 
it be materia or immaterial, canni|fc be produ- 
ced by a mere cessati<m of support^ but it must be 
a positive action* A mere cessation of assistance 
win terminate support ; but the negxaion of supp(»t, 
does not imply me annihilation of that substance 
which was supported. The suspension of support, 
is the negation of an action ; and to suppose a mere 
negation, to be able to perform a positive action, is 
a contradiction in terms* ^ It therefore follows, that 
'the soul cannot perish by nature's withdrawing her 
support. 

Natural power is not the cause^ but the e^ect of 
nature. The powers o£ nature coidf] not have exisl- 
ed antecedent to nature, it is a cootradiction to sup* 
pose it : Nature must then have existed antcc^ent , 
to its own eKistence* if natural pow-cr can only re- 
sult from matter and spirit^ (and witho«t this it 
cannot be natural power) matrcr and spirit must 
both havic existed antecedent to-Aose powers which 
they produce ; and, therefore, Ttatural porwer c»mot 
be even coeval in its action^ with those substances 
on which it depends for existence. And it natural, 
power could not exist previous to, nor be coeval 
yigii^ those substances on which it depends, and 
which it'is the power of, it necessarily ft^lows, ^tat 
no natural power Am destroy the soul ; and Acre- 
fore, the soul must be inaccessible |o annifailatioB. 
A power which is capable of acting, must certainly 
exist, otherwise itcould not act ; but to suppose a 
power to ex^st which is capable of destroying that 
cause on which it depends for its own ej^istence, is a 
contradiction in terms. 
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It may, periiapa, be said, that " though no power 
^ caa destroy its own cause, yet aa these powers* re- 
^ suit from distinct substances, one may annihilate 
** another**' This, however, wiH be found fallacious ; 
foV how, then, can the last substance be dellroyed. 
Xhis, on the principle of the objection itself, is ab- 
solutely impossible : and what is impossible to one,^ 
must be equally impossible to eaclt individual of 
the same physical nature*^ 

Whatever has a perfectly physical existence, mu^t 
necessarily retain it ; and what retains It, cannot be 
annihilated ; and what is not annihilated, must ne- 
cessarily be immortaU 

As independence is necessary to the existence of " 
a: Deing thus constituted, this independence must be 
mseparable from, and uniformly attached to it* For 
to suppose a Being to have a positive existence, 
which is only partially independent, is not only .ta 
make that independent which in reality is not so, 
but is to destroy the identity of its Being. It^ must 
therefore, follow that a' Being which thus exists, 
must not'only be independent, but must be invaria- 
bly so. If, then, the soul be, invariably independ- 
ent^ it must be inaccessible to all violence. If a. Be- 
ing, or substance, which is Invariably independent, 
can be subjected to anhihilation, the idea of its inde- 
pendencei must be annihilated, previous to the anni- 
hilation of its Being. Biit to suppose an independ- 
ent Being, which can lose its independence with- 
out being deprived of its existence, is a plain con- 
Uadiction; and therefore, the human soul must ne- 
cessarily be immortal. 
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SECTION III. 



Whethem God can create* an Immaterial Substance^ 
and cause that Substance to exists abstracted from 
all Life and Consciousness^ or not? 

WHETHER it be possible, or not, for the Great 
God to create an immaterial substance, abstracted 
from aU life and consciousness, or to deprive an 
immaterial substance of life and consciousnes, with- 
out annihilating the substance itself, is a point of 
speculation which I tremble even to approach. 

It has been hinted by a celebrated writef, to 
whose name, since I have been acquainted with it, 
I have ever annexed the profoundest veneration^ 
^ that it is not much more remote from our compre- 
^^ hemion to conceive that God can, if he. please, 
*' superadd to our idea of matter, a faculty of think- 
"inff, th^nthathe should superadd to it another 
** substance with the faculty of thinking.^, And to 
this sentiment it has been replied, " that if this be 
"admitted, all naft/ro/ proof of the soul's imnaor- 
" tality must be done away.'* 

I would not have presumed to tread that hallow- 
ed ground, which is rendered almost sacred by the 
venerable footsteps of these great men, were not the 
subject of such a nature, as imavoidably to fall 
within my way. It is a question which suspends 
the mind between the demonstration of what £»,—-. 
and the possibility of what may be ; — and the ques- 
tion purely is—" Whether God can create an imma- 
^ ^^ terial substance, and cause that substance to exbt, 
*^ abstracted from all life and consciousness, or 
^ " not ?*' For in this the dispute finally resolves 
itself. 

It is agreed by these great men, that matter, con- 
•sidered as such, does not include within it the ideas 
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of life and consciousness; but whether an immateri- 
al substance can exist, abstracted from life and 
consciousness, is quite another question, which 
seems to admit of some considerable doubt. 

It is very evident, that consciousness must be ei- 
dier an essential property of an immaterial substance, 
or it must foe an adventitious acquisition. If it be 
an essential property, it is a self-evident contradiction 
to suppose an immaterial substance to exist after con- 
sciousness is abstracted from it, and in this case, no 
such substance can exist where consciousness is not. 
But if consciousness be puifely adventitious, it may 
be separated from this immaterial substance without ' 
annihilating the substance itself: but in adnutting 
this, we shall necessarily break down die only barrier 
which divides a material from an immaterial nature y 
and matter and spirit must then have the same de- 
nominating ne^'atioris. If, in all immaterial sub- 
stances, consciousness be the only criterion by which 
that-which is, can be distinguished froAi that which 
hnot; and this consciousness be taken away, entit)^ 
and nonentity must be the same thing;— Jbut as thi$ 
is totally impossible, it seems certain, that conscious- 
ness must be essential to the very nature of an im- 
, material substance. And if we take off this only 
idea, which can certify to us the actual existence of 
such a substance, (in which this idea must be includ- 
ed) and ^t admit the possible existence of this sub- 
stance. Slater this idea of consciousness be annihilat- 
ed, we must admit the possible exi^tenccof that sub- 
stance, while we admit that we have no gmunds 
•whatever for that possibility. And this leads us im- 
mediately to this contradiction — ^that uoe inoiv it to ^ 
be possible, and yet do not know it at the same time* 

If an immaterial substance be created, destitute 
of all life and consciousness^ or, deprived of these 
propertigr, its real substance remaining t I would 
ask-— Is^' t^is substance (thus deprived of life and 
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co^isciousness) matter or spirit P It is certain, that 
it cannot be matter, because it is immaterial^-'^d it 
is equally certain, that it cknnot be spirit, because it 
is destitute of that life and consciousness from 
whence alone spirit can be denominated: and there- 
fore, I conclude, that li/e and consciousness cannot be 
abstracted from an immaterial substance, that sub- 
stance still remaining in existence. And as matter 
and q)irit pervade all created nature ; and as every 
essence, and species of essence, must necessarily be 
included therein ; and as an immaterial substance, 
which has neither life nor consciousness, seems to b^ 
' necessarily excluded from both, it follows, with aH 
the evidence (I conceive) that certainty can give it, 
that no such substance can be in existence ; and con- 
sequently, that lije and consciousness must^be essen- 

y tial to it^ nature. To suppose an im\naterial sub- 
stance to exist, which has neither life nor cons^cious*^ 
ness,.is to suppose it to bfe spirit and not spirit j^jx 
matter and r^t matter, in the same itistant.^ fK . 
That the Great God can create a Being, which 
partakes neither of matter nor spirit, is undoubt^y 
within the reach of C^mnipotence ; but such a Be- 
ing, which must be at an equally physical distance 
. from both, can hare no kind of ^relation to either. 
And to suppose such a being to exist within the con- 
fines of matter and spirit, wl^ich is at an infinite dis- 
tance from each and yet partakes of l|pth, is a 
plain contradiction. 

When, therefore, it is asked^ *' If Gk)d were to 
^^ create an immaterial substance, endued with con- 
^^ sciousness, could he not deprive that substance oi 

^ ^ its consciousness, without annihilating its na- 
**turc .^" I confess I feel some hesitation in assent- 
ing to the proposition. With all deference to so^ 
great a man, I humbly conceive, that— to resolve aH 
into God's Omnipotency, is not giving the question, 
a fair statements 
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^l^e question rather is— •^^ Can an inmaterced sub^ 
^stance, endi^ witk iife and consciousness, survrre 
^ a privation of them, without mndergouig siich an 
^ alteration as must affect its identitjr f " If it cannot^ 
^e cslse is decided; butif it <:an, it must have suffered 
a ^vation, ana yet remain entire-^-or, in other 
words, it must have undergone « change,- and yet not 
liave sustained any alteration in |}ie identity of its 
nature at the ^ame time : and how such a change 
tmt tdtejJace in a substance which is devoid of all 
parts, I confiess I have not acuteness enough to dis- 
cover. If any substance, imder any modification 
whatsoever, he identified, not only the permanent 
priftury qualities of k must be ascertained, but its 
$econdary <maiities. also ; for whlx^oever that be, 
w&ich denominates identity in any given substance, 
(he same denominatiomr are esaenti^ necessaoy to 
ftB recognition. It is this stability of the denomina* 
~ttng qi^ities, which can alone divide identity from 
diversity, and ascertain to us that it is the same^ i(adL 
not tmother. IF, then, Ae physicrf idemi iy of sub* 
stances be denominated from t|ieir real existence, 
not only the primaiT qualities, but the secondaary 
also, must remain ; because the secondary, resulting 
from tbe^ primary qualities, must depend ujlm thdir 
stabHity for their own existence ; and where the se- 
coni||ry qualities of any substance are not the same^ 
it is an undeniable 7>roof, that the primary qualities 
of that suh»tance are changed also, and consequently 
that its identity is totally destroyed^ And, there- 
fore, whether we consider consciousness to belong 
to the primary or secondary qualities of an imma- 
terial substance, in either case, a privation of it must 
affect the identity of the substance itself; and that 
teal or nominal essence which ascertained its iden- 
tity, eluding all recognition^demonstrates that the 
primary identity of the substance is annihilated by 
the change. 
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These observations will, I conceive, apply to all 
subHances in general; but when we particularly ap- 
ply them to one that is immaterial, they acquire a 
more vigorous energy. 

An immaterial substance can have no par^^-^it js 
a contradiction to suppose it : and what has no parts, 
can, in its nature^ undergo* no modification ; and 
what can underg^no modification, can never lose its 
identity. If, then, consciousness be an essential 
property of this substance, it can never be lost j^ii 
it be only adventitious, it can never be connate with, 
nor exist in it, by inhesion. If consciousness be a 
primary quality of an immaterial substance, it is 
impossible that it can be separated from it, unlesaathe 
identity of thaVsub$tance be annihUated. If it be 
a secondary qualit^% it must depend upon the stabi- 
lity of die primary' ones for its existence ; and while 
these primary qusdities remain^ consciousness must 
continue. And, if to destroy a primary quality of 
any substance, be to annihilate the identity of that 
substance, it certainly must follow, that consciousness 
cannot be separated from any immaterial substance, 
but that if the substance remain, consciousness must 
continue for ever. 

% If ali^onsciousness be purely adventitious^ an im- 
material substance may exist without it, and there 
c8n, then, be no such thing as a real ccmscious B^ing 
in nature ; consciousness, then, cannot be necessary 
to the existence of spirit if and an animcaed^ conscious 
Beings may exist without animation or consciousness* 

If consciousness be oidy adventitious, and not an 
essential property of an immaterial substance, I 
would ask — If God were to take away this consci- 
ousness, by what can the actual existence of the sui^ 
stance be ascertained .^ And will not all distincticm 
between entity and nonentity be done away ? And if 
so, must not entity ana nonentity be the same thingf 
And is tK>t the supposition of entity and nonentitjr 
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being th^same, a positive contradiction i And must 
not this ^ntradiction be the necessary result oPiad- 
mitting consciousness to be annihilated, while die 
substance remains f And, if so, must not Mr. Lockers 
conciliftions be, wrong i* ^ 

m Ck>d Miere to creUe an immaterial substance, 
abstracted from all life and consciousness, must not 
that substance be imperfect ? And is not an imper* 
fict substance the negation <jf a substance? If it be 
-ittiperfect, can it as a substancey possibly exist ? If 
such a substance be not imperfect, must not life and 
consciousness be superfluous to its physical nature ? 
And if superfluous, must not the inlysion of a con- 
scious quality destroy its physical identity ? And if 
itis perfection be destroyed, can its physical nature 
remain ? But if its physical identity be not destroy- 
ed nor altered, either by the inhesion or abstraction 
.of life and ^consciousness, niust not life and consci- 
ousness be a nonentity ? 

Can any quality incorporate with a simple sub- • 
stance, which is not essential to the nature of that • 
substance (an(fr which of itself can have no abstract 
existence) witJK>ut altering the ifature or identity of 
^hat substanc^ If it cap, this contradiction must 
then follow— 4hat the substance is difierent frjm * 
what it was before, and not difierent at the same 
time ; if it cannot, this cqpscious quality must have 
a positive existence independent of that substance in 
which it is supposed to inhdfe ; and the idea of any 
other immaterial substance is a mere creature of the 
ima^nation. On the whole, if a substance, whichr 
undergoes no change, can be conscious^at olie time^ 
and unconscious at another, the supposition includes 
within it thif gross confiradiction— diat it is altered^ 

* See Mr. Locke's words, quoted in page 192, i84» 
^d.ltt5, of this work. 
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and yet not alt^r^ at the aaitie tune; I theFcferd 
codllude, that coBsmiKsness m\iat be^ essential -to 
its nature^ 

If God were to creaite aa immatorisd substance^ 
devoid of all consciousness, it is- cerudny tl^ coi& 
aciounness can. be mi way ftstntial to^i^ nature.— r 
And if this oonscioubness im:lf, eaasot exist, ab» 
stracted fiom ^s immaterial substance; and this 
substance be naturally ckstitute of iv how can lut 
union between this mostance and qm&ty^ csSk inta 
existoice, an energy of which both are tot^ly des* 
titutef If ir can, then both quality and substance 
must conficr a^ energy which ia possessed by neith^v 
which, is. a contei^ticm ; if nosu consciousness asust 
be essential to its eaustoice., An immaterial subi* 
stance,, which has neither life nor consciousness, can 
haiKe no known property, either of moHer or spirit / 
and to place it under the defiomination of eitbec, ia 
an equal contradiction, with the supposition of its 
being removed from both. 



SECTION IV- ^ 

The Sml is a simple Essence^, amf cannot perish ; 
neither can its essential Profferties-^^An Objet^ion 
ansrwered^The Properfhs of Perception and Chuf 
9ciGUwess are physicalfy umUd vxith the Substance 
of the Soutr^^nen tA» physical Nature ofMaUer 
remains tncprHt^iUe andentirt*^ 

THAT. tne:humaR> soul is a simple esaenee, has 
been already proved j aqdif a<H it: muat follow, dntf 
jii cannot .perish* Asimple^essence oafti he.but ones^ 
and nothing but this can be a conscious Being. If 
ms essence, which is m> existence, be perishable in 
its own nature, it inust be b^ause it isdefective i 
and an es^sence which is simplei.and is supposed to 
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be defective in its own nature, seems to include this 
cohtradictioii, that it is an essence, and not an es-' 
sence at the same time. An essence, which is *im- 
ple in its own nature, can include within it nothing 
but what is necessary to its own existence ; for to 
admit any thing to be included in a simple essence, 
which is not necessary to the existence of that es- 
sence, is to annihilate its simplicity^ in order to es- 
tablish its nature, and does, in fact, destroy that 
very essence which is supposed to exist, abstracted 
from all extraneous properties. And if nothing can 
be included within this essence^ but what is neces- 
sary to thp existence of it ; to suppose this essence, 
or any property of it, to be perishable in its nature, 
is to suppose thafc*w^a^ is thus perishable, is necessa^ 
ry^ and yet not necessary to the existense of the 
soul at the same time, which is a plain contradic- 
tion. 

As an exclusion of all foreign acquirements is ne- 
cessary to our idea of the soul's simplicity^ nothing 
that is either hostile or foreign to its nature, can 
^ver have access unto it ; and what possesses in it- 
self no perishable quality, and through the pu^e 
simplicity of its nature excludes all diversity, must 
necessarily be immortal. 

As no physical essence can be defective, and as 
one that is not defective, must necessarily exclude 
all diversity ; as nothing but a simple substance like 
this can be capable of thinking, it is certain, that 
as man is a conscious Being, he must possess this 
physically pure and simple substance^ \yhich, in its 
own nature must be distinct from, and independent 
of, all corporeal Being ; and with which, extension 
and figure can have no affinity or relation. 

We have now before us, an essence which is 

' physically' simple, and which can include within 

it, noting but what is necessary to its own exist- 
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dice ; and the great question is—^Can such as es- 
sence be perishable in its nature ? 

It is a self-evident proposition, that what is sim^ 
pie in its own nature, can have no parts ; and wtuH 
has no parts^ can never lose them ; and what has 
nothing which it can lose, can admit nothing to m* 
corporate with its essence, while its simple natuFC 
remains ; and what has nothing which it can ei* 
iher acquire or lose, can never be affected bymodifi* 
cation. And to suppose an essence^ which has no- 
thing which it can either acquire or lose, to be capa- 
ble of perishing, we must first supjxjse an annihila* 
tion of its simplicity^ previous to the £mnihilationof 
its Being-^ which includes this contradicti<)n, that it 
is in existence^ and is not in existence^ ai^the same 
time. And as a contradiction cannot i>e admit^^ 
the soul must be imperishable in its nature* 

A Being, tvhich continues simple, must be die 
same to-day that it was yesterday ; and must be e3i* 
actly the same to-morrow, for the same reason ; and 
Mobile t\i\% physical simplicity remains, it must €oa» 
tinue the same forever. And to imagine the anni- 
hilation of its simplicity:^ as preparatory to the an* 
nihilation of its Beings is to imagine the annihikr 
tion of its identity, and not the annihilation of it, aC 
the same time. 

As the continuance of every property of a siin- 
pie substance, is necessary to the duration of its ' 
Being, it is certain that none of these properties can 
be lost. The properties which such a siinple nature 
possesses, are, and must be, necessary to its exist* 
ence ; and the separation of them from another, is 
the annihilation of its Being; but if the separation 
'of these properties be impossible, it is certain, 
that this substance must remain perpetuaUy the 
same. 

The common principle in which these properties 
mhere, must be a something distinct in idea and in 
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reality, from either of these properties, considered 
in themselves; which, taken in the aggregate, are 
^essential to the existence of this substance. And 
though the idea which we form of this substance, 
be distinct from those which we form of the pro- 
perties of this substance, yet the latter being neces- 
sarily included in the former, demonstratively pre- 
cludes the possibility of their separation, and proves 
that union, without which^ the idea of substance itself 
can have no kind of existence. If, then, the soul can 
perish, Gvery property which is essential to its exis- 
^ace,, must expire ; and if each individual property 
#xpir«, each individual property must be capable of 
perishing. But as it is a contradiction to suppose, 
th^ any essential property of any substance can pe- 
i€sh, while that substance remains, so it is impossi- 
ble that this substanco can perish, unless its essential 
properties expire, to the existence of which these 
{properties are necessary. 

^ li the properties of the soul be imperishable in 
Aeir own-»aturcs,^ecause inseparable from one ano- 
ther, how can they acquire a perishing nature by in- 
iMsring in otie common principle I Can the whole of 
that substance perish, of which no property can ex- 
pire.? Or if the inhesion of these properties be ne- 
cessary to their own existence, can mere inhesion 
destroy, yihsit- without inhesion can hav*e no exist- 
ence ? If inhesion be necessary to the existence of 
the^ie properties, can it be made the vehicle of their 
annihilation f li it CAn^ inhesion must be necessa- 
ry, and yet not necessary to the existence of these 
properties j if not, the whole nlust necessarily be 
immortal. 

It is a self-evident, proposition, that no property 
which is essential to the existence of any substance, 
can perish while that substance remains : and it is 
equally self-evident^ that this substance, to the ex- 
istence of which these properties are essential, can- 
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not perish unless these properties expire. If, then, 
this substance, and the propt/rties of this substance, 
be alike necessary to the existence of each other; 
if these properties cannot expire while the substance 
remains; and if the substance must remain until 
its essential properties perish,— it follows, that the 
huniiui soul viust be immortal. 

I am well aware, that to the energy of this argu- 
ment it will be objected, " that this is arguing in a 
" circle, — that it is making two ideas mutually to 
*' depend for support on one another, while neither of 
^^ them, can communicate that assistance to eajch 
" (»ther, which they mutually want»" I have^no 
doubt, that in all compounded bodies, this objection 
would be of forcp ; but it must be remembered, tbit 
this is not a question about the identity and diversi- 
iu cf irydij^ ^v^kl^ottt the entity and nonentity ^f 
Being* It has been abundantly proved, that the 
soul is a physically pure and uncompounded sub- 
stance ; and what is physically simple, can be (as to 
it^ essence) neither the subject of acetdcnts uor 
modes : — And w hat is not the subject of either, pre- 
cludes, through the very nature of its Being, that 
adventitious suppoit, from which, if wc separate 
compounded bodies, they can have no existence. 

The two faculties of perception _and consciout* 
7iess^^ are necessary to our conception of that subr 

* I think it necessary to inform the reader, that wher- 
ever the term " Consciousness^^ has occurred frpm page 
182 to this place, I have used it to express that faculty 
which we poTssess, and which I have been endeavoring to 
prove to be an essential property of the soul: under this 
particular consideration, the activity of that faculty is 
quite remote from the point in hand. Whether this fa- 
culty be continually active, or whether its activity be oc- 
casionally suspended, is quite a distinct question, wjiich 
I have considered in a former part of this Essay. All 
that 1 here contend for, is, — that an immaterial hubstance 
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stance in which they inhere; though the abstract 
- idea of that substance is distinct in point of exist' 
ence^ but not of nature^ from either. The support 
which these properties derive from their substatice ; 
and the suppprt which the' substance itself derives 
from those properties that are necessary to its exist- 
ence, are neither adventitious ttpr morale but they 
'2kr^ physical Sind absolutely necessary to each other's 
Being* And where the simple properties which are 
necessary to the formation of our ideas of immate- 
rial substances, are founded in those substances; 
they afford to each other a certainty of support, not 
by any mutual dependence, but through an insepa- 
rable and necessary co-existence* And, therefore, 
f» the soul is a physically pure and simple essence 
and as no simple essence can perish, its imnflortality 
arises, not only from the co-essentiality of its pro- 
perties and substance, but from the apparent im- 
possibility of its being otherwise than what it is. 

And even matter itself notwithstanding the vari- 
ous forms which it is capable of assuming, must be 
permanent in its primarj^ nature ; and although new 
forms are for ever attendant on the internal combi- 
nations of particles, and the external disposition of 
surfaces; and though tliese forms rise and perish in 
fleeting succession to one another, while the mere 
superficial observer is presented with nothing but 
portions of matter, which present their forms, and 
then disappear ; the discerning eye penetrates deep^ 
er into the recesses of nature, and explores in those 
recesses, substances, which can neither expire nor 
change. For although all particles of matter, by 

irith afacQltj of thinking or consciousness, cannot ]os# 
this faculty, and yet retain its identity and nature ; but, 
that t1)« instant we suppose this faculty to be unnihila- 
.|ed, that very instant it most cease to be an immaterial 
eobstancec 
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arrangement, configuration, and variable combina-* 
tions, be subject to every modification of which 
their nature is capable, yet it is certain, that those 
particles which are thus arranged, figured, and 
combined, must be, in themselves, of a more per- 
tnanent nature. — ^The existence of all -matter must 
be confined within the limits of its nature, beyond 
the boundaries of which it cannot pass. If, then, 
we suppose any given particle to be sa reduced by 
divisibility on the one hand, that it is no longer ca- 
pable of separation, and so bounded on the other, 
by the limits of its nature, that it cannot pass from 
what it is, to what it is not ; we at once behold it in 
a state of permanency, which is imposed upon it 
through the necessity of things ; and we behold it 
at once incapable of mutation or decay. 

In this state of physical permanency, it is very 
certain, that no single atpm which is at once in Be- 
ing, can be lost. It may be diversified in a thou- 
sand forms; it may assume a .variety of attitudes,' 
and form new combinations with other particles, 
with which it had no previous association ; but this 
can only affect its modification. It is still the same 
under every form ; and modes and accidents will 
leave it perfect matter still. And if modes and ac- 
cidents can only affect the configuration of its parts 5 
and if the certainty of its nature exists, independ- 
ent of all these mutations, even matter itself must 
be imperishable in its nature. 

If, then, the physical nature of matter remain 
entire and incorruptible, upon what principle can we 
suppose an immaterial substance to expire? The 
same incorruptibility which is attached to the for- 
mer, must necessarily be attached to the latter* 
And although an union may subsist between that 
which is material^ and that which is immaterial^ yet 
this union can no more affect the identity of the one, 
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tHan it can affect the identity of the other ; which, 
«with. each other, catihave no /^Ay^ica/ connexion. 

SECTION V. 

The Soul is ndluraUy independent^ and cannot be ap^ 
proached by created Poxveir — It cannot be separa- 
ted^ because of its Unity — The inherence of its 
Properties is not a Medium of Annihilation-^It 
cannot lose its essential Properties^ non expire with 
them in one Act of Annihilation. s 

WHATEVER is a simple^ essence, can be de- 
pendent for its existence oh no created power, 
and what is dependent on no created power must 
be naturally independent. We know of nothing 
yrhich can claim this privilege but matter and spirit : 
and whatsoever is thus naturally independent, must 
l>e incapable of receiving obstructions or violations, 
from any intrinsic cause ; and to admit the interfer- 
ence of any external influence, is utterly inconsist- 
ent with the ideas of its unity and independence, if its 
unity and independence be admitted, (which neces- 
sarily must) all external influence must be prevented 
from approaching it, by a necessary exclusion. ( 

If, therefore, the soul be incapable of being ap- 
proached, because of its independence ; and incapa- 
ble of undergoing a separation, if approached, be- 
cause pf its unity ^ it must necessarily be immortal. 

If the properties of the soul can have no exist- 
ence, abstracted from their inherence in an imma- 
terial substance ; (and that they cannot, has been 
already proved) inherence must be necessary to their 
existence ; and if inherence be necessary to their 
existence, it is a contradiction in terms, to suppose 
that inherence can ever lae made the medium of their 
annihilation ; for if inherence can be made the me- 
dium of their annihilation, inherence must be ne* 
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ccssary to their Existence, and not necessary at tfac 
same time. To suppose these properties to perislr, 
abstracted from their inherence in a substance, is ut- 
terly impossible; and to suppose them to perish 
through its instrumentality^ or its being a medium 
of it, is a plain contradiction ; and, therefore, the 
human soul must necessarily partake of immortality* 

If the soul lose not its essential properties, it b 
utterly impossible that it should expire ; and if it 
lose them^ it is necessary (in order to our knowledge 
of the fact) that we ascertain its loss ; but to as^r- 
tain its loss, is not only to ascertain a point which we 
admit to have no existence, but is to identify att ab- 
solute nonentity. If the soul lose its essential pra^ 
perties, it must be in one of these three ways;-^ 
either before its annihilation^ in the act of annihtie^ 
tion^ or, subsequent upon that annihUatton ; there is 
no other way within the reach of possibility. 

To admit the first case, is to suppose that the soid 
can, and does, survive the expiration of those -pro^ 
perties which are essentially necessary to its exist- 
ence } and then we must admit these properties to be 
necessary, and not necessary at the same time* 

To admit the second case, is to suppose that those 
properties may be separated from the soul, which 
are inseparable from it :— and that every property 
which is essential to the existence of the soul, must 
be possessed by it in that moment of' duration in 
which they are separated from it, and in which they 
expire. For if the soul be not possessed of these 
properties in the moment of its annihilation, it can 
never lose them, nor be the subject of annihilatioH ; 
»id ff it be possessed of them, ix cannot perish. If 
the mere extinction of all these properties be the 
identical act of the soul's annihilation, the soul must 
perish without being separated from any thing which 
is essential to its nature ; or sustaining the hss of 
any thing which is necessary to its exii^ence^ which 
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of itself is a contradiction. A simple Being, which 
is in the possession of all its essential properties, is 
not extinct ; and one that is not in such possession, 
has no existence. If consciousness be an essential 
property of any Being, that Being cannot expire 
while this consciousness remains ; and if that Being 
expire, which this consciousness is an essential pro- 
perty of, consciousness itself must expire previous 
to the annihilation of that Being^s Unless this be 
admitted, the Being itself must be imperishable in 
its nature ; it being a contradiction to suppose any 
Being *to expire, without being detached fix)m those 
properties which denominate and certify its exist- 
ence* . But if consciousness be an essential property, 
the idea of its being detached from that substance 
which it is necessary to the existence of, includes 
this contradiction, that it is essential, and not essen- 
tial, at the same time. 

To admit the third case, is to suppose that an es- 
sential property can survive the annihilation of that 
si:d)stance, to the existence of which, this property is 
necessary, and with which it must be co-essential. — 
To conceive, therefore, that the soul, which is a 
simple essence, can be separated from itself^ is ut- 
terly impossible ; and to suppose it to perish without 
such separation, is a contradiction : and, therefore^ 
no simple essence can perish. 

If, then, for the soul to lose its essential properties, 
be absolutely impossible ; and if to expire without 
losing them be a contradiction ; there remains no- 
tliing to be considered, but whether the soul, to- 
gether with all its essential properties, can expire to- 
gether in one act of afifiihiiation* 

It is very certain, that nothing can act before it 
has a Being; and if so, the soul cannot |K}ssibly 
perish through annihilation as its cause. Annihil- 
ation can certainly have no Being while the soul is 
in existence; and) therefore, the non-existence of 
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the soul is necessary to the existence of our idea or 
notion of its annihilation. And if annihilation c^i 
have no Being until the soul be reduced to an entire 
nonentity, it is absolutely certain, that the soal can 
never be thus reduced by that annihilation, which 
cannot exist, even in idea, until the soul be perfecdy 
destroyed. 

If annihilation could destroy the soul, it must act 
before it had any kind of existence, which is a flat 
contradiction. The nonexistence oif the soul, is ne- 
cessary to our idea of its annihilation ; and, there- 
ftwre, the soul must- be destroyed before it can be 
said to be annihilated. And if the soul be thus de-» 
stroyed before we can have any conception of tinni- 
hilation, annihilation can never be the cause of ks 
destruction. 

If the soul perish through annihilation, and the 
total nonentity of th6 soul be necessary to the idea 
of annihilation, the effect must have an existence 
prior to that cause which, called it into Being; and 
the tflfect of this cause must be completed before che 
cause which completed it can have any kind of ex-» 
istence ; the absurdity of which is too manifest tQ 
be refuted. 

If the destruction of the soul be that which gives 
annihilation bii^h, annihilation must come too late to 
eflPect that purpose for which it is supposed to be ; 
for if the total absence of Being in the soul be neces- 
sary to our conception of annihilation^ the soul can 
never perish through that annihilation, of which we 
can form n» conception until the soul be destroyed. 
But if the pred^struction of the soul be necessary to 
tlie notion of its annihilation, — and if, without this 
previous destruction, it be impossible to form any 
idea of its annihilation ; we behold, on both sides of 
the que.stion, the most palpable contradictions. 

For if, on the one hand, the soul be destroyed 
prevTous to the completion of its annihilation,-— and 
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H this utjter Iqss of B^ing be necessary to our idf^a 
of apnihilE^tipnif'^-the soul must be aunihilated pre- 
vious to ks annihilation^ an4 must be reduced to a 
nonentity, in order to the birth of that smnihiiatioii 
which is supposed to produce it^—i^he absurdity of 
which every reader niust discover. If, on the other 
hand, we view the opposite member of the alterna- 
tive, and conceive that no such predestruction of the 
soul is necessary to the idea of its annihilation ; and 
that annihilation may take place upon it, without 
first co^ceiviug and annexing to it the utter loss of 
3eing^ ; we must behold annihilation, while nothing 
is annihilated ; and we must conceive the utter loss 
of that very Being, which we behold in existence; 
the absurdity -of which needs^ no further pursuit. 
And as the contradiction is equal on each side, it 
must follow, as an immoveable consequence — that 
^ soul cannot perish through annihilation. 



SECTION VL 

No Act of Annihilation can destroy the Soulr^Objec^ 
tton that the utter Privation of Beinff is the anni" 
hilating Act, considered* 

THE certain and actual existence* of an action, 
must necessarily precede all effects which can result 
from that action ; and if so, the soul can never be 
destroyed by that action through which it is sup- 

• I here Use the word " existence^^^ in preference to the 
word ^* completions'*^ as being more expressive pf ih^t 
idea which 1 wish to convey. In an action (if soch there 
be) which does not include progression, the word comple- 
tion might convey an erroneous ides^ ; and yet so much 
are we accastomed to those actions which apply to com* 
poai^ded bodies, that we feel it difficult tQ^i\|l words that 
are exactly adequate to those ideas which we with to ex- 
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posed to be annihilated. For if the actual, annihil- 
ation of the soul be necessary to the existence of the 
annihilating' act, the annihilating act can never be the 
occasion of the soul's annihilation. The annihila* 
tion of the soul being necessary to the existence of 
this supposed action, the action itself can never pro- 
duce that annihilation, upon which this action itself 
depends for its own existence; and, therefore, no 
act of annihilation can ever destroy the soul. 

Whether the idea of an action be real or relative^ 
it is only the actual existence of that action, which 
can give to the mind any idea of its Being,—- it is a 
contradiction to suppose otherwise. But if the ac- 
tual existence of an action, be necessary to the ex- 
istence of any thing which can result from that ac- 
tion, the soul can never perish by an annihilating 

press. In compliance, therefore, with our cQstonuu'j 
modes of speaking, I have, in the following pages, occa- 
sionally introduced the word completion^ not from any 
conviction of its strict propriety, bat from a difficulty m 
making the word existence to be understood to include 
completion, when it applies to an action through which 
an immaterial substance is supposed to perish, xhat the 
word completion implies progression and .previous incom^ 
pletion, I readily admjt, and for that reason I consider 
the word inapplicable to the case in hand. For since an 
immaterial substance canhave no parts, the attion which 
destroys it, can have no progression. There can be no 
room tor a progressive action in that subi>tance which has 
neither interior rior surface ;.... progression can never ap» 
ply to that to^ which it is inapplicable. I have said, in 
page 180, that *' that which destroys the soul, must be a 
" positive action ;" but how an action can possibly exist, 
which excludes progression, 1 believe it is impossible to 
conceive. That the idea of an action which excludes pro- 
gression, includes a contradiction, is not difficult to prove; 
which will afford us another evidence that no such action 
can pofsibly exist ;....and5 consequently, that the human 
soul must be immortal. 
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Jict. For if we suppdse the soul toT)erish by an anfU- 
Mlating act; and admit that nothing can result from 
.aa action, until the action certainly exists; we must 
^appose tlie soul to be annihilated, previous to the 
existence of thut annihHating''acty by which it is sup- 
]p06ed to be destroyed. 

As no cause whatever can produce any effect, un- 
tSl that'cau^ is in actual existence, the act of anni- 
hilation, through which the soul is supposed to pe- 
•lish, must have a certainty of existence, previous 
to that annihilation which it is supposed to produce, 
——it is a c(^tradiction in terms to suppose otherwise. 
But if the certainty of the existence of that action, 
be necesjKiry to the annihilation of the soul, we must 
suppose the existence of this action antecedent to the 
Qoul's annihilation, which is a contradiction also; and, 
therefore, since no such thing as an annihilating act 
C«m possibly^xist, the human soulmust necessarily be 
immortal* 

To admit the soul to be annihilated previous to 
its annihilation, is a self-evident contradiction. To 
suppose it to be annihilated by an action which of it- 
self cannot exist until the soul be actually by an ac- 
tion deprived of Being, is to make an action to pro- 
duce effects previous^ to its own existence. And to 
suppose the sou} to perish subsequent upon its own 
annihilation, is ^an absurdity too gross to be refuted* 
And if the soul can neither perish previous to the 
act of annihilation, nor subsequent upon it, the self- 
evident result Jis— that it must necessarily be immof- 
taL 

It may, perhaps, be said, '^ that the utter priva- 
^^ tion of Being, is the annihilating act." But that 
such an act of privation can possibly exist, I must 
confess I ,^ave considerable dout)ts. For if noth- 
ing can be said to be annihilated, but what has suf- 
fered the leitter loss of Being, instead of admitting 
tbe act of privation to be that which destroys the 
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soul, the total prtvatian of Being must be necessary 
to our idea of that act ojf privation through which 
the soul is supposed to be destroyed. And^ dtei^- 
fore, the perfect conation of the action, is not^iaity 
necessary to our idea of that action, but to Aat eSeet 
also, which the objection attributes to fhe aetioti 
while in a progressive state, and Mrhich the actkm is 
supposed to produce, before k can be said perfedfy 
to exist itself. Total privation cannot be saM S> ex- 
ist lintil the soul is perfectly destroyed ; and that act 
can never destroy die soul, which cannot be scad to 
be in Being, untU the soul is no more ; for it is the 
total extinction of the soul which done /can f^ 
complete existence to that act, by wfiich the ebjec^tieii 
supposes It to btr desiro} cil. For if the privadoB ¥ 
Being be that very act which terminates in compktt • 
anmhilaiion^ the soul can never perish through ibit - 
act of privation,-which can have no con^>lete exist- 
ence, neither in idea, nor in reality, until the sod 
is perfectly destroyed. 

If the existence 'of an action be necessaty to the 
existence of itself, which no man can deny, the action 
which is supposed fo accomplish any event, muat 
necessarily exist in the order of nature, before 'A«t 
event can be accomplished by it. But in admitting 
this conclusion, we shall be obliged to admit the ex:' 
istence of an annihilating act, while we admit no^ 
ing to be annihilated by it ; and the eoul wtil then be 
admitted by us to be annihilated, and notannihSated 
at the same time. If, on the oth6r band, we reject 
this conclusion, and adopt the opposite member of 
the alternative, we shall then be driven to this con- 
clusion—that an action may exist befVjre it has any 
existence— and, that the soul itseK -may be anniWl- 
ated by an action, which cannot have «ny kind of 
existence itself, until the soul is perfectly reduced to 
nothing by it. 
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To suppose the privttion of Being to be that act 
t^u^ which the soul is reduced to nothing, while 
the perfect nonentity of the soul is necessary to the 
esisteiice of the act of privation and is that, from 
whence both privation and annihilation are denomi- 
Qflited^ IB to make the idea of the act of annihilation 
to exist antecedent to that perfect nonentity of Beings 
frem whence alone annihilation can be denominated $ 
XvhicHis an evident contradiction. And to suppose 
the soul to be annihilated by an ^ction which is not 
an annihilating one, is to attribute to that action an 
efect which is precluded by its very name smd na-* 
tore ;-»-the soul to be annihilated by an action^ which 
it not an annihilating one, is a plain contradiction in 
terms. Can any effect result from an action, before 
that action has a Being f If there o^, an effect. 
OHM be produced by that which has no existence ; 
if Uiere cannot, no act of annihilation can destroy 
l}l6 soul ; and that which cannot be destroyed by an 
act of aBp:)ihilation, must necessarily be immortal* 

If, then, tllie soul cannot be annihilated, either by 
iriiat is supposed to be an annihilating act, or by an 
stet Mrhich is not an annihilating one, nor abstracted 
feom either, the j^ain consequence ifr-rthat no such 
tiUng as annihilation (according to those modes of 
rtasoning which God has placed within die reach 
of human intelligence^ can possibly take place ; and, 
therefore, the soul can never perish by it. And that 
which is not placed within the reach of annihilation^ 
must necessarily be immortal ^ 

I sun well aware, that to this mode of reasonings 
it will be objected— " that if the n(iode of reasoning 
*'\ which I have adopted in the preceding pages, be 
^' admitted, it wi|l amount to a total denials of all 
'^possible action*'' This, however, I conceive, upon 
a more minute survey, will be found to be an erro- 
neous conclusion. Confined as we are within the 
circle of conripoui^ded bodies, a strange association^ 
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6f ideas has led us to af^ty the modes of dividmg 
compounded bodies to the amiihilatien of &im^ sub- 
stances, though die actions, which are peculiar to 
each, can have but litde or no relation to one another. 

That all human actions include proffres^ion in 
their very nature, is a truth, which, I believe; no ooe 
will attempt to deny ; and die admission of this prm- 
ciple will prove to us a decisive difference -betweeaa 
those actions which, apply to the division of com- 
pounded bodies, and those which apply to the aunt- 
hilation of an immaterial subst^ce. 

Let us suppose, for instance, the acdcm of my 
hand, with which I am now writing,— 4t is an actiott 
wluc;h includes progrension ; but the action tltt^^gll ' 
which I am now writing, though it may be ssud ^ 
exist, yet it cannot be said to be a complete boek' 
writingkaction until the book is completed ; for it k 
the eorifpletion of the book which can alone denam" 
?iate it to be a complete booJc^writing miction. Bt]tlA^ 
in the midst of my writing, the action of my band- 
be sOspended, the action is only c^tn^i!^ in an esact 
proportion to the quantity which Iliave written ; anil 
it is from this partial completion of d^ book dioo^ 
that the action can then be denominated. But wh^ 
the subject under consideration is so simple in its nar 
ture, that the idea of progression tnust necessarUy 
be excluded from the action, — there these action? 
will not apply,--^there no medium can possibly exist 
between perfect annihilation and perfect existence 

If we again suppose' the existence of an acttm, ^ 
trough which an apple is divided into two e^tml 
parts, the action can only be complete ^tl propor||oa 
to the quantity divided ; but it is the total separatlpni 
of its parts, \vhich can alone denominate the acti^' 
to be a complete apple-diviiRng action* But whetbs 
we admit die progress which this action has made, 
to be partial or complete, it is the progk-ess of the di- 
vision alope, which can determine jthe spbcilic qusm- 
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4^ of the action which exists. In an action which 
applies to the division of compounded bodies, the 
action naay be said to exist before it is complete,^ 
but in an action which is supposed to annihilate an 
imms^etial substance, there can be no medium what- 
ev^ between existence and compktion. And as, in 
the order of nature, the action must exist before the 
soul can be annihilated by^ it ; and as the annihila- 
tion of tb« soul can sdone denominate it to be an an- 
mhilating act, certain it is, tjhat if the soul perish, it 
faottst perish by vok action which is not an annihilating 
«tte. But in^ adimtting the soul to be annihilated by 
an acuon, which is not an annihilating one, we admit 
a pjdpable contradiction i and attribute to the action^ 
an effect, which must be excluded from it, both by 
ita n^uiae and nature. 

An: Apfde may be partially divided ; this Book 
may be partially wriuen ; and in either case the ac- 
tion may 'be suspended^ in this partial state ; but 
when we apply any action to the annihilation of the 
^soul, no such medium of j^uspension can possibly be 
admitted. Betwe)en existence and nonexistence there 
can be nb medium, because there is nothing which 
^an be divided; and where there is nothing which 
cati^ be divided, there the action which applies can 
know no distinction between beginnrng-^ progression^ 
9md endm Simple existence must comprehend and 
encircle all. 

If the action^ through which an immaterial sub- 
stance is supposed to be annihilated, be of the sam«i 
nature with those actions through which compound* 
,ed bodiea are divided, it is cenain, that such an ac^. 
,tio« must include progression ; unless this be ad-* 
mitted, the actions cannot be alike. But if an an- 
nihilating act be admitted to include progression^ I 
would asky— If in the progressive state of this anni- 
hilating aiet, God were to suspend this action, would 
the soul be annihilated or not I It is very certain, in 
' s2 
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this case, that it could be neither. It is certain, tha^ 
the soul cannot be in existence, because an action 
has so far passed upon it, as to be denominated an 
annihilating' one ; s^ it is equally certain that Ae 
soul cannot be reduced to a nonentity, because that 
action has been suspended, through which its perfect * 
annihilation could be alone accomplisl^d; and how 
a simple Being, which has nd parts, cai> be partially 
annihilated, and partially in existence,'! must leave 
for those to decide who can reconcile contradictioos* 

It may, perhaps, be said— ^^^ ^t in compounded 
^^ bodies, there can be no medium between diviAon 
^and no division^ — ^that an apfk must be either 
^ soimd or injured." The trudi of these positions 
I readily admit; but I still contend, that the actioa 
which produces an iniury, must iadude progre^^an* 
Unable, as we are, mrough the want of acuter or- 
gans, to penetrate the minuter parts of compounded 
bodies, we must content ourselves with that evidoice 
which analogy supplies. 

If the division of txvo pardcles, in any given p<Mr- 
tion of ^matter, can be accomplished by an actioa 
which l^as no progression, four may be divided ia 
the sam^ manner, and for the same reason ; ^and we 
may extend the same principle, even to the 4iyinoB 
t)f the Globe* In the division of larger bocUes, pro* 
gression becomes visible, because it is more muted 
to our perception ; but the progression of all ac^icms 
which divide compounded bodies, must be in exact 
- proportion to thequantity of matter which b divided. 
As an acticm which divides a world, includes pio- 
gression, progression ^ust be included in thatacdea 
2dso which divides an apple; and progression mu^ 
continue, soloing as parts are included in the thbg 
divided. But where there are no parts^ there e^ 
>e no progression ; and where there is no progres- 
sion, there can be no action; and where there is ao 
action, nodiing can suffer by it. An action, ther^ 
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Lm>re, which mcludfes' progression, cannot apply to an 
: wnmaterial substance ; and an action which does noi 
f inciude progression, is a contradiction in terms. I 
I r therefore conclude;— that since all those aciions^ with 
which wenre surroi^ided, must include progression^ 
because diey apply to compounded bodies ;^ and 
since an action, which includes progression, cannot 
iq>ply to an immaterial substance, because it is un- 
compounded ; the soul can never perish by any such. 
action as those with which we are acquainted ; and' 
nufestf thereforci be immortaL 



SECTION VIU 

The hss of Existence is necessary to the Idea of 
the Privation of Beihg^-^The extinguishing Act 
cannot be Privation. It is absurd to suppose the 
Pre-eocistence of the Actor that destroys the Being 
cf theSoul'^There can be no Evidence of the fact 
of Anmhikaion^^From the Mass of Evidence^ the 
Author is fully satisfied that the Human Soul must 
necessarily i^^ iMMOiiTAL» 

NOR will it be of any avail, to exclude the term 
^ annihilation.*'^ The same reasonings which pre- 
dade the term^ will equally apply to any action, 
which includes within it the loss of Being. No- 
thing that is in existence, can be said to be depri- 
ved of existence, while that existence remains— -it 
is a contradiction to suppose it. And if nothing 
can be deprived of Being while it is in exist- 
ence, the loss of existence must be necessary to the 
idea of that privation* And if die idea of priva^ 
tion can have no existence, until the utter loss of 
Being denominates privation of Being to exist ; that 
extinction of Being, which is supposeid to be eject- 
ed by privation, must necessarily /^rrcwfe the exist* 
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ence of the idea of {H-tv^tion. And if this idea (of 
privation of Being) 6e necessarily preceded by thmt 
of the extinction of Being, from whence this pnra- 
don is denominated ; the idea of privatioa must 
necessarily be excluded from entering into die. pcoi> 
duction of that nonentity^ from the completkm of 
which alone, the certainty ot priratioa can be caU« 
ed into existence. 

If the perfect nonentity of Being be not neceaaary 
to the certainty of privation, privation may exist, al- 
though the Being remain entire ; and then die cos* 
elusion will be, — that privation is not necessary to 
Its own existence. But if the 'perfect nonentity of 
Being, be necessary Co the certainty of the privtUum 
ofBe-ng^ the extinguishing act cannot be this priva- ^ 
tion. 

To suppose prhathn of Beinff io be the identical 
act of annihilatioD, the completion of which i» ne- 
cessary to the existence of the very idea of privation, 
ia to make privation to eaist antecedently to its own 
existence. For as the completion of the act, ia ne- 
cessary to the idea of the act of prhatton of Beings 
the thing itself can never contribute towards its own 
existence. 

An action necessarily supposes the pre-eidfiteftce 
of the actor. The supposition, therefore, that the 
soul can perish, either through " annihUatton,''-^ 
" the privation* of Being,''—** the utter loss of 
existence,'' or any term of synoi^ymoua ioftport; 
conceives either or each of these ideas,— to have an 
action in that very ruin of the soul, upon -whAch each 
idea necessarily depends for its exbtence* And to 
suppose either of these ideaa th^ to act, ia to make 

* It may not bs anneeessary to si^,-^l}«t from page 
SOl^ to the cooebmn of tbe work, f teive used ^ 
word /irivolidii, as being synoDymaus with mtytUh%- 
laiton* 
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t£^mc6iitribute to theiI^owa Being, and to act be- 
fore either could possibly have any kind of exists 

J^ixi eVen if any substance be annihUated, to be 
certified of the fact, its annihilation must be as- 
cert^unedr And to ascettain its annihilation, some* 
thmg^nmst survive the amiihilated sul»tance, which 
bears some relalkm to it ; and if any such relation 
survive, the existence of this relation, which is 
supposed to ascertain the annihilation of that sub- 
stance which it is the relation of, will sufficiently 
demonstrate that no such annihilation has taken 
place. And if nothing can ascertain the fact, it cau 
never be known, although annihilation were pos- 
sible. , 

The mere absence of Be'mgi can never be a proof 
of the annihilation of Being, while the infinitude 
of space is toa great for finite comprehension : and 
merfi absence^ is all that can pofisibly survive the aBh 
nihilation of any substance* 

If any Being be admitted to be annihilated, there 
fnust be some evidence to liupport the mind in the 
belief of the certainty of that nonentity of Being 
which it adopts; and the only possible evidence 
which it can have, must be the total absence, of aU 
Being I which evidence can neter be obtained by 
created Beings, till a finite mind can pervade an in- 
finite expansion, which is impossible, because it is 
a contradiction. And if annihilation pan never be 
known, unless the knowledge of it be supported by 
evidence ; if the only possible evidence, be the 
mere absence of all Being ; If the total absence of 
all Being can never be ascertained until a finite mind 
can grasp what is infinite ; and if to grasp infinity- 
be ^contradiction; it necessarily follows, that the 
pos}tb Ity of annihilation can never be known, even 
adiaicting that it were a fact. 
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AimihilatiOB can never be adimtted, where tkere 
is no evidence to Mipport the mind in that belief f 
and the^admission of evidence must necessarily con- 
tradict that £su:t which it is designed to prove and. 
establish. 

. And, therefore^ from this mass of evidrntccy 
drawn purely from the £ountaia-headof natcne^ tm^ 
corrupted by literary prejudices, and wishacMed t^ 
any bias of education^ f oDy satisfied I an», that di^ 
^ human soul must necessarity be ixsiortal* 
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